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LETTER       L 

THE  ROUTE  FR6M  ACHMIM  TO  DEN- 
BEKA» 

Souadi  defcribfd^  on  the  eaji  of  which  are  two 
ancient  tnonajleries^  furrounded  by  the  ruins 
tvhich  denote  the /cite  of  Crocodilopolis^  Ob-^ 
fervations  m  Menchia^  and  the  ancient 
Ptolemais  of  Hermes^  the  ruins  of  which  are 
not  far  dijiant ;  tvith  the  ftate  (fthe  neighs 
bouring  country^  Remarks  on  Girga,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt^  and  on  Abydus^ 
which  Jiands  t4>  the  weji^  The  fqmous  tern-- 
pie  of  OJiris^  into  which  Jtngers  and  mufi-*' 
cians  were  forbidden  to  enter ^  is  at  this 
place.  Remarks  on  Farchout^  and  its  dc^ 
lightful  orchards^  The  ruins  of  Tentyra^ 
near  Dendera^  and  the  hatred  of  its  an^ 
cient  inhabitants  to  crocodiles. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Caifoi  ^779* 
l^EAVE  we  the  town  of  Achmim,   and 
the  ferpent  Haridi,  and  let  us  crofs  the  Nile, 
Vox-  II.  B  where 
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where  wfc  fliall  fee  the  little  town  of  Souadi, 
governed  by  a  Cachef.  Proceeding  weft- 
ward  we  find  two  Coptic  monafteries,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defert.  Their  churches 
are  ornamented  by  Corinthian  columns,  'with 
a  crofs  in  the  center  of  the  capital,  and 
paved  with  red  granite,  in  which  numerous 
hieroglyphics  are  fculptured.  Their  archi- 
tecture betokens  the  decay  of  tafte  among 
the  Greeks,  and  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Eraprefs  Helena.  Various 
antique  marbles  are  fcattered  over  the  fpacc 
that  divides  them,  which  indicate  the  fcitc 
of  Crocodilopolis /^y.  This  city  was  dis- 
tant from  the  river,  and  Ptolemy  places  it 
near  Aphroditopolis,  or  the  xity  of  Venus. 

Turning  to  the  fouth  eafl:,  we  crofs  a 
plain  ftiaded  by  various  trees,  abounding  in 
corn,  and  interfered  by  rivulets.  This 
leads  to  the  little  town  of  Menchia,  which 
has  a  large  mofque,  and  a  confiderable  mar- 
ket. The  Bazars  are  provided  with  com- 
modities of  all  kinds,  and  a  conferve  of 
wheat  is  to  be  had  here,  much  efteemed  in 

(y)  Ptolemy,  1.  4.  This  is  a  fecond  city  of  that  name ; 
the  firft  ftood  near  Fayoum,  and  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Arfinoe. 

7  this 
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this  country,  made  from  wheat  fteeped  two 
days  in  water^  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun, 
and  then  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  jelly  : 
thus  prepared  it  is  called  Elncda,  dew,  and 
is  melting,  fweet,  and  very  •  nutritive*  If 
this  kind  of  conferve,  dried  in  an  oven, 
would  keep  at  fea,  it  might  be  of  grfeat  ufe 
in  long  voyages. 

South  of  Menchia,  on  an  eminence^  ruins 
of  entablatures,  cornices,  and  fliafts  of  co- 
lumns are  feen.  Here  there  is  a  quay,  be- 
iide  the  river,  and  a  proje(3:ing  mole  pre- 
ferves  the  veflels  from  the  winds  and  waves* 
Thefe  ruins,  and  ancient  works,  recal  to 
mind  the  great  Ptolemais  which  Strabo  com- 
pare? to.  Memphis  for  extent  and  popula- 
tion (z)^  .  Ptolemy  names  it  Ptolemais  of 
Hermes,  becaufe  Mercury  the  fymbolical 
deity  was  worfhipped  there  (a). 

Now,  while  the  wind  is  driving  us  fouth- 
ward,  let  us  look  before  us  to  the  rocks 
which  rife  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  we  fhall 
perceive  the  fmall  convent  Der  Hadid,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  midft  of  the  defert,  furrounded 
hy  fterile  clifts,  and  caverns  which  the  zeal 

(z)  Strabo,  lib.  17. (a)  Ptolemy,  lib.  4* 

B  2  of 
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of  the  primitive  chriftians  peopled  with  piou^ 
anchorets.  Can  there  be  a  sricre  frightful 
wilderneli  near  fo  enrhantiixg  a  country  ? 
On  one  fide  northmg  can  be  ikcn  but.  barren 
fands  and  parched  mountains^  from  which 
the  reverberated  heat  of  the  fun  is  fuffocat- 
i»g.  Turn  to  the  od^er,  and  we  there  ad- 
mire the  copious  treafures  •  of  abundance,. 
The  Eteurra,  with  reedy  kaf  and  fwclling 
cars,  £hoots  op  it:^  vigo^ous^  ftalk ;  the  wav^ 
ing  com:  h  ready  for  the  fickle ;  vaft  fields 
of  fugar-cane^  and  llfeix  flourifb  beiide  ^ch 
<>ther  >  the  rednef^  of  tihe  date-tree  betoken^ 
pipenefe  ;  the  palni  of  the  Thebais  Ipreads 
its  fan^  leaves,  a^nd  th^  garden-  meionr  grows 
pendant  ovet  th€  river  banksr  Such  is  the 
afpedfe  of  thefe  plains  now,  and  it  ia.  the  be- 
ginning of  December^ 

We  are  drawing  near  to  the  port  of  Girga, 
the  capitsil  of  Upper  Egypt.  This  city  is  a 
kague  in  circumference^  contains  fcveral 
mofque^^  bafars,  and  ii^uares,  but  no  mar- 
bk  buildings  >  well  cultivated  gardens  fur- 
Found  il^-  a  Bey  is  the  governcwr^  whofe  fol- 
dieps  conKiLiit  innwnieFivbfe  opprefSons,  The 
Copts  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  church  here, 
but  are  obliged  to  perform   their  religion* 

duties 
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Aaties  in  a  convent  built  on  <hc  other  fide  of 
the  Nile.  Girga  affords  no  veftiges  of  an^ 
cient  'edifices,  but  appears  to  be  a  modern 
built  town,  for  it  k  not  mentioned  by  A- 
bulfeda. 

After  ^n  hour's  walk  caftward,  we^  come 
to  the  ruins  of  Abydus,  where  Ifmandes 
built  a  magnificent  temple,  in  honour  of 
Ofiris,  the  OTtly  one  in  Egypt  into  which 
muficians  and  fingers  were  denied  entrancev 
Reduced  to  a  village,  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  this  town  at  prefent  cciitain^  only 
heaps  of  ruins,  without  inhabitants,  but  to 
the  weft  of  thefe  ruins"  we  ftill  find  the 
above-mentioned  temple  built  by  Kinaa- 
des  fij.  ' 

The  entrance  is  under  a  portico,  fiKty  feet 
high,  fupported"  by  two  rows  of  large  co- 
lumns. In  this  mafly  marble  building,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  with  which  it  abounds, 
we  difcover  the  work  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Beyond  is  a  temple,  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
five  wide.     At  tHc  entrance  is  an  immenfe 

{b)  StrabOj  lib.  17.  calls  him  Ifmandcs,  and  MemnoP, 
and  fajrs  tliis  is  the  fame  monarch  who  built  the  Laby- 
rinth. 

B  3  h^l 
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hall  containing  dght-and-twenty  columns, 
lixty  feet  high,  and  nineteen  in  circumfe- 
■rence  at  die  bafe;  they  ftand  each  twelve 
Teet  afunder.  The  enormous  ftones  of  the 
cieling  are  fo  perfectly  joined,  and  infer  ted 
one  in  the  other,  as  to  appear,  to  the  eye, 
one  folc  marble  flab,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fix feet  in  length,  and  fixty-fixin  breadth. 
The  walls  are  loaded  with  innumerable  hie- 
roglyphics, among  which  are  a  multitude  of 
animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  wearing 
pointed  caps  (c)^  with  a  piece  of  pendant  fluflT 
behind,  and  cloathed  in  open  robes  which  do 
not  defcend  below  the  waift.  The  rudenefs 
of  the  fculpture  befpeaks  antiquity,  and  art  in 
its  infancy.  The  forms,  attitudes,  and  pro- 
portions are  all  bad.  Among  thefe  various 
groups,  we  perceive  women  fuckling  their 
children,  and  men  preienting  offerings  to 
them.  The  traveller^  likewife,  recognizes 
among  the  defigns  engraved  on  the  marble, 
the  divinities  of  India.  M.  Chevalier,  Go- 
vernor of  Chandernagore^  who  lived  thirty 
years  in  tiie  Eaft,  where  he  rendered  ver>^ 
eflTential  for  vice  to  his  country,  examined 
this  antient  monument  very  carefully,  on 
(c)  Thefe  caps,  arc  ftill  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priefts 
on  feftivals. 

,  his 
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his  return  from  Bengal,  and  remarked  the 
gods  "Jaggrenaty  GoneZj  and  Vichnou^  fuch  as 
they  are  reprefented  in  the  temples  of  In- 
doftan.  Have  the  Egyptians  received  thefe 
deities  from  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians  from 
the  Egyptians  ?  Were  that  queftion  anfwer- 
ed,  it  might  decide  the  antiquity  of  the  two 
people. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  firft  hall  is  the 
great  door,  whiclu  leads  to  an  apartment 
forty-fix  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide. 
Six  fquare  pillars  fupport  the  cieling,  and 
four  doors,  at  the  corners,  lead  to  four  other 
chambers,'  to  which,  however,  the  heaps  of 
rubbifh  forbid  all  entrance.  The  laft  hall, 
fixty-four  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  wide, 
contains  ftair-cafes  leading  to  the  iubterra- 
nean  parts  of  this  grand  edifice.  The  Arabs, 
fearching  for  hidden '  treafure,  have  heaped 
earth  and  ruins  on  each  other.  In  thofe 
parts  into  which  it  was  poflible  to  penetrate, 
we  find  fculptures  and  hieroglyphics  fimilar 
to  thofe  above  ground.  The  natives  affert 
the  apartments  are  the  fame,  and  that  the 
depth  of  the  columns  below  the  earth  equals 
their  height.  It  might  be' dangerous  todefcend 
too  far  into  thefe  vaults  ;   the  air  is  infed:ed, 

B  4  •  and 
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and   fo   loaded  with  mepl^itic  vapours  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  ^  candle  lighted. 

Six  lions  heads,  on  two  fides  of  the  tem- 
ple, ferve  as  water- fpouts.  A  very  fingular 
Hair-cafe  Jeads  to  the  fummit  of  the  build- 
ing ;  it  is  fornjed  by  thp  ftones  bein^  inferjed 
in  the  walU  from  which  they  proj^dt  fix 
feet ;  fo  that,  being  only  fuftained  op  one 
fide,  they  appear  fufpe^ded  in  the  ^ir.  Nei- 
ther the  Willis,  roof,  noy  columns  of  this 
edifice,  are  injured  by, time 5  and,  did  not 
the  hieroglypbies,  which  are  defaced  in  ma-* 
ny  pUces,  ihew  marks  of  age,  it  would 
feem  as  if  newly  built.  Such  is  its  folidity, 
it  will  fi::and  for  ages,  unlefs  purpofely  de- 
ilroyed.  The  colofiTal  figures,  the  heads  of 
which  ferve  as  ornaments  to  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  are  in  baflb  relievo  5  but  aH 
the  remaining  hieroglyphics  within  the  tem- 
ple are  cut  into  the  ftone. 

On  the  left  of  this  great  building  there  is 
a  fmaller  one,  at  the  fartlier  end  of  which 
fi:ands  a  kind  of  altar.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  fanc^tuary  of  the  tea>ple  of 
Ofiris,  I  obferved  before.  Sir,  that  entrance 
was  forbidden  to  fingers  and  dancers.  The 
Egyptian  prieft§  invented  feven  yowds,  to 
4  .    .,  each 
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eath  x)f  which  they  affixed  a  found,  like  ihe 
liDtes  of  our  gamut  (dj^  and,  that  they 
ipight  preferve  this  invention^  they  repeated^ 
a,t  ftated  times,  thefe  vowels  in  the  fornj  of 
a  hymn,  the  fucceffive  tones  and  modular 
tions  of  which  produfied  an  agreeable  jnelo- 
dy.  This,  no  doubt,#was  the  reafon  <h«y 
e;xcluded  all  inftruments  of  mufic  from  the 
temple  j  aaid  to  thefe  were  the  Greeks  in- 
debted in  the  compofition  of  tb^ir  language ;' 
which  was  fo  mufical,  and  perfe<Sly  ac-p 
pentad,  as  that  a  *  difcourfe,  well  delivered, 
was  a  pleafing  recitative.  Piccini,  Gluck, 
^nd  Sacchini,  have  taught  us  to  admire  the 
grating  tones  of  the  French  language,  by 
their  le^i^ed  and  harmonious  modulation  j 
what  then  would  they  have  done  with  thefe 
ancient  tongues  ?  \M  us  no  longer  be  afto* 
pifhed  at  the  marvellous  effefts  which  arc 
related  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  Greeks ; 
for  they  poflefTed  all  the  treafures  of  melody, 
all  the  riches  of  an  imitative  language,  and 
fpoke,  at  once,  to  the  ear,  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  heart,     Xt  is  now  time,  to  quit 

(i)  Plutarch*     Ds  Ifidt  ei  Ofirlde*. 

*  We  remember  no  fuch  paflage,  nor  on  a  flight  rcvifion,  «an  we  find 
fuiy  fuch  m  the  above  gi|ed  (ycatiie.  H  if  |»exiiap»  #n  error  of  copying^  or 
ftiuting.    7*, 

the 
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the  antique  temple  of  Ifmandes,  befidc 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  fo- 
reft  of  the  Acacia,  confecrated  to  Apollo, 
and  of  which  there  are  fome  remains,  to- 
wards Farchout, 

The  Turkifh  government  from  Girga  to 
Sycne  is  by  no  means  nvell  eftablifhed';  moft 
of  the  lands  are  poffeffed  by  independent 
Arabs.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  mountains, 
to  the  eaft  of  Girga,  pay  no  tribute,  but 
grant  an  afylum  to  all  malecon tents ;  nay, 
often  embrace  their  caufe,  and  furnifh  them 
with  arms  to  re-enter  Grand  Cairo. 

The  ifland  of  Doum  is  not  far  diftant  from  - 
Girga  (e)^  and  above  ftands  the  port  of  Bar- 
dis,  a  fmall  town  dependent  on  the  Grand 
Sheik.  The  government  of  this  prince  is 
very  extenfive,  and  his  ufual  refidence  is 
Farchout,  befide  which  runs  an  arm  of  the 
Nile.  He  owns  a  vaft  inclofure  here,  in 
which  are  planted  palms,  dates,  vines,  o- 
range  trees,  acacia,  nabech,  and  the  Arabian 
jafmine.  Tufts  of  bafil,  and  clufters  of 
rofe  bu(hes>  are  fcattered  here  and  there 
among  thefe  trees,  which,   though  planted 

(e)  Doum  IS  the  name  which  the  Arabs  gire  to  the 

fan-Ieaved  palm  tree, 

without 
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without  either  dclign  or  tafte,  afford  moft 
delightful  fhades.  Were  nature  and  art  com- 
bined, charming  gardens  might  be  formed, 
at  a  fmall  expence ;  for  this  happy  climate 
pofTefles  a  fruitful  foil,  water  in  abundance, 
the  moft  odoriferous  (hrubs,  and  a  iky  the 
moft  ferene. 

The  village  of  Beliana  is  alfo  dependant 
on  the  Grand  Sheik,  and  fituated  between 
two  canals,  which  render  it  a  moft  agree- 
able abode.  Facing  it  are  fome  hamlets,  in- 
habited by  Arabs,  who  infeft  the  river  with 
their  piracies,  efpecially  during  night.  Faf- 
fing the  arm  of  the  Nile  which  goes  to  Far- 
chout,  we  come  to  Badjoura,  whence  we 
fee  an  agreeable  ifland,  and  have  a  diftant 
profped:  of  the  village  of  Attarif.  The  town 
of  Hau,  built  on  an  eminence,  overlooks  the 
country  to  the  weft;  and  hides  the  ruins  of 
Diofpolis  Parva  (f)y  the  little  city  of  Jupi- 
ter. The  Egyptians  had  fecured  this  city 
/rom  the  inundation  by  their  labours,  which 
advantage  Hau  likewife  enjoys.  It  rifes  like 
an  ifland,    while  the  plains  are  overflowed 

(f)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Ptolemy,  lib.  4.  place  Diofpolis 
Parva,  between  Abydus  and  Tcntyra,  on  a  height,  a 
fituation  which  perfe<3:ly  agrees  with  the  town  of  Hau. 

with 
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with  water*  The  inhabitants  of  Badjoura, 
^nd  the  neighbouring  harnlets,  inter  their 
dead  there. 

The  rocks  diverge  from  the  eaftern  fhorc 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  villages  of  Cafr^  and 
F^uj  the  firft  was  formerly  the  town  of 
which  Abulfeda  gives  the  following  defcripr 
tion :  **  Cafr  is  a  day's  journey  fouth  of 
"  Cous,  on.  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  The 
**  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  corn  and 
*^  palm  trees.  A  great  number  of  earthen 
**  veflels  are  made  there,  and  difperfed  over 
^*  the  reft  o£  Egypt  fg J. ''  Since  the  time  of 
Abulfeda,  the  town  pf  Cafr  has  loft  the 
greateft  part  of  its  trade  and  inhabitants, 
^nd  is  now  only  a  village  of  fmall  impor- 
tance. 

The  weftern  fhore  of  the  Nile,  better  peo- 
pled, affords  a  more  fmiling  profpeft,  of  date 
tree  groves,  doum,  difperfed  around  the  houfcs, 
rich  plains  of  wheat,  and  pafturage  covered 
by  flocks.  The  fmall  town  of  Dendera 
contains  nothing  remarkable;  but  about  # 
league  to  the  weft  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Tentyra.      Heaps    of  rubbilh,    and 

(g)  Abulfccia,  Defcriptlon  of  Egypt. 

€xtenfive 
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*  tttcnfivc  raros,  indicate  the  grandeur  of  ttis 
city^  the  inhabitants  of  whicbf  a<:cording  to 
Strabo,  worfMpped  Ifis  and  Venus  (h).  K* 
mong  thcfc  ruins,  on  a  fmall  eminence,  aro 
two  anciept  temples,  worthy  of  admiration^ 
The  largeft  only  two  hundred  feet  long,  afnd 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth,  is  far- 
founded  by  a  double  frize.  It  is  divided  in^ 
to  feycral  lofty  apartmentSy  fupportcd  by 
large  columns,  which  have  a  fquare  ftanc 
for  their  capital,  on  which  is  fculptured 
the  head  of  Ifis.  Hieroglyphics,  in  com- 
partments, cover  the  walls.  Coloflal  fi- 
gures' ftarifd  at  the  outivard  angles,  and  ten 
flights  of  fteps  lead  to  the  fummit  of  the 
temple?. 

The  fecond,  ftanding  on  the  right,  is 
fmaller.  The  cornice,  which  is  carried 
round  it,  and  the  gate,  are  decorated  by 
falcons,  with  fpreading  wings.  A  doubled 
fquare  ik>nc  ferve*  as  a  capital  to  columns 
which  fupppn  the  roof.  On  the  walls,  va- 
rious rows:  of  figures,  of  men,  birds,,  and 
animalsr  we   fculptured.      Thefe   hierogly- 

(h)  Strabq,  lib.  17. 

phics 
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phics  were  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  Could 
we  read  them,  we  fhould  probably  know 
whether  thefe  were  temples  dedicated  to  Ifis 
or  Venus.  The.  fame  folidity  may  be  re-» 
marked  here  as  in  thofe  of  Abydus,  but  lefs 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 
•  Before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  will  quote 
what  Strabo  fays  concerning  the  averfion  iu 
which  the  Tentyrites  held  the  crocodile,  a 
reptile  revered  in  many  other  cities*  "  The 
**  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  abhor  .the  croco-^ 
.**  dile,  and  wage  continual  .war  againft  himi 
"  as  the  mcft  dangerous  of  animals.  Other 
*'  men,  thinking  him  the  moft  pernicious, 
"avoid  him;  the  Tentyrites,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  eagerly  hunt  for  and  kill  hin^, 
f*  wherever  they  can  find  him.  The  PfyUi 
*/  of  Cyrene  are  known  to  polTefs  a  certain 
"  power  over  ferpents,  and  it  is  commonly 
*^  thought  the  Tentyrites  are  endowed  with 
"  the  like  virtue  over  crocodiles.  They 
•*  plunge  and  fwim  audacioufly  into  the 
*'  middle  of  the  Nile,  without  receiving 
^*  harm.  During  the  (hows  exhibited  at 
*^  Rome,  feveral  crocodiles  were  put  into  a 
•*  bafon,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  an  open- 
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*'  ing  for  them  to  fwim  out.  Into  this  ba^ 
**  fon  the  Tentyrites  threw  themfelves  a- 
**  mong  thefe  monfters,  took  arid  drew  them 
"  forth  in  a  neti.  After  escpofing:  them  to 
**  be  feen  by  the  Roman  people,  they  oncft 
**  more  intrepidly  feized  and  brought  them 
"  h^ck  fij."  Afaa  thus  attefted  by  a  ju- 
dicious hiftorian,  who  yvas  himfelf  an  eye 
witnefs, .  cannot  be  doubted.  Do  not  the 
natives  of  the  Caribbe  iflands,  armed  only 
with  a  knife,  advantageoufly  combat  the 
{hark,  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  of  fea  mon- 
fters  ?  There  ftill  are  found  determined  men 
in  Egypt,  who  dare  attack  the  crocodile. 
They  fwim  towards  him,  and,  as  he  opens 
his  formidable  jaws  to  fwallow  them  up, 
they  thruft  in  a  plank  of  fir,  to  which  a 
rope  is  tied.  The  crocodile,  by  clofing  his 
jaws  forcibly,  indents  his  fharp  teeth  fo  far 
into  the  wood  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  them 
out ;  the  Egyptian  fwims  to  fliore  with  his  • 
rope;  after  which  feveral  men  draw  on 
fhore  and  kill  the  monfter.  This  is  not 
performed  without  danger,    for  fhould   the 

{i)  Strabo,  lib,  17. 

fwimmer 

it  ■'    y 
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fwimmcr  fail  in  his  attempt,  he  is  Inftant^ 
ly  devoured.  I  have  never  myfclf  been  A 
witnefs  of  this  dangerous  iportj  but  many 
people  in  Grand  Cairo  have  afiured  me  tht 
thing  is  true. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c«    ' 


LETTER 
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GIENA,  COPHTOS,  COUS,  AND  THE  ROUTl 
TO     CpSSEnt^     ON    THE    RED    8EAy     PE-^ 
8CRIBED4 

Cophtosy  CcttSf  and  Gienay  in  fticcejive  fof^ 
feffion  of  the  trade  (fthe  Red  Sea.  Labours 
of  the  Ptolemies  to  proteSf^  and  prefeht  fiate 
of  that  trade ^  Defcription  of  the  route 
from  Giena  to  Coheir,  a  fmall  town  dnd 
harbour^  but  with  a  good  road.  Precau-- 
tions  neceffary  in  crojjing  the  defert^  Means 
of  rendering  the  road  fafer^  and  the  advan^ 
tages  which  would  thence  refiilt^ 

Grand  Cairo. 

.  Jl*  R  0  M  Dendera>  Sif^  Giena  is  feen  upon 
an  eminence^  The  ancients,  whp  called  it 
CoenoB  fkjy  do  not  fpeak  of  any  remarkable 
building  it  contained^  nor  is  its  prefect  ftate 
more  flourifliing,  although  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  caravans  that  go  to  Cofleir. 

{k)  Ptolemy,  lib,  4.  calls  it  Coenoe,  or  the  new  town- 

C  A  canal 
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A  canal  runs  befide  it,  which  formerly  waS 
navigable,  but,  negle<5ted  by  the  Turks,  is 
always  dry^  except  during  the  tifne  of  the 
inundation.  Though  Giena  contains  no  re- 
markable edificres,  its  environs  well  deferve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  They  are  laid 
out .  in  gardens,  which  produce  excellent 
oranges,  dates,  lemons,  and  exquifite  me- 
lons ;  and  the  cluftering  trees  form  arbours 
and  fhades,  the  convenience  of  which  are 
,  forcibly  felt  under  this  burning  {ky. 

Above  Giena  are  the. ruins  of  Cophtos/^/y, 
which  city,  having  been  built  on  an  height, 
and  furrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
was  conveniently  fituated  for  the  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Strabo  fmj  thus  (^efcribes  it : 
**  A  canal,  cut  from  the  Nile,  runs  to 
•*  Cophtos,  which  Is  inhabited  by  Eg)^p- 
^*  tians  and  Arabs*  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
•'  was  the  firft  who  made  a  road  between, 
**  this  city  and  Berenice,  acrofs  the  defert 
*^  without,  water,  where  he  built  public  edi- 
**  fices,  in  which  travellers,  foot  and  horfe, 

(/)  The  Arabs,  having  no  p  in  their  language,  ufo  the 
b,  inftead,  and  call  it  Cobt. 
{^m)   Strabo,  hb.  17. 

*^  might 
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.  *^  might  find  accommodations.     The  danger 

-  "  of  navigating  the  farther  and  narrow  part 
*^  .of  the  Red  Sea  occafioned  him  to  execute 
*'  this  work,  the  confequent  advantages  .of 
*'  which  demonftrate  its  utility.     The  pro- 

-  "  dudions  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia^ 
*'  were  foon  brought  over  the  Arabian  Gulph 
**  to  Cophtos,  which  city  is  ftill  the  ftore- 

„  "  houfe  of  the  merchants  of  the  Eaft.  They 
•^  no  longer  unladed  at  Berenice,  where  the 
*'  coaft  is  fhallow  and  unfafe,  but  at  the  port 

,  '*  of  the  Rat  (n)^  which  is  npt  far  diftant^ 
**  and  where  fliipping  is  kept;  formerly 
y  this  road  was  travelled  by  night,  on  ca- 

,**  mels,  and  travellers  fleered  their  courfe, 

•*  like  mariners,  by  obferving  the  ftars;  they 

C  2  **  were 

(«)  Thus  called  by  the  Greeks  dnd  llortiaris,  becaiifd  it 
is  very  fmall.  The  Arabic  name^  Gofleir,  fmallj  pre- 
fe'rves  the  meaning  of  its  ancient  tide.  This  pafiage  wants 
explanation.  Strabo  places  Berenice  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  port  of  the  Rat,  now  Colleir  j  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
under  the  tropic^  that  is  fifty  leagues  more  to  flie  fouth. 
It  muft  therefore  have  been  eleven  or  twelve  days  journey, 
at  leaft,  between  Cophtos  and  Berenice,  Strabo  only  calls 
*•  it  feven.  This  hlftorian,  who  never  performed  the  jour- 
tity,  but  contented  himfdf  with  fuch  information  as  he 
could  obtain,  at  a  time  v^hcn  the  anciertt  road  was  no 
longer  travelIed,'Tnufl:  certainly  have  been  deceived.  Con- 

-  ;  /  fult 
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"  were  alfo  obliged  to  provide  themfelve^ 
**  with  provifion3  and  water  fufficient  for  fix 
"  or  feven  days  journey ;  but  at  prefcnt  they 
"  obtain  water  from  deep  wells  and  cifterns 
**  coriftruifted  for  that  purpofe.  Mines  of 
^*  emeralds  are  found  in  the  ifthmus  they 
**  crofs,  and  other  precious  ftones,  which 
"  the  Arabs  fearch  after-" 

The  riches  Cqphtos  acquired  from  its  In- 
dian commerce,  rendered  it  exceedingly  flou- 
rifhing ;  the  city  became  celebrated,  and  its 

•  profperity  continued  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
clefian*  The  inhabitants  having  embraced 
Chriftianity  at  that  period,  being  perfecuted 
by  the  Emperor,  revolted ;  he  fent  an  army 
to  quell  them,  and  their  city  was  entirely 
rafed.  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  its  fplen- 
dour  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
fmall  place  built  among  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
mer city*     At  prefent,  the  inabitants  have 

'  wholly  deferted  it,  and  have  retired  to  a  vil- 
lage a  mile  diftant,  which  they  have  named 

fult  the  moft  learned  geographers,  and  there  can  be  na 
doubt  but  that  Berenice  was  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the 
.  Red  Sea,  and  under  the  parallel  of  Syene.  Father  Sicard, 
and  various  other  travellers,  have  fuppofcd  Q>fleir  was  tjie 
ancient  Berenice.    They  were  miftakca* 

Cobt^ 
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Cobt.  The  marbles  and  noble  fragments 
fcattered  amCng  the  fapds,  which  cover  the 
fcite  of  the.  ancient  Cophtos,  atteft  the  bar- 
barifm  of  Dioclefian.  The  great  bafon, 
which  was  the  ancient  harbour,  ftill  fubfifts, 
with  two  bridges  thrown  over  canals  which 
run  l^  it6  fide. 

Cous,  formerly  the  city  of  Apollo,  was 
enriched  by  the  deftrudUon  of  Cophtos, 
whofe  merchants,  eftabliftiing  themfelves 
there,  caufed  commerce  long  to  flourifh,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Ahulfedz  foj.  *'  Cous, 
**  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  is 
**  the  largeft  city  in  Egypt,  except  Foftat ; 
**  and  the  ftorchoufe  of  the  merchandize  of 
**  Aden,  which  is  firft  brought  to  Coffeir, 
**  and  afterwards  to  Cous,  by  a  three  days 
**  journey  over  the  defert.^' 

This  city,  as  well  as  Cophtos,  owed  its 
rife  to  the  commerce  of  India,  and  enjoyed 
great  opulence  while  under  the  Arabian  go- 
vernment ;  but  fince  the  Turks  have  feized 

(o)  Abulfeda,  Defcriptlon  of  Egypt  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Aden  was  the  moft  flouriihing  city  of  Yemen, 
and  traded  both  with  India  and  Egypt.  Golius  and 
other  writers  have  faid  the  ruins  of  Thebes  were  at  Cous. 
This  was  ati  error. 

C  3  on 
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^^  ^gypt>  and  appointed  a  Pacha,  who,  with 
fourrrand^twenty  Beys,  prey  on  this  fine  coun« 
try,  Cous  has  undergone  the  fame  f^te  as  her 
rivals ;  her  trade  is  ruined  by  the  oppreflions 
of  gpvernment,  her  glory  cclipfed,  and  hep 
buildings  reduced  to  a  few  huts  inhabited  by 
a  frnall  number  of  Copts  and  Arabs,  Giena, 
which  has  replaced  thefe  two  cities,  retains 
nothing  of  their  rn^gnificeqce.  Neither  th« 
advantage  of  lituation,  nor  tb?  fertility  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  can  preppnderat? 
againft  the  defpotifm  of  Egyptian  goyern-r 
ment,  and  the  hoftile  pillages  of  the  Be^ 
douins. 

Having  fpoken  of  thefe  ancient  cities,  Sir^ 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  this  pait  of 
Egypt,  which  is  fo  little  knovyn,  yet  fo  in- 
terefting,  Pleafe  to  examine  ^the  piap,  and 
you  will  fee  the  Nile,  a  fugitive  from  the 
latter  cataradt,  bending  its'  courfe  towards 
Lybi^,  in  the  fanie  direction  with  the  moun- 
tains. Soon  repelled  by  infurmpuntable  ohr- 
ftacles,  it  turns  eailward,  and  approachea 
the  Red  Sea.  Tphe  interval  which  feparates 
^|iem  being  only  three-and-thirty  leagues, 
which  was  the.reafon  whyStrabo  called  it 
an  ifthmus.     At  the  two  extremes  of  this 

illhmus 
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ifthmus  ftand  Glena  and  Cofleir, .  betweeu, 
which  is  a  deep  valley,  where  traces  of  the^ 
fea  may  be  found  at  every  ftep,  but  whicb„ 
though  barren  and  deftitute  of  verdure,  is. 
very  paflable.  In  this  valley,  water,  and  a 
ipecies  of  the  Acacia,  named  Nabpul,  which 
produces  gum  arable,  are  found.  The  Arabsi 
chew  this  flirub,  no  doubt,  to  cjuench  their 
thirft.  The  mines  of  emeralds  and-  precious 
metals,  which  the  ancient  writers  men- 
tion (p)^  and  which  formerly  were  one  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  flill  fub- 
iift  among  the  mountains,  befide  the  road ; 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  Egyptians, 
and  the  fear  of  expofmg  thcmfelves  to  the 
oppreflions  of  the  Beys,  prevent  tbefe  mines 
from  being  worked. 

The  port  of  Cofleir  is  fmall,  and  can  only 
be  entered  by  large  boats ;.  the  (hipping  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  road,  where  they 
find  gQpd  anchorage,  which  occafipned  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  keep  their  navy 
there.  ,  The  town,  or  rather  the  village, 
only  contains  at  prefent  abput  two  hundred 
TOud- walled  cottages,  and  i§  commapded  ly 

{f)  Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodarus  Siculus/ 

"      '  C  4  a  caftle^ 
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€€t£OCf  flanked  with  foot  towers,  die  fire 
0f  which  would  be  fufficient  to  defend  itfelf 
Md  the  Shipping  of  the  port ;  but  it  is  fuf. 
&red  to  fall  in  ruins,  and  its  whole  garrifbn 
U  a  porter,  whoie  employment  it  is  to  opeii 
and  ihut  an  old  iron  gate«  The  inhabit^ts 
are  a  mixture  of  Turks  and  Arabs,  governed 
by  a  Cachef,  who  is  dependant  on  the  go- 
ireraor  of  Glena,  The  enormous  duties  of 
ten  per  cent*  which  are  paid  in  kind,  by 
all  merchandize  landed  at  CcffTeir,  is  no  en-r 
couragement  to  trade*  Yet  the  tyranny  of 
the  Beys,  the  oppreffions  of  the  governor,  and 
the  dread  of  the  Bedouins,  are  fhackles  much 
more  terrible,  Notwithftanding  which,  the 
fituation  of  this  port  is  fo  favourable  for  the 
interchange  and  vent  of  the  produdtions  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  that,  though  this 
commerce  is  much  diminiihed,  it  ftill  fub-. 
fiftfl.  Any  powerful  maritinie  nation  might 
remove  thcfc  obftacles  at  a  fmall  exjpence, 
ond  afccrtain  prodigious  profits  from  this 
important  trade  i  but  thefe  muft  depend  04 
the  means  employed, 

M.  Chevalier,  Commandant  General  of 
the  French  cftabliihments  in  Bengal,  haai 
lately  arrived  «t  Grand  Cairo,  by  the  way 
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xif  Goffeirj  and  I  imagine,  Sir,  you'  ttfilt 
hot  be  difplcafed  to  learn  by  ^V^hat  meafi*  ar 
Frenchman  could  protedt  himfelf  from  Turftrf 
and  Arabs,  equally  dcfirous  to  fhare  hi* 
/polls*  He  has  fliewn  meBis  jourrial;  whidf 
will  teach  us  the  proper  mode  of  traverfingf 
thefe  defer ts.  His  ▼cffel  having  been  ftru'dkf 
by  lightning  on  the  coaft  of  Malabaft 
and  afterwards  difmafted  off  Gedda,  he  wa» 
obliged  to  land  at  this  port,  and  this  ac-i' 
cident  caufcd  him  to  lofe  the  proper'  /eafiinf 
of  gaining  Suez ;  he  mull:  cither  wait  for  *tnc' 
next  monfoon,  or  veaKure,  with  fmall  vef- 
fels,  on  a  tempeftuous  fea;  and  this,  dan- 
gerous as  it  was,  his  zeal  to  fcrve  his  coun-f 
try  made  him  determine  to  undertake*  Af^ 
tcr  combating  three  months  againft  contrary 
winds,  and  being  repeatedly  in  danger  of 
perifliing,  he  reached  Coffeir,  which  placo 
he  left  in  a  few  days,  in  company  with  fit 
Europeans,  mounted  on  camels.  They  tra- 
verfed  the  long  valley  which  croflcs  the  ifth- 
mus,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level,  covered 
with  fand,  and  petrified  (hells.  This  vjJley 
is  by  turns  narrow  and  fpacious ;  here  bor^ 
d»:td  by  mountains,  from  the  fides  of  which 
|hc  winter  torrents  tear  rocky  fragments  of 

granite. 
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grapite,  jaipcr,  alabafler,  and  porphyry  j 
and  ^  there  by  fandy  hills,  on  which  not  a 
ihrub  can  be  feen.  The  fun  is  eternally 
darting  his  burning  rays  on  thefe  fands  and 
Baked  rocks,  which  reflect  a  light  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  arid  a  heat  almoft  too  exceffive 
for  man  or  beaft  to  endure.  M.  Chevalier 
and  his  companions  performed  this  journey 
in.  tiie*  month  of  July,  during  which  not 
even  night  could  afford  them  any  ©ife;  for^ 
tl»  wind  ceafing  to  blow,  the  fucceeding 
avtti  left  them  expofed  tp  the  fuffocating  ex-r 
halations  of  the  fcorciuwg  fands,  which  were 
the  only  bed  they  had  to  repofe  upon,  A-* 
mid  thefe  fufferings,  a  little  dough,  half 
l)aked  in  the  aihes^i  was  their  fole  food,  and 
their  drink  water,  which  having  been  car-* 
tied  feveral  hours  in  fjcins,  rubbe4  .Qver  with 
an  infeftious  oil,  had  contra(3;ed  a  fmell  and 
tafte  wholly  infuppprtable,  .  To  thefq  evils 
add  a  continual  dread  of  being  plundered  by 
the  Arabs,  and  the  neceffity  of  watching  all 
night,  and  you  will  have  fome  idea  of  what; 
a  man  of  fortitude  i$  capable  of  enduring, 
M.  Chevalier  had  forefeen  all  that  might 
happen.  His  camels  were  tied  to  each  o- 
thcr,  that  they  might  not  feparate  in  cafe  of 

an 
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an  attack.     One  of  them  was  loaded  wjlfc 
two  fmall  cannons,  and  the  whole  company, 
provided  with  double-barrelled  guns,  fabres^ 
and  piftols,  were  continually  under  arms. 
They  encamped  themfelves  every  night,  ^nd 
the  camel-drivers  were  forbidden,  on  peril  o( 
their  liv^s,    to  approach.      The  Europeans 
mounted  guard,  in  turn^    while  the  others 
took  foHie  little  repofe.     They  were  indebted 
for  their  fafety  to  thefe  wife  precautions ;  for^ 
on  the  third  day,  fixty  Arabs  approacfitd  tq 
attack  them.     At  the  very  firil  fire,    the 
guides,  who  ad:ed  in  concert  with  the  rob- 
bers, fled  among  the  rocks,  but  the  French, 
with  their  chief  at  their  head,  advanced  ia 
good  order,  and  employed  their  little  artillc- 
ly  with  fuccefs.     The  Bedouins,  after  fland- 
ing  feme  well-direded  difcharges,  fled  behind 
the  mountains ;  and  £hough  they  returned  icr 
veral  times  to  the  charge,  during  the  route;, 
the  vigilance,  dauntlefs  behaviour,  and  fire- 
arms of  the  Europeans,  drove  the  enemy  as 
often  back,  whofe  intention  vya?  to  pillage, 
pot  to  fight. 

At  lall,  after  a  march  of  four  days  and  a 
Iialf,  they  arrived  at  Giena,  parched  by 
the  fun,  thirfty  toexcefs,  and  half  dead  with 

huno;er 
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liunger  and  laffitudc;  but,  having  bathed  in 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  fed  on  the  delicious 
,  fruits  which  grow  on  its  tanks,  and  re- 
cruited exhaufted  nature  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  teeming  fields  it  fertilizes,  they 
felt  a  change,  a  renovation,  a  happinefs,  the 
inexpreflfible  delight  of  which  the  traveller, 
only,  who  has  crofled  thefe  deferts,  can 
imagine.  ^ 

A  difafter,  which  has  lately  happened,  tef^^ 
tifies  the  prudence  of  M.  Chevalier's  con- 
dudt.  About  the  fame  time  that  he  depart- 
ed from  ColTeir,  a  rich  caravan,  the  lading 
of  which  appertained  to  the  Englifh,  was 
lattacked  between  Suez  and  Grand  Cairo, 
Several  Europeans  were  prefent;  but,  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  carrying  their  arms,  they  had 
tied  them  on  the  backs  of  the  camels  ;  be- 
fides  which,  they  marched  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  without  precaution, 
depending  upon  the  aifurances  of  the  Beys, 
which  occafioned  their  ruin.  The  Bedouins 
fell  upexpedjtedly  upon  them,  without  giving 
them  time  to  put  themfelves  on  the  defenfive, 
feized  their  wealjth,  and  killed  many  of  them, 
M,  de  Su  Germain  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  a  beloved  brother,  and  two-thirds  of  his 

fortune. 


:  fortune,  in  this  fatah rencontre.  After-wan- 
dering three  days  and  nights  in  that  barren 

^AVilddrnefs,  naked,  without  food,  without 
water,  and  almoft  without  hope,  he  arrived^ 
half  dead,  at  thcT  hut  of  an  Arab,  -  who 
waflied  him  with  frefti  water,  fed  him  with 
milk,  cloathed,  and  coiiduifted  him  4o  Grand 
Cairo.  I  had  this  relation  from  his  own 
mouth:  he  is. now  on  his  return  to  France, 
where,  probably,  his  misfortunes  Ayill  inte- 
reil  and  incite  the  compaflion  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  road  from  Cof- 
feir  are  not  fo  great  during  winter ;  the  heats 
being  much  lefs.  The  fear: of  robbers  is 
then  the  greateft  obftacle;  but,  if  travellers 
go  in  a  body,  they  may  fecure .  themfelves 
from  their  a^tacks^  .Even  during  J&immfer,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  to  have,  a  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  and  water,  in  jars,-  or  fkins,'.  not  drub- 
bed with  rancid  oily  people  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  climates  perform  this  jour- 
ney with  tolerable  eafe. :  Did  the  four-and- 
tv/enty  tyrants,  wha  devour  the  riches  K>f 
Egypt,  think  but  a  moment  on  the  hafppi- 
nifs  of  the  inhabitants,  tlicy  would  caufe 
three  public  edifiQes-  to  4^^uil%«-whe«e  4he 

caravans 
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caraTans  m^t  find  reft  and  refrefhfnentj 
but  their  whole  ambition  is  the  unbounded 
gratification  of  their  pafBons,  a  reign  of  ^ 

.few  days,  and  the  mutual  deftrudtion  of 
each  other*  In  the  (liort  fpace  of  three 
years,  I  have  beheld  eleven  pafs  from  the 
excels  of  voluptuoufnefs  to  the  gravfe ;  pe- 
riflung  by  the  fword  of  their  rivals,  whom 
a  fimilar  fate  attends.  A  ftill  jgreater  num- 
ber have  efcaped  by  flight.      What  then 

.have  agriculture  and  commerce  to  expcft 
under  fuch  a  government  ?  Were  Egypt 
fubjefted  by  an  enlightened  people,  the  route 
to  Coflcir  would  be  fafe  and  commodious. 
I  even  fuppofe  it  poffible  to  turn  an  arm  of 
the  Nile  into  this  deep  valley,  over  which 
the  fea  formerly  flowed.  Such  a  canal  ap- 
pears not  more  difficult  than  that  which 
Amrou  cut  between  Foftat  and  Colfoum, 
and  would  be  much  more  advantageous,  fince 
it  would  abridge  the  voyage  of  the  Indian 
(hipping  a  hundred  leagues,  and  through  a 
perilous  ocean,  acrofs  the  farther  and  nar- 
row part  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cloths  of 
Bengal,  the  perfumes-  of  Yemen,  and  the 
gold  duft  of  Abyffinia,  would  foon  be  fecn 
at  CoiTeir^  and. the  Corn,  linen,  and  various 

produdtions 
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produftlons  of  Egypt,  given  in  return.  A* 
nation  friendly  to  the  arts,  would  foon  ren- 
der this  fine  country  once  more  the  centre 
jo£  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  point 
which  fhould  unite  Europe  to  Afia.  While 
one  part  of  the  (hipping  were  navigating  the 
Arabian  Culph,  and  failing  to  India,  another 
would  fwarm  upon  the  Mediterranean  fea^  and 
Alexandria  fhould  again  revive  from  its  aflies* 
An  obfervatory,  built  where  the  iky  is  al- 
ways ferene,  would  likewife  add  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  aftronomy ;  and  this  happy  country 
ihould  a  fecond  time  become  the  abode  of  the 
fciences,  and  the  moft  delicious  the  earth 
contains.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  not  chimerical 
projedts.  The  fituation  of  Egypt  is  the 
moft  advantageous  man  can  imagine :  it  com- 
municates with  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern 
ocean.  Nature  has  been  profufely  kind; 
nor  is  any  thing  wanting,  but  a  people  wor- 
thy to  ifthabitit,  in  order  to  raife  it  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  power  and  glory. 
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LETTER     III. 

■THE  R-OUTE  I^ROM  COUS  TO  THEBE^« 
THE  EASTERN. PART  OF  THE  LATTER 
£LESCRIE£D« 

■AJefcription  of/Jptbes  from  t>iodorus  Sicului 
ond  Strabo.  State  of  that  city  undtr  the 
Perfans^  Roman  and  TurkiJI:)  ^J^mperorSi. 
The  porticos^  Spbinx^avenues^  edifices^ 
and  ruins  of  the  great  temple^  near  Car^ 
fiacy  in  the  eajiern  part  of  Thebes^  which 
building  and  ruins  are  half  a  league  in  cir^ 
cumference.  T^he  plain  of  Caniac^  leading 
ioi  Luxor y  which  formerly  was  covered  with 
houfesy  cultivated  at  prefent.  The  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Luxor ^  and  the  magnificent 
obelifiiSy  which  are  the  mofi  beautiful  in 
Egypt y  or  the  whole  worlds  .defcribed^ 

Grand  Cairo* 
vJ  O  I  N  G  from  Cous  towards  Alfouah^ 
we  leave  the  town  of  Nequada  on  the  right* 
The  Mahometans  have  feveral  mofques^  and 
a  Coptic  billiop  refides  there.  'The  ifland 
of  Matara  is  very  near  it,  and  two  leagues 
further  w6  difcover  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the 
■*    •  '4  magnificence 
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magnificence  of  which  poets  and  hifloriaas 
have  alike  been  eager  to  defciibe.  Citations 
from  t'he  ancients^  who  faw- this  city^  will 
give  you.  Sir,  an  idea  of  what  it  formerly 
was ;  and  an  cxaft  account  of  the  monu-^ 
ments,  ftill  in  being,  will  enable  you  to  judge 
what  degree  of  credit  thofe  recitals  dcfcrve* 
iThe  dotted  line  in  the  map,  pafling  by  Car- 
nac,  Luxor,  Medinet-Abou,  and  Goumou,^ 
will  indicate  what  the  extent  was  of  this 
once  famous  city* 

**  The  great  Diofpolis,"  fays  Diodorus 
Siculus  fqjy  "  which  the  Greeks  have  nam- 
**  ed  Thebes,  was  fix  leagues  in  circumfe- 
**  rence.  Bufiris,  who  founded  it,  adorned 
•*  it  with  magnificent  edifices  and  prefents* 
•'  The  fame  of  its  power  and  wealth,  cele- 
•*  brated  by  Homer,  has  filled  the  world. 
''  Its  gates,  and  the  nunderous  veftibules  of 
'^  its  temples,  occafioned  this  poet  to  give 
•*  it  the  name  of  Hecatompylis,  Never  was 
**  there  city  that  received  fo  many  offerings, 
**  in  filver,  gold,  ivory,  coloflal  ftatues 
**  and  obelifics,  each  cut  frpni  a  fingle  ftone. 
**  Four  principal  tcoaples  arc  cfpccifUy  ad- 
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/^  mired  there,  the  moft  ancient  of  whic|i 
**  was  X^rpjaliflgjy  grai^and.fumptiiouSv  It 
/*  w^6tbirt;ee>i  ftadia  in  cnrcumferencq^r/^ 
•^  and  furFpunded  by  walls,  ^wenty-four  feet  in 
*/  thicknefs,  and  fo^ty^fiye  cubits  high.  The 
i'  riches  and  workmanfhip  of  its  ornaments 
**  were  cprrcfpondcnt  to  the  majefty  of  th.e 
1*  building,  which  many  kings  contributed 
''  to  embelliih.  The  temple  ftill  is  (land- 
"  ing,  but  it  was  ftripped  of  its  filvcr,  gpld^ 
**  ivory,  and  precious  ftones,  when  Cam- 
**^  byfes  fet  fire    to   all  the  temples  of  -E- 


gypt- 


I  have  only  quoted  the  principal  iaftal 
f/hich  that  hiftorian  writes  .  concerning  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  Thebes,  they  be^ng  fuf-^ 
ficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  ^ 
wh^jt.,I-fl:^aU  ci{c  frpn?  Stra^bo  will  give  a 
pidlure  :i)f  its  decline,,  fuoh.as  it  was  eigh- 
teen cgfituries  ago. 

"  Thebes, .  or  Uiofpolis,  prcfents  only  re- 
**  mains  of  its  former  gr^ncfcur,  difpcrf- 
*/  ed  Qvex  a  fpace  eighty  fladia  in  length. 
♦      .  . 

(r)  Diodorus  Siciilus  includes  the  fphinx-avenues^ 
and  the  porticos,  edilices,  and  courta  \^'hich  are  built 
round  the  temple,  properly  fo  called ;  and  we  fhall  find  he 
was  very  near  the  truth,   '     '   *   " ' 

'Z  ::  **;Here 
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**  Here  arc  found  a  great  number  of  tem- 
ples, in*  part  deftroyed  by  Cambyfes  :  its 
inhabitants  have  retired  to  fmall  towns, 
eaft  of  the  Nik,  where  the  prefent  city  is 
built;  and  to  the  weftern  fhore,  near 
Memnonium  (s)^  at  which  place  we  ad- 
mire two  coloflal  ftone  figures,  {landing 
on  each  fide ;  the  one  entire,  the  other  in 
part  thrown  down,  it  has  been  faid,  by  an 
earthquake  (t).  There  is  a  popular  opi- 
nion that  the  remaining  part  of  this  fla- 
tue,  towards  the  bafe,  utters  a  found 
once  a  day.  -Cufiofity  leading  me  to  ex- 
amine the  faft,  I  went  thither  with  iElius 
Gallus,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
nmnerous  friends,  and  an  efcort  of  foldiers. 
I  heard  a  found,  about  fix  o'clock  in  tha 
morning,  but  dare  not  afHrm  whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  bafe,  from  the  colofTus, 
or  had  been  produced  hy^  fome  perfon  pre- 
fent ;  for  one  is  rather  inclined  to  fuppoie 
a  thousand  different  cauies,  than  that  it 


(i)  Strabo  calls  the  temple,  near  which  was  the  ftatu« 
ofMemnon,  Memnonium. 

(f)  Strabo  Is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  attributes  the 
fell  of  this  colofius  to  an  earthquake;  the  reft  all  fay  it 
was  thrown  down  by  order  of  Cambyfes. 

*  "  D  2     '  "  fhould 
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"  fliould  be  theeffea  of  a  certainaffcmblage. 
*[  of  flones.  Beyond  .Memnonium  arc  the 
**  tombs  of  the  Kings,  hewn  out  of  the 
*'  rock.  There  are  about  forty,  made  after 
^^  a  marvellous  manner^  and  worthy  the  at-* 
*•  tention  of  travellers :  near  them  are  obe- 
•*  lifks>  bearing  various  infcriptions^  de-» 
'*  fcriptive  of  the  wealth,  power^  and  exten- 
**  five  empire/  of  thofe  fovereigns,  who  reign- 
**  ed  over  Scy  thia,  Badtriana^  India^  and  what 
**  is  now  Galled  lonia^  They  alio  recount  the 
•*  various  tributes  thofe  kings  had  exafted, 
•*  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  which 
**  amounted  to  a  million  of  men." 

Before  I  tell  you.  Sir,  how  many  of  the 
monuments,  defcribed  by  thefe  hiftorians, 
ftill  exift,  it  is  neceflary  to  inform  you  of 
the  diflribution  of  the  ornaments,  veftibules, 
courts,  and  edifices  of  the  Egyptian  tem^ 
pjks^,  left  we  ihould  loie  ourfelves  amidft 
their  ruins* 

: .  ^*  In  front  of  each  of  the  temples  of  Egypt 
"  is  a  paved  avenue,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
**  three  or  four  hundred  in  length.  Two  rows 
**  of  fphinxes,  twenty  cubits  or  more  dxftant 
**  from  each  other,  adorned  the  fides  of  thefe 
^*  avenues,  at  the  end  of  which  porticos  were 

•*  built^ 
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•**  buUt,  but  not  in  any  fixed  number*  Thefe 
**  porticos  lead  to  a  magnificent  open  fpace, 
**  which  fronts  the  temple.  Beyond  is  the 
'*  fan&uary,  which  is  fmaller>  and  in  which 
/*  no  human  figures  are  ever  fculptured,  and 
^*  very  Teldom  thcfc  of  animals.  Walls, 
**  of  an  equal  height  with  the  temple,  form 
**  the  fides  of  this  open  fpace.  Thefe  walls 
**  run  in  diverging  lines,  and  are  wideft  at 
^*  the  end  fartheft  from  the  temple  by  fifty 
^*  orfixtycubits.  They  abound  in  fculptured 
-•*  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
«*  Greek  and  Etrufcan  works.  There  is  ufual* 
•'  ly  a*  fpacious  edifice,  fupported  by  a  pro* 
**  digious  number  of  columns,  bcfide  thefe 
*^  temples  (u)^^  Having  nothing  to  con- 
fult  but  monuments  mutilated,  by  men  or 
by  time,  I  hope  the  above  defcription  will 
fupply  the  imperfedtion  of  mine.  Thus 
guided,  let  us  advance  to  the  fouth  of  Car- 
nak,  where  we  find  the  remiins  of  one  of  the 
four  principal  temples  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rui  Siculus .  Here  are  eight  entrances,  three  of 
which  have  each  a  Sphinx,  of  enormous  fize, 
{landing  in  front ;  with  two  coloflal  ftatues; 
on  each  fide  the  fphitax,  which  are  each  cut 

(«)  Strabo,  lib.  X7. 
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from  a  fingle  block  of  marble,  in  the  antiqice 
tafte,  Croffing  thefe  majcftic  avenues,  we 
come  to  four  porticos,  each  thirty  feet  wide, 
fifty- two  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty in  length.  The  entrance  to  thefe  i$  thro* 
pyramidal  gatesf,  and  the  cieling  is  formed 
of  ftones  of  an  aftonifhing  fize,  fupported  ty 
the  two  walls. 

The  firft  of  thefe  porticos  is  entirely  of 
red  granite,  perfedly  polifhed.  Without  are 
four  rows  of  hieroglyphics,  within  only 
three.  On  each  of  the  latter,  I  remarked 
two  human  figures,  larger  than  life,  and 
fculpturcd  with  great  art.  ColoiTal  figures, 
fifing  fifteen  feet  above  the  ^ttom  of  tho 
door,  dcjcorate  its  fides ;  without  arc  two 
ftatues,  thirty- three  feet  high,  the  one  of  red 
granite,  the  other  fpottcd  with  black  and 
greyi  and  within  is  another,  of  a  finglc 
block  of  marble,  wanting  the  head,  each 
bearing  a  kind  of  crofs  in  its  hand,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  phallus^  which,  among  the  Egyp^ 
tians,  was  the  fymbol  of  fertility. 

The  fecond  portico  is  half  deftroyed  5  the 
gate  has  only  two  rows  of  hieroglyphics,  of 
gigantic  fize,  one  towards  the  foutb,  the 
other  towards  the  north.     Each  front  of  the 

third 
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tliird  portico  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
of  coloflal  figures,  and  at  the  entrance  of  ih6 
gate  are  the   remains  of  a  ftatue   of  whit* 
marble,  the  trunk  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  wearing  a  helmet,  round 
which  a  ferpent  is  twined.    The  fourth  por- 
tico is  little  more  than  walls,  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  heaps  of  rubbiih,  among  which 
are  parts  of  a  colofius,  of  red  granite,  the 
body  of  which  is  thirty  feet  round. 
•    Beyond  thefe  porticos  the  nigh  walls,  which 
/orm  the  firft  court  of  the  temple,  began. 
The  people  entered  at  twelve  gates ;  feveral 
are  deftroyed,  and  others  very  ruinous.   That 
which  has  fufFered  leaft  from  time,  and  the 
outrages  of  barbarians,  faces  the  weft.      Be- 
fore it  is  a  long  fphinx  avenue.    The  dimen^ 
fions  of  this  gate  are  forty  feet  in  width, 
fixty  high,    and   forty-eight   thick,    at  the 
foundation.     In  the  front  are  two'  rows  of 
fmall  windows,  and  the  remains  of  ftejpsiri 
its  fides,  leading  to  its  fiimmit.     Tliis  gate, 
fo  mafly  as  to  appear  indeftruAibli,  is  in  thd 
ruftic  ftile,  without  hieroglyphics,  and  mag- 
nificent in  fimplicity.     Through  this  we  en- 
ter the   great  court,    on  two  of  the  fides  of 
which  are  terraces,  eighty  feet  in  width,  and 
D  4  raifcd 
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raifed  fix  feet  above  the  ground.   Along  thefe 
run  two  beautiful  colonnades.      Beyond  Is 
the  fecond  court,  which  leads  to  the  (emple^ 
and,  by  its  extent,  equals  the  majcflrf  of  the 
building.      It  is  likewifc  cmbellifhid  by  a 
double  colonnade ;  each  column  is  above  fift^ 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  in  circumference  at 
the  bafe.     Their  capitals  arc  in  the  form  of 
a  vafc,   over  which  a  fquare  ftone  is  laid, 
which  probably  fcrved  as  a  pcdeftal  for  fta- 
tues.     Two  prodigious  coloffal  figures,  mu- 
tilated by  violence,  terminate  thefe  colonnades. 
Standing  at  this  place,   the  afloniihed  eye 
furveys  the  temple,  the  height  of  which  is 
moft  furprifing,   in  all  its^  immenfity.     Its 
walls  of  nurble  appear  evcrlafting.    Its  roof, 
which  rifes  in  the  center,   is  fuftained  by 
Ipightecn  rows  of  columns,    Thofe  ftanding 
under  the  moft  lo^ty  part  arc  thirty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  idghty  in  height:    the 
others  arc  one  third  lefs.    The  world  does 
not  contain  a  building   the  character  and 
grandeur   of  which  more   forcibly   imprefs 
jiwe  and  n\ajefty :  it  fecms  adequate  to  the 
high  idea  the  Egyptians  had  formed  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  nor  can  it  he  entered,  or 
beheld,  but  with  reverence.     Its  iidcs,  both 

within 
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Within  and  without,  are  loaded  with  hiero- 
glyphics, and  cxtraprdinary  figures.     On  the 
northern  wall  are  reprefentations  of  battles, 
with  horfes  and  chariots,  one  of  which  is. 
drawn  by  ftags.     On  the  fouthern  are  two 
barks,  with  canopies,  at  the  end  of  whick 
the  fun  appears;  the  mariners  guide  them, 
with  poles ;  two  men,  feated  at  the  ftern,  feem- 
to  dire<3;  their  proceedings,  and  receive  their 
homage*     Thefe  are  allegoric  defigns.     Ia 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Greeks,  the.  fan 
was  painted  in   a  car,    drawn   by  horft^* 
guided  by  Apollo.     The  Egyptians  repre&nt 
it  on  board  a  fhip,  conducted  by  Oliris,  and. 
feven  mariners,  who  reprefent  the  planets*  (x) 
The  entrance,  which  fronted  the  temple 
of  Luxor,   is  greatly  decayed;    but,  if  wc 
may  judge  by  the  obeliiks  that  remain,  it 
muft  have  been  moft  fumptuous.    There  are 
two  of  fixty  feet  high,  and  twenty-one  in 
circumference  at  the  bafe ;  and,  a  little  farther, 
two  others,  of  feven  ty- two  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty  in  circumference.  Eadh  of  thefe  fuperb 
monument$  is  formed  from  a  ^gle  block  of 
red  granite,  and  does  honor  to  the  genius  and 

"x)  Macroblus  Somn.  Scijuonis.    Mait.  CapeOa,  Hb.  2. 

fcicncc 
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fcicncc  of  the  antient  Egyptians.  There  aref 
hieroglyphics,  in  various  divifions,  engraved 
on  thefe  obelifks,  three  of  which  remain- 
flanding,  and  the  other  is  thrown  down. 

Proceeding  eaft  ward  from  the  great  temple, 
after  Crofling  heaps  of  rubbiih,  we. come  to 

^  a  building,  called,  by  Strabo,  the  Sandhiaryi 
which  is  fmall.  The  gate  is  ornamented' 
with  columns,  three  of  which  are  grouped^* 
and  united  under  one  fole  capital.  Withirf 
ate  various  apartments  of  granite,  'Here  thcr 
vif^n  confecrated  to  Jupiter  was  kept,  and 
>*=ho  offered  herfelf  in  facrifice  after  a  very^ 
ortraordinary  manner,  fyj 

i  have  only  defcribed  thofe  parts  of  the 
temple.  Sir,  which  are  in  beft  prefervation. 
Within  its  vaft  limits  are  feveral  edifices, 
almoft  deftroyed,  which,  no  doubt,  apper- 
tained to  the  priefts  and  facred  animals.   Near- 

.  ifee  ruins  is  a  large  expanfe  of  water ;  and  we 
meet,  at  every  ftep,  with  remains  of  columns, 

(y)  J^^^  qucm  praecipue  colunt  (Thebani)  virga 
qu^dam  genere  clariffima  et  fpccie  pulcherrlma  facratur.; 
quales  Graeci  TPalfacas  vocant.  Ea  pellicis  more  cum* 
qliibtis  ^ult  coit  uftjue  ad  naturalem  corporis  purgationem; 
Poft  purgationem^  vero,  viro  datur ;  fed  priufquam  nubat^ 
pod  pellicatuS  tempus,'in  mortux  morem  lugetur.    Strabo,^ 

lib.  i7,.-v 

fphinxes„ 
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fphinxds,  ftatues,  coloflal  figures,  and  tu^ 
ins,  fo  magnificent  that  the  invagination  it 
kept  in  ,  continual  admiration  and  amaze* 
ment.  Were  the  ground,  occupied  by.  the 
various  entrances,  porticos,  and  courts,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  temple,  meafured,  we 
fhould  find  the  whole  was,'^tlcaft',  half  a 
league  in  circumference ;  and  that  DiodoruS 
Siculus  was  not  deceived,  when  he  allowed 
it  that  extent* 

The  plain,  lying  between  Gamac  and 
Luxor,  is  not  lefs  than  a  league  in  length, 
and  was  once  covered  with  the  houfes  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  lived  in  that  eaftern  part  of 
Thebes.  Though,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus /^2ry,  they  were  five  ftories  high,  and 
folidly  built,  they  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
fill the  ravages  of  time  and  conquerors,  but 
are  totally  deitroyed  (a).  The  ground  is  at 
prefent  much  raifed, .  by  the  annual  floodings 

{%)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  J. 

{a)  Pocock,  deceived  by  this  total  dcftruiiion,  ima- 
gined Thebes  formerly  contained  no  .great  buildinas,  ex^ 
ccpt  the  temples,  and  that'  the  inhabitants  there  lived  in 
huts,  or  tents,  &c.  The  teftinjony  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
refutes  this  ^ertion, 

of 
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of  the  river,  which  has  covered  it  with  feve- 
ral  feet  of  mud»  and  the  Yuins  are  below  the 
fuffaoe*     Corn^    flax,  and  vegetables,  grow- 
in  Ae  very  places  where,  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  public  fquares,  palaces,  and  au« 
merous  edifices,  were  the  admiration  of  the 
enlightened  people  who  inhabited  them.     At 
the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  the  village  of 
Luxor,  near  which  arc  the  avenues  and  re-.^ 
mains  of  another  temple,  ftill  more  ruinous  than 
the  firft.    Its  extent  is  fpacious,  and  To  are  its 
courts,  which  arc  entered  under  porticos  fup- 
ported  by  columns  forty  feet  high,  without 
eftimating  the  bafe,  buried  under  the  fand« 
Pyramidal  majeftic  gates,  abounding  in  hiero- 
glyphics; the  remains  of  walls  built  with 
flags  of  granite,  and  which  the  barbarity  of 
men  only  could  overturn ;  rows  of  coloflal 
marble  figures,   forty  feet  high,   one  third 
buried  in  the  ground  5  all  declare  what  the 
magnificence  of  the  principal   edifice,    the 
fcite  of  which  is  known  by  a  hill  of  ruins, 
inuft  have  been.     But  nothing  can  give  a 
more  fublime  idea  of  its  grandeur  tlian  tlio 
two  obelifks,  by  which  it  was  embelliflied, 
and  which  feem  to  have  been  placed  there 

by 
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by  giants,  or  the  Genii  of  fable.  They  arc 
each  a  iblid  block  of  granite,  fcventy-two  feet 
high,  above  the  furfacc,  and  thirty-two  in 
circumference ;  but,  being  funk  deep  in  the 
fand  and  mud,  they  may  well  be  fuppofed 
ninety  feet  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit* 
The  one  is  fplit,  towards  the  middle;  the 
other  perfedly  preferved.  The  hieroglyphics 
they  cootitn,  divided  into  columns^  and  cut 
in  bas-relief  proJe<3ing  an  inch  and  a  half, 
do  honour  to  the  fculptor ;  the  hardnefs  of  the 
ftone  has  preferved  them  from  being  injured 
by  the  air.  Nothing  can  be  more  majeftic 
than  thefe  obelifks,  Egypt  is  the  fole  coun* 
try  in  the  world  where  men  have  performed 
works  like  thefe;  yet  there  is  not  a  city  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  where  they  would  not 
becom?  its  |;randeft  ornament. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  moil  remarkable  mo- 
numents found  at  prefent,  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  Thebes.  Their  very  afpedt  would  awaken 
the  genius  of  a  polifhed  nation,  but  the  Turkf 
and  Copts,  crufhed  to  duft  beneath  an  iron 
fceptre,  behold  them  without  aftonifliment, 
and  build  htits,  which  fcarcely  can  fcreea 
them  from  the  fun,  in.  their  neighbourhood. 

Thofc 
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Thefe  barbarians,  if  they  want  a  mill-ftonc, 
do  not  blufh  to  overturn  a  column,  the  fup- 
port  of  a  temple  or  portico,  and  faw  it  in 
pieces.     Thus  abje<3:  docs  defpotifm  render 

men! 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &€• 


J.  E  T  T  E  R 
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LETTER     IV. 

THE    WESTERN    PART  t>F    THEBES    DE- 
SCRIBED. 

-4  "i^j^f  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of^hebesy  dug 
in  the  mountain j  through'  fubterranean  paf- 
/ages.  Sarcophagi^  galleries^  and  hierogty-^- 
phics  defcrtbed.  Obfervations  on  the^  grand 
temple y  the  roof-  of  which  was  fupported  by 
fquare  pillars^  bearing  Jiatues.  Parts  ofu 
prodigious  cohjjal  figure  found  amhi^  thefe 
ruins.      l-he  ruiiis  of  McmnQniumykien^t^d 

.-  hy  heaps -of  mar hk,  and  r^ws  -if  fiatues\ 
either  i  mutilated-  or  fufik  a  third  of  tbeiV 

^    height  -  /« .  •  the'  earthy  ^rnid  particularly  iy  the 

*  cdebrdted'ColofJdl  figure  of  Memnon,  famous 
among  the»  anti^nts  for  the  founds  it  arii'^ 

.    culated  atfun^rifing:- .  ' 

'  To  M."l.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  HE  villages  of  GourhDu  andMedinet- 

Abou,  ^built  where  the  weflern  part  of  The-f 

bes'once  ftood,  are  furrounded  bygrain'ffruinsr. 

One   kague   well  ward   pf.  the  %^:  aa;^  the 

4  grottos 
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grottos  named  Biian  ElmelouK  the  gates  of 
the  Kings ;  where  arc  fcen  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  the  Thebais.    The  road 
to  them  is  ftrewed  with  .marbles  and  frag- 
ments^  and  we  arrive  at  them  by  a  winding 
narrow  pafs,  the  fides  of  which,  in  various 
places,  have  been  hollowed  out*     Large  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  in  the  rock,  which 
were  antecedent  to  the  building  of  houfes 
and  palaces.     The  valley  widens  at  the  far- 
ther end,  about  two  hundred  fathoms,  and 
here^i  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  the 
pafTages  which  lead  to  the  tombs.     Strabo 
counts  forty  of  them  (b)^  Diodorus  Siculus 
forty-feven /^^y ;    but  he  adds  that,  in   the 
time  of  Auguftus,  feventeen  only  remained, 
ibme  of  which  were  very  much  damaged. 
At  prefent  moft  of  them  are  cl6fed  up,  and 
nine  of  them  only  can  be  entered.     The  fub- 
terran«tn  galleries  leading  to  them,  are  in 
general  ten  feet  high,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
The  walls  and  roofs,  cut  in  a  white  rock, 
prcferve  the  brilliant*  polifli  of  ftucco.     At 
the  far  end  of  four  principal  alleys,  long- 
er and  higher  than  the  reft,  is  the  door  of  a 
large  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  marble 

II)  Stnfto,  lib.  17. {c)  Diod.  Siculus. 

tomb 
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tomb  is  fcen,  on  the  top  of  which  a  figure 
is  fculptured,  in  baflb-relievo,  and  another 
holding  a  fceptre  in  one  hand,  on  the  wall ; 
a  third,  alfo,  on  the  cieling,  bearing  a  fcep- 
tre, with  wings  defcending  as  low  as  hi& 
heels. 

The  fecond  grotto  is  fpacious,  and  much 
embellifhed,  containing,  on  the  cieling,  nu- 
merous golden  ftars ;  birds  painted  in  co- 
lours which  feem  to  have  loft  nothing  of 
their  frefhnefs  and  brilliancy ;  and  hierogly- 
phics divided  in  columns,  and  engraved  ia 
the  walls.  Two  men  are  feated  befide  the 
gate,  the  paflage  to  which  is  a  long  gentle 
declivity.  A  block  of  red  granite,  fixteen 
feet  high,  ten  long,  and  fix  wide,  forms  the 
farcophagus  of  the  king,  who  is  fculptured 
in  bafib-relievo  on  the  top  of  the  tomb,  and 
furrounded  by  a  hieroglyphical  infcription. 
Riches  cut  out  of  the  rock,  probably,  ferved 
as  repofitorics  for  the  mummies  of  the  roy- 
al family.  The  tombs,  erected  in  other 
apartments,  have  been  carried  away  by  force, 
as  their  fragments  atteft.  There  is  one  ex- 
ceedingly fine  grotto,  which  contains  only  a 
marble  lid,  ten  feet  long  and  fix  wide ;  and 
in  the  farther  part  of  the  moft  diilant  ca- 

Vol.  II.  E  vera 
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indicates.  Before  I  defcribe  the  ruins  of  this? 
famous  place,  permit  me  to  cite  what  Dio- 
dorus  has  written  on  the  fubjecft.  "  Ten 
"  ftadia  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
"  Thebes,"  fdj  fays  this  hiftorian,  "  is  the 
**  admirable  one  of  Ofymandyas.  The  en- 
**  trance  to  it  is  by  a  veftibule  of  various 
*^  coloured  ftones,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
'*  and  fixty-eight  high.  Leaving  this,  we 
"  enter  a  fquare  periftyle,  each  fide  of  which 
**  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  .^^mals, 
*'  twenty-four  feet  high,  cut  from  blocks  of 
*'  granite,  ferve  as  columns,  and  fupport  the 
*'  cieling,  which  is  compofed  of  marble  flabs, 
^'  twenty- feven  feet  fquare,  and  embelliflied 
**  throughout  by  golden  ftars,  glittering  on 
'^  a  ground  of  azure.  Beyond  this  periftyle 
^*  is  another  entrance, .  and  after  that  a  vef- 
"  tibule,  built  like  the  firft,  but  containing 
**  more   fculptures  of  all   kinds.      At  the 

(d)  Diod.  Siculu?,  lib.  I.  The  great  caverns,  where 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  may  be  feen,  are  only 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Medinet-Abou ;  therefore, 
Diodorus  is  tolerably  exaft,  fince,  at  moft,  he  is  not 
deceived  above  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Pococlc  has  com- 
mitted a  more  Confiderable  error  in  placing  the  tomb  of 
Ofymandyas  at  Lin:or,  on  the  other  fide  the  Nile* 


€i 
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**  entrance  are  three  ftatues,  formed  from  a 
*^  fingle  ftone,  by  Memnon  Syenite,  the 
*^  ^principal  of  which,  reprefenting  the  king, 
"  is  feated,  and  is  the  largeft  in  Egypt.  One 
'*  of  its  feet,  exadtly  meafured,  is  above  ftvcn 
"  cubits.  The  other  two  figures,  fupported 
'^  on  his  knees,  the  one  on  the  right,  the 
^*  other  on  the  left,  are  thofe  of  his  mother 
<'  and  daughter.  The  whole  work  is  lefs 
**  valuable  for  its  enormous  gran'deur  than 
*'  for  the  beauty  of  the  fculpture,  and  the 
**  choice  of  the  granite,  which,  though  fo 
^*  extenfive,  has  neither  flaw,  nor  blemifh, 
"  on  its  furface.  The  coloflus  bears  this  in- 
^*  fcriptiofi,  I  am  Ofyinandyas,  king  of  kings: 
**  he  who  would  comprehend  my  greatnefsy 
♦*  and  wi>€re  I  rejly  let  him  dejiroy  fome  one 
^'  of  thefe  works  (e).  Befides  this  is  another 
*^  llatue  of  his  mother,  cut  from  a  fingle 
*^  block  of  granite,  thirty  feet  high.  Three 
^^  queens  arc  -  fculptured  on  her  head,  inti- 
^^  mating  that  fhe  was  daughter^  wife  and 
<*  mother  of  a  king, 

^  {e)  \  believe  this  infcription  was  fatal  to  the  coloflus, 
and  occafioned  Cambyfes  to  break  it  in  two. 

The  French  reads,  que  fon  detrulfc ;  the  Greek,  viKaircd 
n^]  r  iiAoov^i[yoi>v^  let  him  conquer,  i.e.  exgeed,  fome  of 
my  works,     1\ 

E  3  ''  After 
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''  After  this  portico  is  a  periftyle,  ftiU 
**  more  beautiful  thaij  the  firft^  on  fhe  ftone^ 
"  of  which  is  engraved  the  hiftory  of  the 
^^  war  of  Ofymandyas,  againfl  the  rebels  of 
^*  Badtriana,  The  fa9ade  of  the  front  wall 
*^  exhibits  this  prince  attacking  ramparts, 
"  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rivg r  flows ;  he 
*'  is  combating  advanced  troops,  and  by  his 
**  fide  is  a  terrible  lion,  ardent  in  his  defence. 
"  On  the  right  wall  are  captives  in  chainS| 
^'  with  their  hands  and  genitals  cut  ojflf,  as 
<^  marks  of  reproach  fpr  their  cowardice^ 
^*  The  wall  on  the  left  contains  fymbolicaj 
*^  figures,  of  exceedingly  good  fculpture^ 
*'  defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  facrifice  of 
*^  Ofymandyas,  returning  from  this  war^ 
*'  In  the  center  of  the  periftyle,  where  thip 
*'  roof  is  open,  an  altar  was  credted  of  a 
**  fingle  ftone,  of  marvellous  bulk^  and  cXt 
^'  quifite  workqianihip  ^  and,  at  the  farther 
"  wall  are  twp  cplofifal  figures,  each  hewp 
**  from  a  fingle  block  of  marble,  forty  feet 
**  high,  feated  on  their  pedeftals.  Thi$ 
**  admirable  periftyle  has  three  gates,  one 
"  between  the  two  ftatues,  and  the  others. 
**  on  each  fide.  Thefe  lead  to  an  edifice  twQ 
ff  hundred  feet  fquare,  the  roof  of  which 

H  i^ 
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^  -is  fupported  by  high  coliimn&.  It  refcm* 
-*V  bles  a  magnificent  theatre.  S^eral  figures^ 
^*  carved  in  wood,  reprefeat  a  tribtinal  ad-^^ 
<*  miniftering  juiticc.  Thirty  judg^«  are  feeft 
^*  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  in  die  midft  of- 
-^*  them  the  chief  juftice,  with  a  ^le  of 
^*.  books  at  his  feet,  and  a  figure  of  Truth, 
**  with  her  eyes  (hut,  fuipended  from  his 
**  neck. 

**  Beyond  is  a, walk,  furpoundfed  by  edi- 
*y  fices  of  various  forms,  in  which  werc^ 
**  tables  ftored  with  all  kinds  of  moft  deli- 
^*-cious  viaikd«.  In  one  of  thcfet  Ofymau;* 
**  dyas,  cloatheci  io  magnificent  robes,  offers 
^^  up  the  gold  and ifilver  which  he  annually 
***  drew  from  thp:  mines  of  Egypt  to  the^ 
**  gods.  Beneath,-  the  amount  of  this  rfeve-' 
**  nue,  which- w^s. thirty- twft  million  minas 
^^  of  filver/was  iftfcribed*  Another  buildi»g 
^*  frontained  the  feVr^d  library^  at  the  entrance 
**  of  which  thefe  words  were  i^ad.  Physic 
"  FOR  THE  Soul.  A  fourth  contained  slV 
**  the  deities  of  Egypt,  with  the' king,  offer- 
"  ing  fuitable  prefents  to  each,  and  calling 
*^  Ofiris,  and  the  furrounding  divinities,  to 
**  witnefs  he  had  exercifed  piety  toward  the 
gods,  and  juftice  toward  men.  Befide 
E  4  ''  thQ 
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*^  the  library  ftood  one  of  the  fincft  o^thcfe' 
**  edifices,  and  in  it  twenty  couches,  to  re- 
*^  cline  on,  while  feafting ;  alfo -the  ftatues 
**  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ofyniandyas,  whofc 
**  body,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  depofited  here. 
**  Various  adjoining  apartments  contained 
**  reprefentations  of  all  the  confecrated  ani- 
*f  mals  of  Egypt.  -Hence  was  the  afcent  to 
**  the  fepulchre  of  the  king,  on  the  fummit 
*^  of  which  was  placed  a  circle  of  gold,  in 
**  thicknefs  one  cubit,  and  three  hundred 
*^  and  fixty-five  in  circumference;  each 
**  cubit  correfponded  to  a  day  in  the  year, 
*^  and  on  it  were  engraved  the  rifing  and 
"  fetting  of  the  ftars,  for  that  day,  with' 
**  fuch  aftrological  indicat^ions  as  the  fuper- 
'^  ftition  of  the  Egyptians  had  affixed  to" 
'*  them.  Gambyfes  is  faid  to  have  carried 
**  off  this  circle,  when  he  ravaged  Egypt* 
'*  Such,  according  to  hiftorians,  was  the 
**  tomb  of  Ofymandyas,  which  furpaffcd  all 
'^others,  as  well  by  its  wealth  as  by  the 
*^  workmanfhip  of  the  fkilful  artifts  em-^ 
*f  ployed/'  (*) 

{*)  Some  very  flight  deviations  from  the  French  text 
have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  Dipdorus, '   T. 

I  dare 
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'  I  dafe  not.  Sir,  warrant  all  that  l!)iodorus 
Siculus  advances,  on  the  faith  of  preceding 
writers;  for,  in  his  time,  the  grea;tcft  part 
of  thefe  edifices  were  ne  longer  in  exiftence. 
Nay,  I  confefs  that,  in  any  other  country, 
fuch  marvellous  edifices  would  pafs  for  mere 
chimaeras  ;  but  in  this  land  of  fecundity, 
which  feems  to  have  been  firft  rhonoured  by 
the  creative  geniijs  of  the  arts,  they  acquire 
probability.  Let  us  examine  the  remains  of 
thofe  monuments,  and  our  eyes  will  oblige 
us  to  believe  in  miracles,  Thefe  remains 
are  heaped  together  near  Medinet-Abou  ffj^ 
in  the  circumference  of  about  half  a  league. 
The  temple,  veftibules,  and  periftyles,  pre- 
fent  only  piles  of  ruins,  among  which  fome 
pyramidal  gates  rear  their  heads,  whofe  fo- 
lidity  has  rendered  them  indeftrudlible ;  but 
the  numerous  coloflal  figures,  defcribed  by 
Diodorus,  though  mutilated,  ftill  fubfift. 
That  rieareft  the  ruins,  which  is  of  yellow 
marble,  is  funk  in  the  earth,  one  third  of 
its  height.  On  a  line  with  it  is  another  of 
fpotted  marble,  blacl;  and  white,  thirty  feet 

(/5  Medinet-Abou  fignifies  the  city  of  the  father.  That 
Memnonium  ftood  here  cannot  be  doubted,  fincc  it  isi 
^fo  called,  in  the  Itinerary,  Papa^  or  Father.  * 

long. 
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long,  with  many  hieroglyphics  fculpturcd 
on  its  back.  In  the  fpace  between  them, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, and  broken  ftatues,  denoting  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  veflibules.  Beyond  are 
two  other  coloflal  ftatues,  totally  disfigured, 
and  a  hundred  fathom  ftill  further,  the  tra- 
veller is  ftruck  with  aftoniftiment  at  the 
fight  of  two  gigantic  figures,  which  feem- 
Kke  rocks,  and  are  feated  befide  each  other. 
Their  pedeftals  are  nearly  equal,  and  formed 
from  blocks  of  granite,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  wide.  The  fmalleft  of  thefe  fta- 
tues is,  alfo,  one  fole  ftone ;  the  other,  the 
largeft  in  Egypt,  is  formed  of  five  different 
pieces  of  granite,  and  broken  in  the  middle. 
This  fliould  feem  to  be  the  ftatue  of  Ofy- 
inandyas  (gjy  for  we  find  two  figures,  fculp- 
tured  in  bafifo-relievo^,  the  length  of  his  legs,, 
^nd   rifing   one   third   as   high  as    himfelf, 

(g)  Th^  only  obje6li^n  to  this  opinion  is  that,  ac* 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  ftatue  of  Ofymandyas, 
with  thofe  of  his  mother  and  daughter,  were  all  formed 
frpm  one  fole  block ;  and  this  coloffus  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  pieces  :  but  the  firft  of  thefe  piece?,  reaching  from 
the  fole  of  the  foot  to  the  elbows,  comprehends  the  tWQ 
other  figures,  which,  perhaps,  i§  what  the  hiftorian  mean^ 
to  fay.    The  renuindej:  is  conformable  to  his  defcription, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  the  mother  and  daughter  of  thi? 
prince.  The  other  coloflus,  of  one  fingle 
ftone,  correfponding  to  the  dimenfions  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  gives,  alfo  reprefented  the  mo- 
ther of  the  king.  You  will  form  fome  idea 
of  the  gigantic  fize  of  the  grand  coloflus, 
when  you  are  told  that  its  foot,  _alone,  is, 
near  eleven  feet  long,  Avhich  anfwers  to  the. 
feven  cubits  of  Dipdorus.  This  ftatue,  the 
half  of  which  remains  on  its  bafe,  and  which 
Strabo  calls  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  uttered 
a  found  at  fun-rifing-  Its  fame  formerly 
was  very  great.  Several  writers  have  fpoken 
of  it  with  enthufiafm,  regarding  it  as  one  of 
the  fcvQn  wonders  of  the  world.  A  crowd 
of  Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions,  which  are 
ftill  legible  on  the  bafe  and  legs  of  the  co- 
lofTus,  atteft  that  |)rinces,  generals,  gover- 
nors, and  men  of  all  conditions,  have  heard 
this  miraculous  found.  You  know.  Sir, 
what  the  judicious  Strabo  thought,  and,  I 
hope,  you  will  be  of  his  opinion.  'Such, 
Sir,  are  the  remains  of  Thebes,  and  her  hun- 
dred gates,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  loft  la 
the  obfcurity  of  ages,  and  which  ftill  con-^ 
tains  proofs  of  the  perfection  of  the  arts  in 
thofe  moft  diftant  times.     All  here  is  fub- 

Ijme, 
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lime,  all  majcftic.  Its  kings  fccm  to  have 
acquired  the  glory  of  never  dying,  while 
their  obelilTcs  and  coloffal  ftatues  exift,  and 
to  have  only  laboured  for  immortality.  They 
could  preferve  their  memory  againfl  the  ef- 
forts of  time,  but  not  againft  the  barbarifm 
of  conquerors  ;  thofe  moft  dreadful  fcourges 
of  fcience  and  nations,  which,  in  their  pride, 
they  have  too  often  crafed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


:   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c/ 


T.  R  T  T  E  R 
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LETTER      V. 

-THE    ROUTE    BETWEEN     THEBES    AND 

ESNA.' 

A  defcription  of  Armantj  fonnerly  Hermun-^ 
tkisy  where  are  two  antique  temples,  built  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo y  the  latter  in 
good  prefervation.  Remarks  on  Okfir  and 
its  pott ery;  on  the  anciejtt  temple  near  the 
town  of  EfnUj  in  which  the  Turks  houji 
their  cattle  ^  and  on  another  temple y  wejl  of 
thaty  wher£  the  Egyptians  worJ}:ippcd  Neiih, 
the  Minerva  'of  the  Greeks  :  on  the  convent 
founded  by  St.  Helena,  and  the  cemetery  -of 
the  martyrs  \  alfo  on  the  jlone  baram,-  and 
its  ifc  in  snaking  kitchen  utcnfils.  •    - 

To  M.   L.   M.  .... 

Grand  Cairo. 

W I T  PI  pain.  Sir,  one  tears  one's,  felf  fr oax 
Thebes   and  her   hundred   gates  (h).      Mer 

•monuments 

{h)  I  delight  in  this  epithet^  by  which  Homer,  at  a 
ftroke,  paints  the  grandeur  of  ^that\city.-  It  is  fublimfe, 
hecaufe  iigt  exaggerated.    -A  little  ;4rte»Uon,.U0  the-por- 

j;»  ticos. 
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edifice,  which,  probably,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  now  made  a  church  of  by  the 
Chriftians.  The  plaifter,  on  which  crofles 
are  painted,  covers  the  hieroglyphics  and 
Egyptian  infcriptions. 

Four  leagues  from  Armapt,  up  the  coun- 
try, is  die  village  of  Okfor.  Abulfeda  fays 
that,  in  his  time,  much  pottery  was  made 
there  fkj ;  and  this  pottery  ftill  fubfifts. 
They  carry  their  vafes  to  the  Nile,  tic  them 
on  a  bed,  formed  by  palm  branches,  with 
the  mouth  downwards,  then  put  a  fecond 
row  on  the  firft,  in  like  manner  difpofed, 
and  afterwards  a  third.  This  kind  of  raft 
floats  fupported  by  the  air,  which,  included 
in  the  hollow  of  the  yafes,  acts  as  in  the 
diving-bell.  Two  men  feat  themfelves  upon 
and  conduft  them  from  town  to  town,  till 
they  have  fold  all  their  ware.  I  have  feen 
feveral  of  thefe  rafts  even  below  Grand  Cairo. 
Okfor  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a  plain,  fertile 
in  corn,   and  excellent  dates. 

Proceeding  fouthv/ard,  we  pafs  two  hills, 
near  Gebelein,  ^t  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
tomb  of  a  Mahometan  faint,  and,  foon  af- 

(i)  Abulicuaj  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

ter. 
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ter,    difcover  Asfoun  (l)^   a  tolerably  large 
town,  built  near  the  ruins  of  Aphroditopo- 
lis.     From  Thebes  to  Syene,  crocodiles  are 
frequently  perceived,    ftretched  on  the  Tan- 
dy   banks    which  the  retiring  Nile    leaves 
dry.      They    fleep  in  the    fun ;     but  their 
fleep  is  far   from  found,    for    they  plunge 
into     the      water     at      the     approach     of 
boats.     They  feldoni  defcend  into  the  lower 
Thebais,     and   never   below    Grand    Cairo. 
Thefe   voracious    animals,    though    covered 
with  almoft  impenetrable  fcales,  fly.  places 
too  touch  frequented   by    men,    and  would 
rather  harbour  towards  AfTouan,  where  boats 
come  more  feldom.     According  to  the  an- 
cients, the  ichneumon  entered  the  jav/s  of 
this  monfler,  while  he  w^s  afleep,  and  de- 
voured his  entrails.     The  ichneumon  feeks 
for   crocodile  eggs,  hidden  among  the  fands, 
and  eats,  when  he  can  find,   theni.     This 
was,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  that  fable. 

We  approach  the  port  of  Efna,  Sir,  a 
confiderable  town,  governed  by  an  Arab 
prince,  and  a  cachef,  dependant  on  the  Bey 

(/)  This  is  the  third  city  of  this  name  5  they  were  fo 
called  by  the  Greeks.  When  I  fiiall  fpeak,  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  I  fball 
give  fuch  Egyptiaii  names  as  are  come  dov/n  to  us. 

Vol.  II.  F  of 
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of  Girga.  The  Mahometans  have  feveral 
mofques  here,  and  the  Copts  a  church,  with 
two  priefts  to  perform  divine  fervice.  Abul- 
feda  fays,  **  Efm.  fmj,  remarkable  for  its  pub- 
lic baths  and  trade,  is  built  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aflbuan  and 
Cous,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  acknow- 
ledges, adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia, 
the  Copts  for  its  founders,  fnj  Its  well 
cultivated  lands  abound  in  corn  and  palm- 
trees,  and  its  precinits  in  gardens  and 
fruit-trees.  Here  are  feveral  antique  mo- 
numents, built  by  the  Copts,  and  {lately 
ruins." 

This  defer iption  is  ilill  fuitablc  to  Efna,- 
which  is  furrounded  by  rich  fields,  .and 
ihaded  by  orange  groves,  fertile  in  flowers 
and  Iruics.  This  city,  formerly  called  La- 
topolis,  aJored  Minerva,  and  the  fifla  hitus.  fcj 
it  contains  an  antique  temple,  which  has 
thick  walls  on  three  of  its  iid-cs.  Six  large 
fiUted  columns,  with  capitals  ornamented  by 
palm  leaves,  ftand  in  the  frciit;  eighteen 
others  fupport  the  roof,  v/hich  is  compofed 

(w)  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

(n)  The  Arabs  call  die  anticnt  Lgyptians  Copts. 

(o)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

cf 
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of  huge  marble  flabs,  A  frizQ  is  carried 
round  ^tbe  building,  and  innumerable  hiero- 
glyphics carved  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  within, 
executed  much  more  carefully,  mark  the 
degree  of  progrefs  the  Egyptians  had  made 
in  fculpture.  This  temple  is  defiled  by  the 
dung  heaps  of  the  cattle  which  the  Turks 
houfe  in  it.  The  barbarians  do  not.  bluili 
to  make  cow-flails  of  the  fineft  monuments 
of  antient  Egypt. 

Another  temple  ftands  a  league  weft  of 
Efna,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  woman, 
feated,  is  fculptured  in  many  places,  fpj 
Minerva  was  honored  here,  and  here  the  fifh 
latus  was  cherifhed.  Perhaps  the  columns 
of  this  temple  gave  the  Greeks  the  idea  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  foliage  of  the 
capitals  much  refembles  that  of  the  Acan- 
thus, except  that  it  projects  lefs,  and  is 
fometimes  only  Iketched.  The  brightnefe  of 
the  colouring  of  various  animals,  painted  on 

(p)  This  woman  feated  was  an  Egyptian  divinity,  called 
Neith,  aad  which  the  antient  Greeks,  riamcd  ('Aj^wj'ii) 
Minerva.  They,  in  imitation  of  their  preceptors,  at  firfl 
engraved  and  painted  her  feated,  as  we  {hairfee  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  letters. 

F  2  the 
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the  deling,    is  preferved.      The  Egyptians^ 
often  ufed  gold  and  ultramarine  blue  in  their 
paintings;   but,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
remains  of  their  works,  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  art  of  fliading,  by  which  colours 
infenfibly  mingle  with  each  other,  and  give 
objeds  the  form  and  efFedt  they  pofTefs  in 
nature.       Their    colours    were   exceedingly 
brilliant,    but  almoft  always  uniform,  and 
laid  on  diftinft  from  each  other.     South  of 
Efna  are  the  ruins  of  a  monaftery,  founded 
by  St.   Helena,    near  the   caemetery  of  the 
martyrs,  where  are  tombs,    under  cupolas,, 
fupported  by  arcades.     The  inhabitants  of 
Efna  having  revolted  againft  the  perfecuting 
Dioclefian,  he  deftroyed  their  city,  and  put 
them  to  the  fword.     This  place,  confecrated 
by  religion,  is  become  celebrated  among  the 
Copts,  who  go  thither,  on  pilgrimage,  from 
the  ftioil  diilant  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Along  the  chain  of  mountains,  which 
run  eafl  of  the  Nile,  and  almoft  facing 
Efna,  are  quarries  which  yield  a  foft  ftone, 
called  baram,  of  which  kitchen  uteniils  are 
-made.  It  is  hardened  by  the  fire,  and  makes 
excellent  pots  and  faucepans,  which  do  not 

give 
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give  the  leaft  bad  tafte  to  the  food.  I  (hall 
finifh  this  letter.  Sir,  by  warning  you  that 
Father  Sicard  and  Vanfleb  have  confounded 
this  place  with  Syene,  which  is  fituated  under 
the  tropic,  thirty  leagues  to  the  fouth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  .&c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     VL 

THE    ROUTE    FROM     ESNA    TO    THE    LAST 
CATARACT. 

'Edfoti  defcrihedy  ivbere  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo ^      The  dangerous  pajfage  of  Hajar 
Safjal.      Scite  of  Coum  Ombo^  the  ancient 
Ombos ;  a7id  I'emarks  on  the  crocodiles  which 
are^  in  thefe  parts ^  feen  in  focks.     Arrival 
at  Syency  iiow  called  Ajfouan^     Account  of 
that   citjy     its  monuments^  foljlitial    well, 
arid   of  the   image  of  the  fun  feen  in  it, 
ii>hen   at  the   tropic   of  Cancer.      Of  the 
ijlands  of  Phila  and  Elephaittinay  with  their 
temple  and  antiquities.     Of  the  quarries  ■  of 
granite,  wcjl  of  the  cataraSi.     RetrofpeBive 
view  f  the  country  between  Grand  Caira 
a/ui  Syene. 

To  M,  h.  M. 

Grand  Cairo, 

We  now  approach.    Sir,    to  the  end   of 

our  journey.     The  heat,  beginning  to  make 

itfelf  felt,  infornis  us  we  are  near  the  tropic. 

The  burning  fouth  wind  blows  in  gufts, 

und 
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'  and  raifes  vortexes  of  find,  pernicious  to 
man  and  beaft,  who  both  feelc  fhelter,  the 
one  in  their  caverns,  the  other  in  their  huts. 
But  happily  this  dangerous  wind  feldom  con- 
tinues above  two  days,  which  fpacc  of  time 
is,  fometime^,  fufficient  for  the  deftruftion 
of  caravans  amidft  the  deferts. 

The  country  alTumes  another  afpcft.  At 
our  departure  from  Grand  Cairo  we  faw  the 
land  fown ;  near  Girga  the  corn  was  in  ear, 
and  they  are  reaping  it  here,  at  the  end  of 
January :  fuch  '  is  Egypt !  In  tr^verfing  it, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  we  fee  the 
decoration  of  the  fcerte  fenfibly  change.  Ver- 
dure, flowers,  and  harvefts  arc  in  rapid  fuc- 
ceflion.  ^  To  progrefl5ve  inundation,  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  muft  this  diverfity  of 
profpe6t,this  variety  of  produ<5tion,  thus  exten- 
lively  and  inceflantly  renewed,  be  attributed. 

Above  Efna  is  the  village  of  Edfou,  go- 
verned by  an  Arabian  Sheik,  and  built  on 
the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Apollo.  Here 
is  an  antique  temple,  full  of  hieroglyphics, 
among  which  are  men  with  the  heads  of  fal- 
cons. The  inhabitants  were  enemies  to 
crocodiles.  Some  few  leagues  from  Edfou, 
the  bed  of  the  river,  enclofed  between  pro- 
F  4  minent 
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minent  rocks,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  only 
fifty  toifes  in  width.  This  place  is  called 
Hajar  Salfala,  the  ftone  of  the  chain,  ancj 
it  is  thought  a  chain  was  formerly  flretched 
acrofs  the  river.  The  rocks  on  the  weftera 
banks  are  hewn  into  grottos.  Columns,  pi- 
lafters,  and  hieroglyphics,  are  feeii ;  with  a 
chapel  cut  into  the  hard  ftone.  The  waters, 
confined  between  the  mountains,  run  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  ftream  cannot  be 
ftemmed  but  with  a  favourable  wind. 

Faffing  Hiijar  Salfala,  to  th,e  eaft  of  the 
Nile,  is  Coum  Ombo,  at  the  foot  of  which 
mount  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  that  afcer- 
tain  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Ombos,  where- 
the  inhabitants  adored  the  crocodile.  Thefe 
animals  are  exceedingly  common  about  this 
height,  and  are  feen  defcending  in  herjds  fron^ 
the  fandy  ifles,  and  fwim  and  wind  among  the 
waters.  It  fhould  fcem  as  if  thefe  dreadful 
reptiles  had  taken  up  their  at  ode  near  the 
city  where  they  received  homage ;  but,  ir\ 
reality,  they  are  more  numerous  here,  than 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  becaufe  the  banka 
of  the  Nile  are,  here,  almoft  deferted. 

.  We  drive  near  to  AiTouan,  formerly  Sy^ 
enCjj  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  voyage,. 

an4 
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and  where  I  (hall  follow  my  ufual  plan,  firft 
citing  the  defcription  the  befl:  writers  of  an- 
tiquity have  given  of  thefe  places,  and,  after- 
wards,  adding  an  account  of  their  prefent 
ftate,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone. 
No  author  has  better  defcribed  Syene  and  its 
environs  than  Strabo  (q).     "  Syene  is  a  city 
**  of  Egypt,  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  5  \ 
**  fronting  it  is  the  ifland  of  Elephantina, 
^^  where  there  \^  a  fmall  town,    with   the 
**  temple  of  Cneph/^r^,   and  a  Nilometer, 
**  that  is  to  fay,  a  well  (or  tube)  formed 
*^  out  of  a  fingle  flone,  and  placed  o;i  the 
**  bank  of  the  Nile,  by  which  its  degrees  of 
'*  increafe  are  meafured;    for  the  water   of 
**  this   well    rifes  and  falls  with   the  river, 
"  Lines   drawn  on    the    walls   indicate  the 
"  moment  of  its  increafe,  the  time  when  it 
'*  is   higheft,  and  the  intermediate  degrees. 
**  Men,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  obferve  the 
*'  rifing  of  the  v/aters,  proclaim  it  through- 
*'  out  Egypt,  that   the  year's  increafe  may 
"  be  known  ;  for,  at  a  certain  time,    thcv 
"  know,  by  infliliible  figns,  how  high   the 

(q)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(r)  An  Egyptian  deity,  concerning  which  I  (hall  here-- 
after  fpeak. 

"  Nile 
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"  Nile  will  rife,  long  before  it  begins  to 
'*  overflow  the  lands.  The  governors  of  the 
'*  provinces  are  immediately  informed,  and 
'*  this  intelligence  is  a  guide  to  the  hufband- 
'*  man  concerning  the  diftribution  of  the 
"  waters,  the  railing  of  mounds,  and  the 
'•  cleanfmg  the  canals.  Officers  appointed 
*•  to  collect  the  tribute,  proportion  it  to  the 
•*  degree  of  inundation  (s). 

•  *'  Syene  (lands  immediately  under  the  tro- 
**  pic ;  a  well  is  funk  here,  which  marks 
'*  the  fummer  folftice,  and  the  day  on  which 
'*  it  happens  is  known  when  the  ftile  of  the 
*'  fun- dial  calls  no  fhade  at  noon.  At  that 
'*  inilant,  the  vertical  fun  darts  his  rays  to 
**  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  his  entire 
^  image  is  defcribed  upon  the  water. 

"  Three  cohorts,  quartered  in  this  city, 
"  guard  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
*'  A  little  below  Elephantina,  a  rock  im- 
"  pedes  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  forms  a 
**  fmall  cataract.  It  is  lower  towards  the 
"  middle,  fo  as  to  give  paiTage  to  the  wa- 
*^  ters  5  but  its  two  fides,  rifing  perpendi- 
**  cularly,    form    two    navigable    channels, 

(j)  Egypt,  at  prefent,  pays  no  tribute  to  th«  Grand 
Scignor  when  the  Nile  does  not  rife  to  fixtcen  cubits. 

"  which 
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•*  which  boats  eafily  pafs.  The  watermen 
**  venture,  in  their  flight-  boats,  to  tfuft 
**  thcmfclves  to  the  rapid  current,  in  the 
**  middle  of  the  cataradt,  and  receive  no 
*'  harm.  Above  is  the  ifle  of  Philae,  which 
"  is  common  to  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians : 
**  the  latter  live  in  afmall  town,  much  like 
**  that  of  Elephantina  for  fize  and  building. 
**  It  contains  temples,  in  which  the  hawk 
•'  of  Ethiopia  is  held  facred." 

The  ifland  of  Elephantina,  Sir,  is  half  a 
league  long,  and  half  as  wide.  The  city 
Strabo  defcribes  no  longer  exiils  ^  but  a  fmall 
village  is  built  on  its  ruins,  near  which  is  a 
ftately  gate  of  granite,  the  entrance  of  the 
portico  appertaining  to  the  temple  of  Cneph, 
of  which,  like  wife,  a  building,  furrounded 
by  thick  walls  and  rubbifh,  made  a  part.  A 
rampart,  ered:ed  at  one  end  of  the  ifland, 
lecured  it  from  inundation.  The  Nilome- 
ter,  fo  well  placed  here,  to  determine  the 
firft  increafe  of  the  waters,  and  regulate  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  According  to  Strabo's  defcription, 
we  may  fuppofe  it  was  a  chamber,  like  that 
gf  Mekias,  in  the  ifland  of  Raouda,  except 
that  it  wa3  made  from  a  fingle  fl:one ;  and, 

infl:ead 
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inftead  of  a  column,  divided  into  cubits  and 
inches,  the  inundation  was  meafured  by  lines 
drawn  upon  the  wall.  This  Nilometer,  cut 
from  a  block  of  marble,  has  fcarcely  been 
deftroyed ;  it  is  probably  buried  beneath  the 
finds  and  mud  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  may 
be  again  recovered. 

Four  other  iflands  furround  .that  of  Ele- 
phantina,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
rocks  of  granite,  from  which  thofe  enoimous 
fragments  have  been  cut,  employed  in  con-. 
ftrucSting  the  grand  edifices  of  Egypt.  From 
one  of  thefe  was  that  vaft  cube  taken,  each 
fide  meafuring  fixty  feet,  in  which  the  fane- 
tuary  at  Butis  was  cut  ftj.  Many  thou- 
fand  workmen,  according  to  hiftory,  were 
three  years  employed  in  taking  it  to  its  place 
of  deftination.  It  was  the  moft  enormous 
weight  ever  moved  by  human  power. 

Alfouan,  built  eaft  of  the  Nile,  is  only  a 
miferable   place,    with  a  fmall   fort,    com-  • 
pianded  by  an  aga  of  the  janiflaries,.    The 

(i)  See  Letters  on  Egypt,   vol.  I.     Mr.  Pocock  has 
placed  thTs  vaft  ftone  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Saisj  • 
but  this  is  a   difecl   contradiction  of    Herodotus,    whci 
dcfcribes  it,  and  affirms  he  faw  it  at  Butis,  in  the  temple 
of  Latona. 

reniainsi 
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re^nains  of  Syene  are  on  an  eitiinence  to  the 
fouth.  Columns  and  pillars  of  granite,  fcat- 
tered  here  and  there,  denote  its  fcite.  Here 
is  an  antient  edifice,  with  apertures  at  the 
top,  and  windows  facing  theeaft;  perhaps, 
it  was  the  obfervatory  of  the  Egyptians  :  the 
folftitial  well  might  correfpond  with  one  of 
its  apertures,  and  the  image  of  the  fun  be 
refiedted  from  the  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
fad:,  attefted  by  all  antiquity,  ^  cannot  be 
queflioned,  and,  while  it  proves  the  aflrono- 
mical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fineft  obiervations 
ever  made  by  man.  It  is  very  aftonifliing 
that,  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
no  traveller  has  flopped  at  Syene,  a  few  days 
before  the  fummer  folftice,  to  feek  this  won- 
derful well,  and  verify  fo  interefting  a  dif- 
covery.  For  my  own  part,  my  fortune  not 
being  great,  and  having  no  afliflance  from 
government,  I  did  not  go  fo  far  up  as  this, 
city,  where  it  would  have  been  neceffary  to 
have  remained,  at  leaft,  a  week  ;  the  journey 
is  exceedingly  expenfive,  and  there  is  no  being 
fafe  from  robbers,  except  by  continual  pre- 
fents  to  governors,  and  keeping  janilTaries  in 
pay ;    therefore,  inftead  of  writing  ray  own 

obfer- 
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obfervations,  I  have  been  obliged,  with  in* 
finite  labour,  to  recolledt  and  verify  tliofe  of 
others.  It  is  true  I  have  received  memoran- 
dums from  individuals  w^hich  have  beea  of 
great  fervice  to  me,  but  it  would  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  have  examined  for 
myfelf. 

The  cataraft  remains  fuch  as  it  was  de- 
fcribed  by  Strabo ;  the  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  is  bare,  during  fix  months  of  the 
year,  and  boats  afcend  and  defcend  on  each 
fide.  In  the  time  of  inundation,  the  waters, 
colledled  between  the  mountains,  form  one 
fole  fheet ;  and,  flowing  over  the  rock,  have 
a  fall  of  eleven  feet.  Eoats  can,  then,  no 
longer  go  againft  the  ftream,  and  their  lading- 
is  obliged  to  be  carried  by  land,  two  leagues 
above  the  catarad: ;  though  they  defcend  as 
ufual,  and  fhoot  the  gulph  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow :  but  the  vefiels  ought  to  be 
moderately  loaded,  and  the  men  who  fit  at  the 
ftern  (hould  trim  the  boat  exadtly,  otherwifc 
they  will  be  all  fwallowed  up. 

Weft  of  Afibuan,  a  road  to  Philse  is  cut 

through  the  mountain,  in  the  fides  of  which 

immenfe  quarries  of  granite  are  fccn.     Here 

Pocock  obferved  obelifks,  and  columns  half 

3  formed. 
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formed.  They  were  cut  fi'om  the  fides  of 
the  rock,  and,  when  detached,  drawn  to  the 
river,  and  tranfported  on  rafts  to  the  place 
intended.  The  granite  of  thefe  quarries, 
being  fpotted,  red  and  grey,  refembles  the 
column  of  Alexander  Severus,  is  very  hard, 
and  capable  of  being  finely  polifhed. 

The  Illc  of  Philae,  only  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  was  inhabited  in  common  by 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  but  is  now  dc- 
ferted*      It  contains   two  magnificent  tem- 
ples, (u)  the  greateft  of  which  has  courts, 
embelliflied  by  colonnades.     The  entrance  of 
the  firft  is  through  a  pyramidal  gate,  with 
an    obelifk  of  granite  on  each  fide.      The 
temple  within  is  divided  into  feveral  apart- 
inents,  and  its  marble  walls  prefent  various 
rov/s  of  hieroglyphics,  among  which  is  tlie 
hav/k   defcribed   by    Strabo.       Eaft  of   this 
edifice  is  another,  in  the  form  of  a  paralle- 
logram,   open  on  all  fides;  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,'  which   fupport  its   roof,    arc 
v/ell  fculptured. 

Here,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt,  let  us  caft 
a  glance  over  the  country  we  have  fo  lately 

•    [u)    Pocock's   Travels.      Nordea'5  Travels    through 

K^vyt  and  Nubia. 

traverfed. 
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traverfed.  For  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  we  have  feen  a  narrow  valley, 
bounded  to  the  right  and  left  by  two 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills.  This  plain, 
in  its  greateft  extent,  except  near  Fayoum, 
is  little  more  than  ten  leagues  wide,  but 
•every  where  rich  in  native  treafures.  The 
pyramids,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gifa  to  Meidom,  have  firfl  drawn  our  at- 
tention. Thefe  magnificent  fepulchres,  raif- 
ed  by  the  power  of  the  Pharoahs,  have  not 
prevented  us  from  paying  our  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  remains  of  lake  Maoris,  dug 
for  tlie  happincfs  of  the  people.  Advancing, 
we  find  ftately  porticos  and  temples.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates, 
next  drew  our  attention,  and  raifed  our 
thoughts  high  as  her  own  monuments ;  we 
at  laft  approached  Syene,  never  neglecting  to 
remark  the  fine  remains  of  antiquity  we 
found  in  our  route. 

To  what  muft  we  attribute  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  tafle  and  arts,  under  the  fame  cli- 
mate, on  the  fame  foil,  amid  the  fame  abun- 
dance ?  To  what  but  the  lofs  of  liberty;  and 
to  government ;  which,  at  its  will,  finks  or 
raifcs  the  genius  of  nations  ?    Egypt,  become 

part 
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part  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  ravaged  two 
hundred  years  by  Cambyfes  and  his  fuccef- 
Ibrs,  This  barbarous  prince,  by  deftroying 
the  temples  and  colleges  of  the  pricfts,  ex- 
tinguiihed  the  facred  fife  they  had  kindled, 
during  paft  ages>  in  this  happy  climate^ 
While  held  in  honour^  they  glorioufly  cul- 
tivated every  kind  of  human  knowledge;  de- 
fpifed>  they  loft  both  their  fcience  and  their 
genius i  Governed  by  the  Ptolemies,^  this 
genius  revived  not;  bccaufe,  fixing  their  re- 
fidence  at  Alexandria,  thofc  kings  placed 
their  confidence  wholly  in  the  Greeks,  and 
difdaihed  the  Egyptians.  Become  a  Roman 
province,  under  Auguftus,  Egypt  was  held 
the  granary  of  Italy;  and  agriculture  and 
commer<:e  only  were  encouraged.  The  fove- 
reigns  of  the  lower  empire,  having  embraced 
Chriftianity,  governed  it  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  overthrew  fome  of  its  fineft  edifices. 
The  Arabs  conquered  it  from  the  bigot  He- 
raclius,  occupied  by  his  theological  difputes, 
and  refufing  to  fend  a  fingle  fhip  to  fuccour 
Alexandria,  though  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  year,  implored  his  afiiftance.  The 
rich  library  was  burnt;  a  fubjed:  of  eternal 
regret  to  the  learned  of  all  countries  and  all 
Vol.  IL  .      G  ages. 
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ages.  An  ignorant  and  barbarous  pcoplfc 
were  its  laft  mailers ;  the  Turks  have,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  annihilated  commerce^ 
agriculture,  and  fcience.  After  all  thefe 
evils,  after  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages, 
is  there.  Sir,  a  country  ftill  to  be  found  ia 
pofleffion  of  fo  many  antique  nionuments  ? 
Can  the  united  vvrorld  produce  fo  many? 
This  fole  refled:ion  w^ill  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  people  v^ho  once  inhabited  this  country, 
and  of  the  perfection  to  vrhich  they  canipd 
the  arts. 


1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c; 


LETTER 
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THE  OASES,  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JtfPlTER 
AMMON,  AND  THE  ROUTES  TO  THEM, 
DESCRIBED. 

'Situation  of  the  Oafes  determined  by  Pioleniy 
and  the  Arabian  geographers.  Defer iption  of 
theft  places y  habitable  in  the  midji  of  deferts^ 
^he  journey  of  Alexander  to  the  temple  of 
"Jupiter  Ammon :  an  account  of  the  ten^ple^ 
and  the  people  near  it.  DeJlruSiion  of  the 
army  ofCambyfes  fent  to  pillage.  The  un^ 
fortunate  expedition  of  this  barbarous  con- 
queror againjl  the  Ethiopians ^  and  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  army.  The  Oafes  places  of  exile ^ 
under  the  fovereigns  of  the  lower  empire,  to 
which  St.  Athanafus  and  others  were  fent. 

To  U.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

The  defcription  of  Egypt,  Sir,  would  hot 
be  compleat,  were  I  to  fufFer  the  Oafes,  de- 
pendant on  the  Thebais,  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

G  2  Strabo 
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Strabo  fays  fxj^  "  Africa,  according  to  hif^ 
^*  torians,  and  Cneius  Pifo,  who  governed  ky 
^*  is  like  the  fpotted  fkin  of  the  feopard,  and 
•*  fcattered  over  with  fmall  habitable  places, 
**  which  the  Egyptians  name  Oafes»  far- 
^*  founded  by  dcfcrts." 

Thefe  remarkable  places  were  know»  to 
the  Arabian  geographers,  who  call  them 
Blouah.  Abulfeda,  their  guide,  defcribes 
liiem  a^  follows  ^yj.  *^  blouah,  dependant 
•^  on  the  Saidcy  are;  a  kind  of  iflands  in  the 
^*  midft  of  fands,  and  lie  three  days  journey 
^^  from  the  fhores^  of  the  Nile,  acrofs  the 
^*  (Jefert.  Yacout  enumerates  three,  and 
**  places  them  wefi  of  Upper  Egypt,  be- 
••  yond  the  mountains,  parallel  to  the  river; 
^  he  a5ds,  the  firft  is  highly  cultivated,  has 
^'  many  rivulets  and  hot  fprings,  with  fields 
^*  covered  by  corn,  and  other  furpriffng 
•*  things^  but  that  the  people  there  are 
^^  wrfetcfied/'  Here,  Sir,  we  fee  the  Oafes 
of  the  Greeks.  We  partly  know  their 
diftances  from  the  Nile.  Ptolemy  thus 
fixes    their    latitude  fzj,    the    largeft    at 

(x)  Strabo,  Kb.  2. 

(y)  Defcription  of  Egypt# 

(z;  PtoL  Ubi  4. . 

z6\ 
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:ai6\  30\  under  the  fame  parallel  with  Aby- 
idus,  which  the  Arabs  have  named  El  Berh\ 
the  temple,  on  account  pf  the  edifice  found 
there;  the  fecond  at  25^  45 .  that  is  to  fay,  ^ 
facing  Behnefa ;  and  the  moft  northerly  at 
29".  30 .  under  the  parallel  of  Lake  Maeris, 
Let  us  now  find  near  which  of  them  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Arftmon  was  built,  and 
tiie  route  of  Alexander  will  dired:  our 
fearch.  *^  Alexander  having  quelled  Uppcf 
*^  Egypt  fa),  without  making  any  alteration 
**  in  the  form  of  government,  rcfolvcd  to 
'*  go  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
**  The  road  thither  is  almoft  imprafticable, 
^*  the  earth  is  without  fprings,  the  heavens 
"  without  water,  Immcnfe  fandy  plains 
'*  are  every  where  feen,  which,  continually 
**  fcorched  by  the  fun's  rays,  are  intolerable 
'•  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  A  prey ,  to 
^'  drought  and  heat,  travellers  are  obliged 
^*  to  crofs  deep  lands ;  theJfe,  giving  way  at 
^*  every  ftep,  render  walking  exceedingly 
*'  painful.  The  Egyptians  exaggerated  thefe 
^*  difliculties,  but  nothing  could  flop  Alex- 
**  ander,  whofe  ardent  defires  impelled  him 
•^  to  vifit  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.     Not  fatis- 

'    J  a)  Quin.  Cur.   lib.  4.  cap.  7. 

G  3  ''  ficd 
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•*  ficd  with  human  greatncfs,  he  believed,  or 
"  would  have  had  others  believe, -tlje  god 
"  was  his  fzihcr  fij^  He  and  the  pcrfons 
*^  chofen  to  accompany  him  went,  by  wa- 
**  ter,  as  far  as  Lake  Mareotis,  and  depart- 
^'  ed  thence  to  accompliflx  his  purpofe.  The 
*'  two  firft  days  the  fatigue  was  not  very 
**  great,  they  walked  on  a  fterile  foil,  but 
^*  had  not  yet  entered  the  vaft  and  naked 
**  wildernefs.  As  they  proceeded  they  per- 
«*  ceived  nothing  around  them  but  fand  on 
**  fand,  without  trees,  plants,  or.  the  leaft 
*^  trace  of  culture.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
**  parched  deferts,  they,  like  failors,  looked 
**  eameftly  for  land ;  the  water  which  tho' 
^^  camels  carried  in  ikijis  was  foon  all  gone, 
^'  and  the  lofs  was  irreparable  in  a  place 
^^  where  no  fprings  could  be  found,  and 
**  where  every  thing  was  burnt  up  by  the 
<*  fun,  In  this  extremity,  whether  it  was 
**  the  effed:  of  chance,  or  the  benevolence 
^^  of  the  gods,  the  heavens  were  overfpread 
«*  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 

1^)  Callifthenes,  according  to  Strabo,  lays  thatAlex-. 
^ndcr,  when  he  undertook  this  voyage,  wifhed  to  imitate 
Perfeus  apd  Hercules,  who  had  done  fo  before  him, 

^*  reftoring 
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^*  reftoring  life  to  wretches  expiring  with 
"•  thirft,  and  finking  under  the  excefs  of  th*^ 
^*  heats.  At  laft,  after  four  days  march, 
**  acrofs  this  fearful  defert,  they  arrived  at 
^'  the  territory  facred  to  Jupiter  Ammon. 
^*  What  was  their  aftoniftiment  at  finding, 

V  in  a  country  furfouiided  by  deferts,  forefls 
t*  whofe  thick  fhades  were  impenetrable  to 
^*  the  fun,  brooks  of  excellent  water,  and  a 
"**  climate  delicioufly  temperate,  enjoying,  all 
^*  the  year,  the  charms  of  fpring  and  falu- 
^*  brityl 

"  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  woods,  named 
"'  Ammonians,  refide  in  fcattered.huts.  A 
^/  triple  wall,  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
f*  grove,  ferved  them  as  a  citadeL  The 
f '  firfl  enclofure  contained  the  ancient  palace 
**  of  their  kings ;  the  fecond,  in  which  the 
^*  temple  flands,  was  appropriated  to  the 
^\  wortien,  children  and  concubines ;  and  the 
**  warriors,  appointed  to  defend  this  afylum, 
^'  dwelt  in  the  third-  The  fountain  of  the 
"**  fun  ran  in  another  grove  s  in  like  manner, 

V  confecrated  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Its 
watQT  is  tepid  in  the  morning,  cool  at 
noon,  hot  in  the  evening,  and-fcalding  at 
midnight.     The  flatue  revered  here  does 

G  4  ^  not 
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^*  not  refcmblc  the  deities  ufually  formed  by 
^  fculptors.  Made  of  emeralds  and  precious 
•*  ftones,  it  has  the  form  of  a  ram,  (c)  from 
**  the  head  to  the  waift.  *  When  any  one 
'*  wiihes  to  cpnfult  it,  the  prkfts  bear  it 
^*  in  a  gilded  boat,  to  which,  on  each  fide, 
•*  are  fufpended  cups  of  filver.  Matrons  and 
**  virgins  follow,  finging  an  uncouth  hymn, 
**  after  an  ancient  cuftom,  by  which  they 
**  believe  Jupiter  will  be  rendered  propitious, 
**  and  return  them  a  true  anfwer." 

Alexander  departed  from  the  lake  Mareoti^ 
to  go  to  this  temple.  The  two  firft  days  he 
marched  over  a  barren  country,  but  where 
they  did  not  fink  in  ;  that  is  to  fay^  he  kept 
weftward,  on  the  fea  fhore,  for  had  he  gone 
fouth,  or  fouth-weft,  he  would  immediately 
have  entered  a  defer t  covered  with  deep  fands* 

(c)  This  idol  has  the  form  of  a  ram,  becaufe  tha^ 
minimal  was  cqnfecrated  tp  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  fymboiical 
<}eity,  fignifying  the  fun  arrived  at  the  fign  of  Aries,  %x 
Ae  Ram.  The  boat  in  which  they  carried  it  reprefented 
the  veflel  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  the  fun,  defcribing 
his  courfe  through  the  zodiac.  Thefe  fymbols  will  be 
^plained  in  the  following  letter^, 

*  The  learned  are  aware  of  the  various  readings  anci 
doubts  on  this  puflage.     T. 

4  Seveq 
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ISeven  or  eight  leagues  from  Parsetonium,  he 
entered  the  burning  wildernefs,  in  which  he 
made  a  four  days  march,  and  then  imme- 
diately took  the  direction  of  the  habitation  of 
the  Ammonians,  nearly  following  the  dotted 
line  traced  upon  the  map,  Tjiis  I  am  pcrr 
fuaded  of,  becaufe  Ptolemy  places  the  iirft 
Oafis  under  the  fame  parallel  as  l;ike  Masris ; 
from  which  Oafis  Strabo  fdj  affirms  the 
temple  of  Aipnion  was  not  far  diftant.  CaU 
Jifthenes,  who  makes  Alexander  take  his 
departure  from  Par$tonium,  does  not  wander 
far  from  our  route;  and  it  is  poffible  the 
conquerpr  went  tP  that  city,  and,  afterwards, 
(urned  fouth. 

Strabo  fej  fays  that,  under  the  "femperor 
Auguftus,  the  Sibylline  verfes,  and  the  divi^ 
nations  Oii  the  Etrufcan^,  had  deprived  the 
pracle  qf  Anrimpn  of  much  of  its  credit.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  forgotten,  but 
the  Arqbs  affure  us  that  country  ilill  pollefied 
inhabitants^  Frqm  their  writings  it  appears 
that  the  fountain  of  the  fun,  which  Quintu^^ 

(J)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Not  the  firft,  but  third,  according 
to  Strabo,  i.  e.  M.  Savary  has  revcrfed  the  order  by  fomq 
i^verfi2,ht.     They  arc  properly  placed  in  the  map.     T. 

(^)  Strabo,  ubi  fupu:^. 

Curtiu5 
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Curtius  defcribes  fo  marvelloufly,  was  only 
A  hot  fpring,  which  had  lefs  heat  during 
the  day,  and  greater  at  night* 

The  Oafes  became  places  of  exile  under  the 
monarchs  of  the  lower  empire,  who,  infatuated 
by  Theology,  a  ftudy  which  fhould  occupy 
only  thofe  to  whom  religion  has  confided  the 
facred  truft,  and  employed  in  caufing  fome- 
times  truth  and  fometimes  falfhood  to  tri- 
umph, fent,  by  turns,  heretics  and  orthodox 
believers  hither.  Neftorius  and  St.  Athanafius 
were  both  exiles  here.  The  Digeft  contains 
the  following  paflage^^:  "  There  is  a  kind 
**  of  exile  which  confifts  in  banifhing  the 
*^  guilty  to  the  Oafes  of  Egypt,  where  they 
^'  remain  as  in  an  iiland."  St.  Athanafius^ 
in  his  apology,  complains  of  thi6  barbarity. 
**  The  Arians,"  fays  he,  "  have  outgone  the 
^*  emperor's  orders,  in  fending  old  men  and 
'*  bifliops  amidft  thefe  fearful  deferts.  Thofe 
^*  of  Lybia,  in  the  great  Oafis^  and  thole 
*^  of  the  Thebais,  in  the  Oafis,  of  Ammon; 
*'  to  the  end  that  they  may  perifli  in  tra- 
'*  verfing  burning  fands." 

Thefe  habitations,  become  famous  by  the 
banifhment  of  the  moll. learned  men  of  the 

(/)  Lib.  48.   tit.  22m 

lower 
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lower  empire,  were  little  known  to  the  Per- 
fians.  Cambyfes,  having  ravaged  Egypt, 
wifhed  to  feize  the  fpoils  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  fgj  **  The  troops  he  fent 
againfl:  the  Ammonians  departed  from 
**  Thebes,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Oafis, 
**  inhabited  by  the  Samians,  of  the  tribe  of 
**  iEfchrionia,  which  country  is  feven  days 
"  march  from  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and 
**  is  called,  by  the  Greeks,  the  ifle  of  the 
^*  bleft.  The  army  arrived  there,  as  it  is 
**  faid,  but  the  Ammonians  only  know  what 
'^*  became  of  them  afterwards,  for  they  were 
**  never  heard  of  more.  They  fay  that, 
"marching  towards  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
"  as  they  went,  they  were  buried  under  tor-. 
*^  rents  of  burning  fands,  which  the  fouth 
"  winds  raifed.*'  The  route  of  the. army 
makes  it  plain  the  guides,  who  detefted  the 
Perfians,  led  them  aftray  amidfl:  the  defert  y 
jfor  they  fhould  have  departed  from  the  lake 
Mareotis  to  this  temple ;  or  from  the  envi- 
rons of  Memphis.  The  Egyptians,  intending 
the  deftrudtion  of  their  enemies,  led  them 
from  Thebes  to  the  great  Oafis,  three  day3 
journey  from  Abydus,  and,  having  brought 

{f)  Herodotus,  lib.  3, 

them 
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them  into  the  vaft  folitudcs  of  Lybia,  they, 
no  doubt,  abandoned  them,  in  the  night,  and 
dcKvered  them  over  to  death. 

The  Oafis  of  Ammon  i«  little  known  to 
^he  modern  Egyptians,  but  the  fecond  more 
fo.  Abulfeda  places  there  a  city,  named 
Behnefa;  (h)  not  the  fame  Behnefa  which 
ftands  on  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  and  which 
porrefponds  with  the  town  of  Achmounain, 
where  there  are  magnificent  antique  remains* 
The  great  Oafis,  nioft  frequented  of  the 
three,  becaufe  on  the  road  which  the  caravans 
'  from  Abyflinia  travel,  has  a  great  number  of 
inliabitants.  The  Bey  of  Glrga  fends  a 
cachef,  as  governor,  ^nd  to  levy  tribute. 
When  the  Abyflinians  leave  pgypt,  on  their 
return,  and  have  refrefhecj  themfelves  in  that 
fruitful  valley,  they  proceed  fouth,  and 
come  to  another,  fituated  under  the  tropic, 
Y'hich  the  Geograplier  of  Nubia  thus  de-s 
fcribcs.  "  The  country  of  Elouah,  vyeft  of 
•*  Aflouan,  was  formerly  yery  populous,  but 
**  is  no   longer  inhabited  ^    he^^  ^^^  PXany 

{h)  "  Behnefa  is  a  city,  fituited  near  the  canal  of 
^  Jofeph.  There  is  another  city  of- riiis  name,  in  the 
^  country  of  Elouah,  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  thc^ 
^  negroes/'     Abul.  Dcf.  of  Egygt. 

<*  fpriAgs^ 
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^'  fprings,  rivulets,  and  fruit-trees,  with  cities 
**  buried  in  their  own  ruins."  Another  part 
of  the  army  of  Cambyfes  was  deflroyed,  paff-» 
ing  from  this  valley  into  Ethiopia-  "  Cam- 
**  byfes  (i),  being  come  to  Thebes^  chofe 
**  fifty  thoufand  men?  whom  he  commanded 
**  to  pillage,  and  burn,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
**  Ammon.  He  himfelf  marched  againft 
**  the  Ethiopians  with  the  remainder  of  his 
•*  army ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  one- 
**  fifth  of  the  way,  his  provifions  were  all 
**  exhaulled.  They  eat  their  horfes,  .  but 
**  this  was  a  Abort  refource*  Had  wifdom 
**  been  his  guide,  this  prince  would  have 
**  returned ;  but,  impelled  by  blind  fury,  he 
**  went  on-  So  long  as  the  foldiers  found 
**  herbs  and  plants  they  fed  on  them  y  hut, 
"  this  poor  fupport  failing  them  in  the  midft 
**  of  fands,  they  caft  lots>  and  every  tenth 
'*  man  was  devoured  by  his  companions. 
**  At  this^dreadful  news,  the  Perfian  king 
**  abandoned  his  expedition  into  Ethiopia; 
'*  and,  returning  back,  arrived  at  Thebes, 
**  after  the  lofs  of  half  his  zxmy  fkJJ' 

{})  Herodotus,  lib.s3. 

{k)  It  is  very  probable  that  here,  as  before,  the  guides 
AiHed  Caaibyfes,  who  fet  fire  to  all  the  temples  of  Egypt* 

What 
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What  happens  at  prefent,  in  perfomung- 
this  journey,    proves  the  event  to  be  very 
credible-      Travellers,    departing   from   the 
fertile  valley  lying  under  the  tropic,  march 
ieven  days  before  tjiey  come  to  the  iirft  town 
in  Ethiopia.     They  find  their  vray,  in  the 
day  time,  by  looking  at  marks ;  and,  at  night, 
by  obferving  the  ftars.     The  fand  hills  they* 
had  obferved  on  the  preceding  journey  having 
been  often  carried  away  by  the  winds,  deceive 
the  guides ;  and,  if  they  wander  the  leaft  out, 
of  their  road,  the  camels,  having  paflcd  five 
or   fix   days  without   drinking,    fink   under 
their  burthen,  and  die :  the  men  are  not  long 
before  they  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate,  and, 
fometimes,    out  of  a  great  number,    not  a 
fingle  traveller  efcapes ;  at  others,  the  burn- 
ing wind«  of  the  fouth  raife  vortexes  of  duft, 
which  fufFocate  man  and  beafl: ;  and  the  next 
caravan  fees  the  ground  flrewed  with  bodies, 
totally  parched  up.     This  horrid  fight,  thefe 
dreadful  dangers,  do  not  terrify  the  Abyfli- 
nians,    who,    from   the  earlieft   ages,    have 
brought  gold  dufl:,  mufk,  and  elephants  teeth 
into  Egypt.     So  great  is  the  power  of  habit 

over  man ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

i^ETTER 
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LETTER      VIIL 

OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE    INCREASE    OF 
THE    NILE. 

Remarks  on  the  Nikj  its  fources^  and  the  pha^ 
nomena  attending  its  overflowing.  At  what 
time  the  mound  is  opened  at  the  head  cf  the 
canal  that  leads  to  Grand  Cairo.  Thefejii^ 
imls  and  rejoicings.  NoSlurnal  excurjions^  on 
the  waters  which  Jill  the  great  fquares  of  the 
capital'^  and  the  pleajures  they  afford.  What 

.  means  might  be  employed  to  enjure  a  regular 
inundation  over  Egypt ^  and  never  ^failing 
plenty. 

To  ]VL  L.  M- 

Grand  Cairo. 

JL  H  E  Nile^  Sir,  is  the  moft  famous  river 
on  earth.  Travellers,  of  all  ages,  have 
defcribed  the  fecundity  of  its  waters,  with 
cnthufiafm.  Its  feven  mouths  are  celebrated 
by  the  Poets,  and  hiftory  is  filled  with  the 
miracles  its  inundations  produce.  To  the 
ancient  people  who,  on  its  banks,  nurtured 
and  brought  the  infa'nt  arts  to  perfedtion,  it 
3  owes 
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owes  this  celebrity:  opprefled,  as  it  were?/ 
by  its  bounties,  they  appointed  feftivals  in 
its  iionour^  and  ere^cd  altars  as  to  a  god ; 
or,  at  lea  ft,  as  to  the  fir  ft  of  God's  gifts. 
Had  this  river  fed  only  Turks  and  Arabs, 
its  name,  like  fo  many  others,  would  have 
been  known  but  in  maps ;  its  glory  was 
united  to  that  of  a  famous  natidn,  and  aft 
the  ends  of  the  earth  came  ttf  admire  the 
works  raifed  to  contain  it,  and  the  immtOr* 
tal  monuments  crefted  on  its  borders. 

Except  the  Egyptians,  the  ancients  were 
all  ignorant  of  its  origin,  A  Portugilefe  Je- 
fuit,  in  the  laft  century,  pretended  he  had 
made  the  difcovery.  His  vvords  are  thefe : 
^'  In  the  province  Sahala,  weft  of  the  kirtg- 
*^  dom  of  Goyanj,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
*^  Agous^  are  the  fources  of  the  Nile-  It 
**  firft  flows  from  two  deep  fprings,  which 
'*  both  lie  high ;  the  earth  furroundlng 
**  them  is  boggy,  and  trembles  under  the 
*-*  ftep.  The  water  fpouts  from  the  moun- 
**  tain  with  a  noife  like  the  exploiion  of  a 
**  cannon.  After  proceeding  feme  dift^nce 
'*  through  the  valley,  it  receives  a  fecond 
^'  rivulet,  coming  from  the  eaft,  and  thefe, 
**  united,   diredt  their  courfe  north.     Two 

other 
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**  other  torrents  difcharge  themfelves  into 
**  them,  and  form  a  ftream  which  joins  the 
'^  river  Yeman ;  after  long  circuits,  eaft  an4 
"  weft,  thefc  fall  into  a  great  lake;  then, 
"  leaving  the  lake,  they  form  the  river  Nile, 
\*  which  takes  its  hafty  courfe  toward  the; 
"  Mediterranean." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  waters  would  not 
be  fufficicnt  for  the  general  inundation  which 
covers  the  earth  for  a  fpace  of  four  hundred 
leagues,  for  it  extends  to  Ethiopia;  but, 
during  the  months,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  north  winds  drive  the  clouds 
toward  the  high  mountains,  beyond  the 
Equator.  Stopped  by  this  barrier,  clouds 
on  clouds  accumulate,  till  they  defcend  in 
rain,  which  falls  in  torrents,  and  fills  the 
vallies.  The  union  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  rivulets  forms  the  Nile,  and  produces 
the  inundation.  From  the  unanimous  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Abyilinians,  who  bring  gold  duft 
to  Grand  Cairo,  dais  river,  taking  it  rife  in 
Ethiopia,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  known  by  the  name  of  Aflerac,  or 
the  blue  river,  joins  the  Niger,  and,  tra- 
verfing  Africa  from  eaft  to  weft,  falls  into 

Vol.  II.  H  the 
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the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  the  Nilometef' 
was  at  the  fmall  town  of  Halouan,  facing 
Memphis*       Amrou   deftroyed   that  iliately 
capital,  and  built  the  city  of  Foftat,  where 
the  governors  of  the  Caliphs  fixed  their  rc- 
iidence.     Some  ages  after,    the  Mekias,  or 
Kilometer,  was  built  at  one  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  Raouda,  and  the  column  to  mea- 
fure  the  waters  was  eredled  in  the  centrie  of 
a  low  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly iblid,  and   the  bottom  on  a  level 
with  the  bed  of  the  Nile.     The  Mekias  has 
never  fince  been  changed,  and  officers  are 
now  appointed  to  examine  the  progrefo  of 
the  inundation,  which  is  daily   proclaimed 
in  the  ftreets  of  Cairo,  by  the  public  criers^ 
to  whom  the  people,  interefted  in  the  events- 
give  forae  flight  reward,  and  it  becomes  thf 
jicws  of  the  day.     As  Egypt  pays  no  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  if  the  waters  do  not 
rile  to  fixteen  cubits,  the  Egyptians  often 
difguife  the  truth,  and  do  not  proclaim  they 
have  rifen  to  that  height  till  they  have  fur- 
pafled  it. 

The  day  of  this  proclamation  is  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  and  a  folemn  feaft  among  the 
Egyptians.     The  Pacha  and  bis  whole  court 

defcend 
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dcfcend  from  the  caftle,  and  go  in  p^mp  to 
Foftat,  where  the  canal  begins  .that  runs 
through  Grand  Cairo.  He  places  himfelf 
under  a  magnificent  pavillion,  ereded  there. 
The  Beys,  with  their  muficians  playing  be- 
fore them,  and  their  Mamluks  following, 
are  his  attendants.  The  chief  priefts  ride 
horfes  richly  caparifoned,  and  all  the  inha-* 
bitants,  on  horfeback,  on  foot,  and  in  boats, 
haften  to  be  prefent  at  this  ceremony.  More 
than  three  hundred  thoufand  people  aflem- 
ble  on  land  and  water.  The  boats,  moft  of 
them  painted,  and  artfully  carved,  have  ca- 
Hopies,  and  ftreamers  of  various  colours.' 
Thofe  of  the  women  are  known  by  their  ele- 
gance, richnefs,  the  gilt  columns  that  fup- 
porjt  the  canopy,  and,  particularly,  by  the 
blinds  let  down  before  the  windows.  The 
people  all  remain  filent  till  the  moment  the 
Pacha  gives  the  fignal,  and  then,  inftantly, 
fhouts  of  joy  rend  the  air ;  the  trumpets 
found  their  flourifhes,  and  the  kettle  drums 
and  other  inftruments  reverberate  from  all 
parts.  Certain  men  throw  down  the  ftatue 
of  clay,  which  was  placed  on  the  mound, 
which  ftatue  is  called  the  betrotijeD;i 
jwd  is  the  remaias  of  an  ancient  rite  among 

H  3  the 
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the  Egyptians,  who  confecratcd  a  virgin  tq 
the  Nile,    and  whom,  in   times  of  dearth, 
they  fomctimes  threw  into  the  waters.     Thc^ 
mound  is  prcfently  deftroyed,  and  the  wa- 
ters,   no  longer  meeting   an   obftacle,   flow 
toward  Grand  Cairo.      The  Pacha  throws 
gold  and  filver  coins  into  the  ftream,  which 
good   fwimmers  immediately  dive  for,    ancl 
bring  up,     This  ad:ion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  homage  paid  to  the  Nile,  the  fource. 
of  the  wealth  of  Egypt.     The  inhabitants 
appear  intoxicated  with  joy;  they  congratu-.. 
liate  and  pay  complin^ents  to  each  other  all 
day;    and  fongs  of  thankfgiving  are  every 
where  heard.     A  number  of  female  dancers, 
aflemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Khaligy  and 
regale   the   fped:ators   with  their    lafcivious 
dances.     All  is  mirth  and  good  chear,  and 
the  very  poor  themfelves  feaft.     This  uni- 
verfal  rejoicing  i^  not  furprifing  :  the  fate  of 
the  pountry  depends  on  the  inundation,  and, 
when  it  arrives,  all  behold  the  hopes  of  har-^ 
veft,    the  pi(3:ure  of  plenty,  and  anticipate 
the  promifed  gopd, 

The  evenings  prefent  a  fpedtacle  ftill  more^ 
agreeable.  All  the  great  fquares  of  the  city 
are  floated,  and  the  families  aflemble  in  boats 

adorned 
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^orned  with  tapcftry,    rich   cufhions,    and. 
every  convenience  luxurious  eafe  can  wifh. 
The  ftreets,  mofques,  and  minarets,  are  il- 
luminated :  they  row  from  fquare  to  fquare^ 
taking  with  them  fruits  and  refrefhments; 
The  moft   numerous  aflembly  is  ufually  at 
Lefbekia,  which  is  the  largefl:  fquare  in  the. 
city,   and  near  half  a  league  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  it  forms  an  immenfe  bafon  furround- 
ed  by  the  palaces  of  the  Beys,  which  arc 
cmbellifhed   with    various    coloured   lights. 
Many  thoufands  of  boats,  to  the  nufts  of 
which  lamps  are  fufpended,  produce  an  ever- 
varying  illumination.     The  clear  and  ftarry 
heavens,  which,  there,  are  feldoiii  obfcured 
by  mifls,  and  the  profufion  of  artificial  lights 
on  the  waters,  give  all  the  brilliancy  of  day- 
to  the  fweet   refrefhing   coolnefs  of  night. 
Imagine,  Sir,   the  pleafure  with  which  the 
people,    who    have   been    fcorched,  twelve 
hours  by  a  fun  fo  ardent,  come  and  breath 
the  cool  air  of  thefe  lakes :  feldom  are  the 
charms  of  this  nodturnal  fcene  difturbed  by 
impetuous  winds ;  they  fall  at  fun-fct,  and 
gentler  airs  agitate  the  atmofphere.     I  own 
the  caprice  of  Oriental  manners  is  a  tax  on 
the  European.      Men    afibciate  only   with 
H  4  men. 
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men,  and  women  with  women ;  the  charm 
of  whofe  fociety  is  here  procured  with  diffi- 
.cuhy.  The  difguife  neceflary,  and  the  at- 
tendant dangers,  warn  the  reafon,  and  com- 
pel prudence.  The  lamps  are  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways kept  lighted ;  this  is  a  precaution  neccf- 
fary  for  the  public  fafety,  which  the  Oualli, 
who  goes  from  place  to  place,  takes  care  to 
fee  punctually  otferved.  If  this  officer,  who 
fuperintends  the  police,  finds  a  boat  without 
light,  he  is  juftified  in  beheading  all  the  per- 
fons  on  board;  and,  unlefs  a  fuitable  pre- 
fent  reftrains  the  arm  of  the  executioners 
who  accompany  him,  he  inftantly,  and  ri- 
gouroufly,  executes  his  right. 

When  the  Ramazan  happens  during  the 
inundation,  this  month,  fo  dreadful  to  the 
poor,  is  a  time  of  continual  banquetting 
.among  the  rich,  who  pafs  their  nights  feaft- 
ing  on  the  waters.  During  the  day  they 
fleep  in  a  vaft  hall,  where  pure  air  circqlates 
near  a  marble  bafon;  where  a  fountain  of 
limpid  water  plays,  and  the  brinks  of  which  * 
are  furrounded  by  the  Arabian  jafmine  and  odo- 
riferous flowers.  The  falubrity  of  this  apart- 
ment is  maintained  by  a  north  window  always 
open,  near  the  fummit  of  the  dome  :    thus, 

while 
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while  the  hulbandmen  broil  in  the  fields, 
bedewing  the  earth  with  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  the  rich  paf?  their  time  in  voluptuous 
flumbers,  amidft  cooling  airs,  and  the  balfa- 
jnic  exhalations  of  plants.  The  utmoft  ambi- 
tion of  a  Turk,  who  is  not  in  place,  is  to  live 
agreeably,  and  wholly  free  from  cares  3  but 
the  Beys,  on  the  contrary,  preyed  upon  by 
fear,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  republic  impo- 
verifhed  by  their  devaluations,  dazzle  for  a 
moment,  then  difappear,  cut  ofF  hy  the 
Iword  of  their  colleagues,  or  the  poifon  dF 
their  flaves. 

Egypt  has  for  numerous  ages,  been  inun- 
dated, which  has  prodigioufly  raifed  the  foil 3 
this  fad:  is  attefted  by  obeliiks,  buried  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  porticos  that  have 
half  difappeared.  Their  ancient  cities,  built 
on  artificial  mounts,  and  the  mounds  tliej 
railed,  fliewed  the  Egyptians  dreaded  the 
high  inundations.  At  prefent  the  land  is  {o 
much  higher  that  the  waters  feldom  rife  lb 
as  to  injure  agriculture.  When  they  are 
under  fixteen  cubits  a  famine  is  threatened, 
and  the  years  of  abundance  arc  thofe  of  be- 
twieen  eighteen  and  two-and-twenty  cubits. 
When  the  waters  exceed   this,  they  lay  too 

"         '  l^«g 
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long  on  the  ground,  and  prevent  its  being 
fov?n ;  which,  however,  feldom  happens* 
On  the  contrary,  inundations  below  the 
medium  often  leave  the  high  lands  fruitlefs. 
Were  the  canals  opened,  the  mounds  repair-- 
ed,  and  the  great  refervoirs  filled,  they  might 
water  a  much  larger  extent  of  country,  and 
procure  harvefts  infinitely  more  abundant. 

It  would  be  poflible  to  enfure  a  regular  in- 
undation to  Egypt,  and  a  never-failing  fer- 
tility; but  this  mufl  be  by  conquering  Ethi- 
opia, or  forming  a  treaty  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  which  they  might  be  permitted  to 
confine  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  where  they 
difperfe  themfelves  over  the  fands  that  lie  to 
the  weft, 

•*  In  the  year  1106,  when  Elmeftanfbr 
^*  was  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  inundation  to- 
♦•  tally  failed.  The  Sultan  fent  JV^jchael, 
'^  patriarch  of  the  Jacobines,  with  magnifi- 
^*  cent  prefents,  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
•*  pia,  who  came  to  meet,  received  hinx 
^*  favourably,  and  demanded  the  fubjed:  of 
**  his  embafiTy,  Michael  replied,  that  the 
•*  waters  of  the  Nile  having  failed,  had. 
**  made  the  Egyptians  dread  all  the  horrors 
*^  of  fanzine,  and  thrown  them  intp  the  ut- 

<^  rao£t 
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f^  moft  confternation :  he  added  remon-r 
**  ftrances  wHich  induced  the  Emperor  to 
^*  fuiFer  a  dam'  to  be  opened  that  had  turned 
"  the  river,  which,  taking  its  ufual  courfe, 
**  rofe  three  cubits  in  one  day.  Michael,  oa 
**  his  return,  received  great  honors  fmj.*' 

This  fhews  the  poflibility  of  turning  th? 
couri*e  of  the  Nile,  and  proves  a  mound, 
raifed  to  flop  up  the  great  channel  which 
communicates  with  the  Niger,  would  caufe 
a  prodigious  increafe  of  water.  Were  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  people  in  poffeffion 
of  Egypt,  fuch  wonderful  changes  would  be 
eafily  made,  and  it  would  become  the  weal- 
thieft  country  in  the  world.  The  Egyptians 
have  a  certain  fign  of  inundation,  and  the 
height  to  which  it  will  rife.  When  the 
north  wind,  during  the  months  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  repelled  by  impetuous  winds 
from  the  fouth,  is  driven  back,  the  alTem- 
blage  of  clouds  is  lefs  than  ufual  in  Upper 
Abyflinia,  and  the  increafe  is  very  fmali; 
mounds  then  would  be  of  the greateft  utility; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  north  wind 

{m)  Elmacln,  hlilory  of  the  Arabs.  This  happened 
under  Aboulcafem,  the  twenty- fevcnth  of  the  AbaiTide 
Caliphs,  ar*d  thp  fortj^-eighth  froni  Mahomet. 

is 
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is  predominant,  and  repels  the  tempeftuous 
fouth  towards  the  equator,  it  brings  heavy 
clouds,  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  favourable 
inundation :  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  open  the  dams  of  Ethiopia,  and  give  the 
fuperabundant  waters  their  ufual  vent.  By 
means  of  this  augmentation,  alfo,  there 
might  be  a  canal  between  Cophtos  and  Cof- 
feir,  which  would  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
famous,  and  the  moft  ufeful,  works  of  E- 
gypt.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  ideas  thrown  into 
the  expanfe  of  poflibility;  they  perhapsi 
may  hereafter  be  realized.  Various  powers 
look  with  watchful  eyes  on  this  fine  king- 
dom, governed  by  barbarians  incapable  of 
defending  it;  the  firft  nation,  therefore,  that 
attacks  will  conquer  it,  and  then  there  cant 
be  little  doubt  hut  its  face  will  be  changed. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  E  R      IX- 

OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    EGYPT. 

^he  government  of  Egypt y  Jince  its  conqueji  by 
the  Arabs y  and  the  various  revolutions  it  has 
ujidergone.  Articles  of  the  treaty  granted 
by  Sultan  Stlim,  to  the  CircaJJian  Mamluks. 
^he  limited  power  of  the  Pachas ^  and  the 
preponderance  of  that  of  the  Beys ;  pc^rti^ 
cularly  In  the  dignity  of  Sheik  Rlbalad  and 
Emir  Hadgi.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Ottoman  governors  are  received^  and  the  dif^ 
grace  loith  which  they  are  fent  back.  Ob^ 
fervations  on  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
authority  in  Egypt. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

X  Promifed  to  fend  you  particulars  concern- 
ing the  government  of  Egypt,  fo  little  known 
io  France,  and  hope  the  dbfervations  of  fe- 
veral  years  will  enable  me  to  fulfil  this  pro- 
mife.  It  will  firft,  however,  be  neceffary  to 
begin  by  an  introduftoiy  ac<:ount,  which  will 
throw  liglit  on  wJiat  I  hava  to  .oifer.  - 

Frcm 
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From  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century 
to  1250,  the  Arabs  were  in  poffeffion  of 
Egypt,  which  then  was  a  part  of  the  vaft 
empire  of  the  Caliphs.  Vizirs  governed  it 
in  their  name,  and,  poflclled  of  unbounded 
power,  exercifed  flipreme  authority.  They 
had  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and,  render- 
ing an  account  to  the  Caliphs,  only,  of  their 

*condu(5t,  governed  the  country  according  ta 
their  caprice.     However  great  their  tyranny, 

'  the  cries  of  the  oppreffed  people  never  could 
reach  the  throne ;  the  Vizirs  took  care  to 
gain  thofe  who  furrounded  it  by  rich  pre- 
fents.  The  government  being  thus  defpotic, 
national  happinefs,  or  mifery,  depended  on 
the  virtues,  or  vices,  of  one  man.  Many 
of  thefe  Vizirs  fwayed  an  iron  fceptre ;  fome 
few  made  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
arts  flourifh.  Others,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  Ebn  Toulon,  rebelled,  and  proclaimed 
themfelves  kings;  but  the  crown  feldom 
defcended  to  their  children.  After  the  death 
of  the  rebel,  the  province  returned  to  the 
dominion  of  its  former  mafters. 

In  the  year  982,  Moaz,  fovereign  of  the 
weftern  part  of  Africa,  and  defcendant  of  the 
fatimite  Ca^iphs^  who  had  founded  a  king* 

dom 
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dom  there  two  centuries  before^  fent  his 
generals  to  conquer  Egypt,  which  having 
performed,  he  made  it  the  feat  of  Empire. 
His  offspring  reigned  till  1189,  when  Salah 
Eddin  eftablifhed  the  dynafty  of  the  Ayoubites 
there.  This  warlike  prince,  the  terror  of 
the  crufaders,  whom  he  had  almoft  driven 
out  of  Paleftine,  was  overthrown  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  near  the  walls  of  St.  Jonn 
d'Acre;  and  the  name  of  the  Englifli  mo- 
narch became  terrible  throughout  the  eaft. 
The  government  of  Salah  Eddin,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  was  monarchical,  under  whom  Egypt 
became  flourifliing.  The  remains  of  the 
academies  they  founded,  and  to  which  by 
their  rich  benefadtions  they  drew  the  learned 
men  of  the  eaft,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Grand 
Cairo.  In  the  year  1250,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  Louis  IX.  the  Baharite  Mam- 
\\iks,fnj  Turks  by  defcent,  mafTacred  Touraa 
Shah,  the  laft  prince  of  the  Ayoubites,  and 
the  fon  of  Nejem  Eddin,  their  benefadlor ; 
with  whom  ended  the  reign  of  the  Arabian 

(n)  Mamluk  fignifies  acquired,  poflefled.  They  called 
themfelves  Baharites^  or  maratime,  becaufe  Nejem  eddin, 
who  inftituted  them,  beftowed  the  government  of  caftW 
near  the  fea,  and  in  th:;  ifland  of  *Raouda,  dii  them,     .      - 

princes 
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princes  over  Egypt,  and  fincc  which  thcjr 
have  ever  been  governed  by  foreigners* 

The  Baharite  Maniluks  changed  its  form 
of    government,    and   made  it   republican. 
Their  principal  men  eledted  a  chief,  to  whom" 
they  confided  great  authority.      He  had  a 
right  to  make  war  or  peace,   firft  advifing 
with  his  council,  the  members  of  which  they 
themfelves  were.  He  could  appoint  miniAers^ 
ambaffadors,  governors,  and  generals ;  pro- 
vided he  chofe  them  from  among  the  Mam- 
luks.    The  neceility  he  was  under  of  gaining 
the  votes  of  thofe  chiefs  limited  his  power  ; 
and  his  politics  confiftcd  in  procuring  their 
favour,  making  fure  of  the  moft  powerful,. 
and  in  immediately  crufliing  the  confpiracies 
that  were  formed  againft  him ;  for  each  of 
the  powerful  Mamluks,  of  this  Ariftocracy, 
would  neCefTarily  endeavour   to  depofe   the 
poiiefTor,    and  feat  himfelf  on  the   throne. 
Though  the  people  had  no  part  in  the  go- 
vernment, yet  hud  the  Prince  caufe  to  fear 
their  difcontent:    an  ambitious  rival,  aided 
by  them,  might  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
Thus  we  fee  the  chief  of  this  republic  was 
furrounded  by  dangers ;  the  duration  of  his 
cnipire  depended  on  his  perfonal  qualities, 

and 
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and  he  could  not  tranfmit  his  power  to  his 
children.  Hence,  during  the  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  years  the  Baharite  Mamluks  go- 
verned Egypt,  they  had  twenty-feven  kings ; 
a  proof  their  reigns  were  fhort  and  tempef- 
tuous.         ' 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Circaffian  Mamluks  dethroned  the 
Baharites,  but  preferved  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  continued  in  pofTeflion  of  Egypt 
till  the  conqueft  of  it  by  Sultan  Selim,  in 
15I7.  It  is  necefTary  to  give  clear  and  pre- 
cife  ideas  of  the  Mamluks  before  we  fpcak  of 
the  changes  Selim  made  in  the  conllitution. 
The  appellation  Mamluk  is  beftowed  on 
children  who,  carried  off  by  merchants,  or 
banditti,  from  Georgia,  Circaflia,  Natolia, 
and  the  various  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  are  afterwards  fold  in  Con  flan tiriople 
arid  Grand  Cairo.  The  Grandees  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  fimilar  origin,  bring  them  up  in 
their  houfes,  and  deftine  them  to  fucceed  to 
their  dignities ;  and  this  cuftom  is,  perhaps, 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Jofeph,  who, 
fold   thus   to    FotiphuT  fo J,    High-priefl  of 

{o)  This  Egyptian  name  comes  from  Potlphrai^  prleil 
of  the  fun. 

Vol.  II.  I  Heliopolis, 
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Heliopolis,  became  overfeer  of  Egypt.  Thefe 
foreigners,  at  prefent,  can  alone  enjoy  the 
title  of  Bey,  and  fill  the  offices  of  the  ftate. 
The  law  is  fo  precife  that  the  fon  of  a  Bey 
cannot  be  raifed  to  this  eminent  ftation ;  he, 
therefore,  ufually,  embraces  the  profeffion  of 
arms.  The  divan  afligns  him  a  proper  fub- 
fiftence,  and  names  him  Ebn  £/  Balad^  fon  of 
the  country  (^/>y. 

The  Mamluks  are  mofl  of  them  bom  of 
Chriftian  parents,  but  are  forced  to  embrace 
Mahometanifm,  and  fuffer  circumcifion.  They 
are  taught  Turkifh,  and  Arabic,  and,  when 
they  have  learned  perfectly  to  read  and  write, 
the  Koran,  alfo,  which  is  their  code  of  religion 
and  laws.  The  underllanding  of  thefe  clear, 
fimple,  and  precife  laws,  enables  them  to  de- 

(/>)  From  what  I  have  faid  you  will  perceive,  Sir,  the 
words  Mamluk  and  Abd  are  very  different;  the  latter 
fignifying  flave,  and  thofe  who  bear  it  are  deftined  to  the 
meaneil  offices,  and  never  rife  to  important  ftations  j  while 
the  former  fill  ther  moft  diftinguilhed  pofts.  Hiftorians, 
therefore,  have  improperly  given  the  title  of  flave  to  the 
Mamluks,  and,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  lower  empire,  called 
them  Mammelus,  Authors  ought  not  to  disfigure  the  names 
of  pcrfons  and  things,  but  {hould  endeavour  to  give  them 
their  true  fignification.  Hiftory  would  then  be  mQre 
perfect,  and  give  us  more  diftindt  ideas. 

fern:une 
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termine  all  cafes,  immediately^  with  equity  5 
and  the  Mahometan,  who  is  well  ftudied  in 
this  book  knQws,  perfectly,  his  duty  to  God 
and  man  :  he  is  then  qualified  for  any  office, 
civil,  military,  ox  ecclefiaftic 

( Th?  Mamluks  are  taught,  from  their 
earlicft  infancy,  to  ride,  throw  the  javelin, 
ufe  the  fabre,  and  fire-arms,  and  are  conti- 
nually exercifed  in  military  evolutions,  and 
in  learning  to  fupport  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  thiril  of  the  deferts,  with  fortitude. 
Hence  they  acquire  a  ftrong  conftitution,  ^nd 
dauntlefs  courage ;  and  would  become  excel- 
lent foldiers,  were  they  inftrudted  in  European 
taftics.  Difciplined  by  our  officers,  they 
would  not  cede,  in  valour,  to  any  nation 
upon  earth;  but  they  fight  without  order, 
a^id  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  our  art  of  gun- 
nery, which  is,  now,  fo  highly  improved. 

At  fifteen,  or  eighteen,  thefe  youths  are 
excellent  horfemen,  fpeak,  and  writ^,  feveral 
language?,,  are  intimately  acquainted  witli 
the  religion  and  laws  of  the  country,  and 
are  capable  of  exercifing  the  offices  they  are 
deftined  to  fill.  They  rife,  and  ufually  by 
their  merit,  through  the  various  trufts  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Beys,  till  they  arrive  at  the  poft 
I  2  of 
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of  Czchc£  fqjy  when  they  gpvern  the  towtl» 
which  are  dependant  on  their  patrdns>  at 
which  time  they  are  permitted  to  buy  Mam- 
luks,  who  follow  their  fortune,  and  beicome 
their  companions  and  inftruments.  Their 
next  rife  is  to  the  dignity  of  Bey,  which 
gives  them  a  feat  among  the  foijr  and  twenty 
members  of  the  Divan^  or  council,  of  the 
republic ;  but^  though  thus  advanced,  th^ 
c§afe  not  to  regard  themfelves  as  the  fervant* 
of  their  firft  mafteri  and  preferve  a  perfed 
fubmiflion  to  him*  Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin 
of  the  Mamluks ;  and  fuch  the  career  lh*y 
huve  to  run*  We  will  now  proceed  with 
cur  narrative. 

Sultan  Selim,  having  conquered  Egypt, 
and  overthrown  the  Circaffian  Mamluks,  who 
could  not  withftand  the  numerous  arniies 
and  bloody  battles  of  the  Turkifh  EmperOr^ 
caufed  their  king,  Thomam  Bey,  to  be 
hanged  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo.  This 
barbarous  adtion  difgufted  them  fe^  much 
that"  they  only  waited  the  departure  of  the 
Turks  again  to  take  to  their  arms.      The 


{q)  The  Cachefe  are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Beys,  and 
xnman 
pairoi^. 


command  the  towns  which  are  in  the  government  of  their 
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intoxication  of  fucdefs  once  ^iffipate4  Sclim 
perceived  his  error;  and,  that  he  might 
profit  by  this  important  conqueft,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  good- will  of  the  Mamluks;  lA 
order  to  which  he  made  very  little  change  in 
their  form  of  government,  and  granted  theni 
very  peculiar  privileges,  fpecified  in  a  treaty, 
the  principal  articlte  of  which  are  as  follow. 

Though,  with  Almighty  aid,  our  invin- 
cible arms  have  conquered  tlie  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  yet  we,  from  our  benevolence,  grant 
the  four  and  twenty  Sangiaks  frjj  of  this 
country,  'a  republican  government,  oh  the 
following  conditions. 

I.  The  republic  of  Egypt  fhall  acknow- 
ledge our  fovereignty,  and  that  of  our  fuc- 
Ceflbrs ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  obedience,  ihall 
honor,  as  our  reprefentative,  the  governor 
whom  we  fhall  pleaie  to  fend,  and  who  fhall 
refide  in  the  caftle  of  Grand  Cairo.  During 
his  adminiftration,  he  ihall  Undertake  no- 
thing contrary  to  our  will,  or  the  interefts 
of  the  republic ;  but  ihall  advife  with  the 
Beys  concerning  the  good  of  the  flate ;  and, 
(hould  he  become  difagreeable  to  them,  or 

(r)  Sangiaks  Has  the  lame  meaning  as  Beys. 

'^  '*  I  3  attempt 
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attempt  to  infringe  their  privileges,  we  au- 
thoriie  them  to  fufpend  him^  and  lay  their 
complaints  before  our  fublime  Porte,  that 
they  may  be. delivered  from  his  opprcflion.    . 

II.  In  time  of  war,  the  republic  fhall  be 
obliged  to  furni(h  us  and  our  fuccefibrs  with 
twelve  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  San* 
giaks,  and  maintain  them  till  the  conclufion 
of  peace. 

III.  Each  year  the  republic  fhall  raifc 
five  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Aflani  (s)^ 
and  fend  them,  under  the  efcort  of  a  Bey, 
to  our  fublime  Porte,  who  fhall  receive,, 
from  our  Defterdar,  (Treafurer)  a  legal  ac-. 
quittance,  to  which  our  feal,  and  that  of 
our  Vizir,  fhall  be,  affixed. 

IV.  The  republic  fhall  raife  the  like 
Khafna  (fum)  of  five  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  Aflani  for  the  fupport  of  Medina, 
and  the  caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  which 
fhall  be  annually  fent,  under  the  efcort  of 


(f)  This  fum  has  been  increafed  to  eight  hundred 
thoufand  Aflani  5  but  the  Beys  pretend  they  are  obliged 
to  be  at  e^^ceflive  expences,  in  repairing  canjils  and  tor-». 
treflTes,  and  do  not  fend  the  half  to  Conftantinople,  Aflaru 
is  a  fdver  coin,  worth  about  half  a  crown, 

the 
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the  Sheik  El  Balad  (t),  or  the  Emir  Hadgc, 
which  they  fhall  deliver  to  the  Scherif^  the 
fucccflbr  of  our  prophet,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  houfe  of  God,  and  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  perfons  who  refide  there,  that. 
their  ptayers  may  be  obtained  for  us,  and 
the  faithful  who  believe  in  the  Koran,  (u). 

V.  The  republic  fhall  only  maintain,  in 
time  of  peace,  fourteen  thoufand  foldiers,  or 
janilTaries,  but  fhall  have  permiffion  to  aug- 
ment that  army,  during  war,  that  its  enemies^ 
and  ours,  may  be  oppofed. 

VI.*  The  republic  fhall  alfo  dedudt,  from 
the  produftions  of  the  country,  a  million  of 
coufFes  (x)  of  grain,  fix  hundred  thoufand 
of  wheat,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  of 
barley,  to  be  laid  up  in  our  granaries. 

VII.  Thefe  articles  obferved,  the  republic 
fhall  enjoy  abfolute  power  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  j    but,  in  religious  matters, 

(f)  Shiik  ElBalad^  the  Elder  of  the  country,  is  the  title 
of  the  Bey  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Emir  Hjdge 
fignifies  Prince  of  the  caravan,  and  is  the  fecond  dignity 
in  the  republic. 

(u)  This  fum  is  not  raifed  in  money,  but  corn,  and  tho 
productions  of  Egypt.  , 

(x)  An  oval  panier,  made  of  date-tree  leaves,  containing 
about  a  hundred  and  feventy  pouinls  weight. 

I  4  ihall 
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fhall  advife  with  the  Mollah,  or  High  pncfk, 
who  fhall  be  fubje<5t  to  our  authority,  or 
that  of  bur  fucceflbrs. 

VIII.  The  republic  fhall  enjoy,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  right  of  coining,  and  ftamping  the 
name  Mafr  fyj ;  but  fhall  add  thereto  our 
name,  or  that  of  our  fuccefTors,  and  the 
governor  we  fend  fliall  infpedt  the  coinage, 
that  the  legend  may  not  be  altered. 

IX.  The  Beys  fhall  eledt  among  themfelvcs 
a  Sheik  El  Balad ;  who,  when  confirmed  by 
our  governor,  fhall  be  their  head,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  our  officers  as  chief  of  the 
republic.  If  it  fhall  fo  happen  that  our 
governors  fliall  become  guilty  of  opprefiion, 
and  exceed  the  limits  of  his  power,  the  Sheik 
El  Balad  fhall  have  a  right  to  lay  the  com- 
plaints of  the  public  before  our  fublime  Porte. 
Should  foreign  enemies  diflurb  the  peace  of 
the  republic,  we  promife,  for  us  and  our 
fuccefTors,  to  protect  it,  with  all  our  powers, 
without  having  a  right  to  exadt  any  indem- 
nity for  the  expence  incurred  in  its  aid. 

(y)  Mafr  is  the  name  the  Arabs  giv^  to  Egypt  in 
general,  and  Grand  Cairo  in  particular,  pretending  that 
this  country  was  peopled  by  Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah. 

Done 
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Done  and  figned,'  hy  otwr  clemency,  iA 
favour  of  the  republic  of  Egypt,  iii  the  year 
887,  oftheHegira,  (A.  :D*  1517.)^ 

From  this  treaty  you  will  leaf n.  Sir,  the 
Jaft  change  of  Egyptian  government  partook 
pf  Monarchy  and  Ariflx>cracy.  The  ;fifft  li 
the  perfon  of  a  Pacha,  the  fecond  in  thofe 
-pf  the  Beys,  who,  .efl^tially,  <;ompofe  the, 
republic.  The  Pacha,  properly  fpeaking,.  ia 
a  phantom,  difpeljed  by  their  breath-,  Thp 
Sangiaks,  at  the  head  of  provinces  afnd 
armies,  in  reality,  enjoy  all  the  power  j  to 
their  mercy  are  the  people  abandoned,  ist 
whofe  favour  the  treaty  contains  not'  one 
word.  May  we  not  fay  a  merchant  fold 
three  or  four  millions  of  flaves,  to  fgwr  and 
twenty  foreigners,  for  .five  hundred ' and' fixtjr 
thoufand  aflani  ?  Abfolute  power  is  confignod 
oyer  to  them.  They  are  permitted  to  levy 
arbitrary  tributes,  and  exercife,  without  re^ 
ftraint,  every  fpecies  of  tyranny.  Thus  do 
defpots  barter  nations  !  Thus  do  they  fubmit 
to  fuch  fhame,  and  think  not  of  r^lairaing 
the  facred  rights  they  have  received  from 
nature!  Selim,  in  the  vaiL  extent  of  his 
dpminions,  faw  but  a  vile  herd  of  flaves, 
whom  he  might  diipofe  of  at  his  pleafure. 

The 
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The  Beys  perfedtly  feel  the  power  they  poflefs, 
which  'they  dreadfully  abufe.  The  Pacha 
remains  ao  longer  than  while  he  is  fubfervient 
to  their  defigns ;  fhould  he  dare  fpeak  in  de- 
fence of  his  mafter's  interefts,  or  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  becomes  a  ftate  criminal :  the 
Divan  affembles,  and  he  is  expelled.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ceive, and  ejedt,  thofe  reprefentatives  of  the 
Grand  Seignior, 

When  a  new  Pacha  lands,  at  Alexandria, 
he  gives  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  council 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Sheik  El  Balad  fends 
the  Beys  of  moft  addrefs  to  compliment  him, 
bring  him  prefents,  and  profefs  great  fub- 
miffion.  While  they  attend  on  him  they 
artfully  found  his  inclinations,  ftudy  his 
charafter,  and  endeavour  to  learn,  from  his 
own  mouth,  or  that  of  his  officers,  what  are 
the  orders  he  brings.  Should  they  find  them 
inimical  to  their  own  purpofes,  they  expedite 
a  courier  to  the  Sheik  El  Balad,  who  affembles 
the  Divan,  and  the  Pacha  is  forbidden  to 
proceed  farther.  They  then  write  to  the 
Grand  Signor  that  the  new  governor  comes 
with  hoftile  intentions,  and  fuch  as  will  ex- 
cite rebellion  among  his  faithful  fubjefts,  and 

requeft 
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rcqucft  his  recall,  which  is  fure  to  be  com- 
plied with.  When  the  chiefs  of  the  republic 
believe  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Pacha,  they  invite  him  to  Grand  Cairo ;  the 
deputies  place  him  in  a  fumptuous  galley, 
and  efcort  him  all  the  way.  The  attendant 
boats  are  all  elegantly  tilted,  and  feveral 
filled  with  muficians.  He  advances,  flowly, 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  no  vejfTel  being  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  that  of  the  Pacha.  Thofe  who 
arc,  unfortunately,  making  a  voyage  up  the 
Nile,  are  obliged  to  follow  in  his  fuite.  He 
flops  at  HoXhifzJ,  and  the  Sheik  El  Balad 
either  comes  himfelf  to  receive  him,  or  de*^ 
putes  feveral  Sangiaks,  The  heads  of  the 
republic  again  congratulate  him  on  his  land- 
ing ;  the  Aga  of  the  Janiflaries  prefents  him 
the  keys  of  the  caftle,  prays  him  to  make  it 
his  refidence^  and  he  is  conducted,  in  pomp, 
through  the  city.  I  have  feen,  and  can 
therefore  defcribe,  the  entrance  of  a  Pacha. 

The  various  corps  of  infantry,  with  their 
noify  mufick,  march  firft,  in  two  files,  their 
colours  waving;  the  cavalry  follows.  A- 
bout  five  or  fix  thoufand  horfemen  advance 
in  good  order,  their  cloathing  made  of  very 


(z)  A  fmall  village,  half  a  league  below  Boulac. 
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bright  ftuffs,  while  their  floating  robes,  «i 
normous  muftachoes,  and  long  lariccsy  of 
ihining  fteel,  give  them  a  majeftic  and  war- 
like air.  Then  come  the  Beys,  magnifi- 
cently cloathed,  and  attended  by  their  Mam^ 
luks,  mounted  on  Arabian  horfes,  high  met- 
tled, and  adorned  with  houfings,  embroidered 
in  gold  and  lilver ;  the  bridles  of  thoie  of 
the  chiefs  are  bedecked  with  fine  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  their  faddles  with  glit-i 
tering  gold.  The  various  retinues,  for  each 
Bey  had  his  own,  were  exceedingly  elegant  j 
the  beauty  of  the  youth,  the  richnefs  of  thrfr 
habits,  and  their  excellent  horfemanfliip,  all 
together  formed  a  very  agreeable  fight.  The 
Pacha  clofed  the  march,  advancing  gravely, 
preceded  by  two  hundred  horfemen,  a  band  of 
mufic,  and  four  led  horfes,  flowly  guided  by 
flaves  on  foot,  covered  with  houfings,  moft 
richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  pearly  that- 
trailed  on  the  ground.  The  Pacha,  mounted* 
on  a  beauteous  barb,  wore  a  clufter  of  large 
diamonds  in  his  turban,  which  darted  back 
the  fun's  rays.  This  proceflion  gave  me  an' 
idea  of  the  oriental  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Afia,  when  they' 
fhewed  themfelves  in  public.  It  began 
about  eight,  and  lafted  till  noon.  On 


;>.  t 
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'  On  the  morrow,  the  Pacha  aflembled  the 
Divan,  and  invited  the  Beys  to  be  prefent : 
he  fat  on  a  raifed  feat  with  a  barred  window^ 
like  the  Grand  Seignor.  His  Kiaya,  or 
Lieutenant,  read  the  orders  of  the  Porte, 
ahd  the  Sahgiaks,  profoundly  bowing,  pro- 
mifed  obedience  in  all  things  which  fliould 
not  infringe  their  rights-  This  ended,  a  col- 
lation was  ferved ;  and,  when  the  aflembly 
rofc,  the  Pacha  prefented  the  Sheik  El  Balad, 
with  a  rich  furred  robe,  and  a  horfe  .magni- 
ficently harnalTed ;  alfo  caftans*  to  the  other 
B^ys.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  iiiftallation  of  a 
Pacha, 

His   office  is  a  kind  df'banifhment:  he 
cannot  leave  his  palace  without  the  permif- 
fi6n  of  the  Sheik  El  Balad,  but  is  a  ftate  pri- 
fdirer,  who^  ih  the  midft  of  fplendor,  cail- 
n6t  avoid  feelirtg  the  weight  of  his  chains, , 
His  revenue  amounts  to  near  a  hundred  and  . 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fterlihg,  arid  is* 
raifed  from  the  duties  paid  at  Suez,  on  the. 
merchandize  of  the  Red  Sea.'    The  ambitit)ri 
of  the   Beys   prefent s  him   with  a  fruitful . 
fourcc  of  wealth;  when,  pofleffing  political  . 
cunning,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  means, 
he'has  tht  art  *to  fovv^  diffd'fttiori  among  thq 

chiefs 
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chiefs  and  form  parties.  Each  will  then 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  interefl^  and  wealth 
pours  in  upon  him.  The  Sangiaks  named 
by  the  Divan  alfo  purchafe  a  confirmation  of 
their  dignity  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  inherit 
tanceof  thofe  who  die  without  iflue  increafes 
his  treafury.  Thus  may  the  Grand  Seignor's 
reprefentative  maintain  himfelf  in  office,  and 
become  immenfely  rich,  provided  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  utmoft  circumfpedtion ;  for, 
the  ground  on  which  he  ftands  is  fe  flippery^ 
the  leaft  wrong  ftep  occafions  his  fall ;  and 
unforefeen  circumftances  will  often  counter- 
ad  his  utmoft  policy.  Should  fome  young, 
audacious  Sangiak,  by  his  crimes  or  cou- 
rage, vanquifh  the  party  favoured  by  the 
Pacha,  and  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  Sheik  EI 
Balad,  he  aflembles  the  council,  and  th6  go- 
vernor is  ignominioufly  expelled.  His  order  to 
depart  is  entrufted  to  an  officer,  cloathed  in 
black,  who,  carrying  it  in  his  bofom,  ad- 
vances into  the  audience-chamber,  and  ta- 
king up  a  comer  of  the  carpet  which  co- 
vers the  fofa,  bows  profoundly,  and  fays, 
Infel  Pacha y  Pacha  come  down;  which 
having  faid  he  departs.  The  Governor  is 
hnmediately  obliged  to  pack  up  and  retire, 

iu 
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in  the  fpace  of  four- and- twenty  hours,  to 
Boulac ;  where  he  waits  for  orders  from 
Conftantinople.  His  perfon  is  generally 
fafe;  but,  fliould  the  prevailing  Beys  have 
complaints  againft  him,  they  make  him  ren- 
der a  fevere  account  of  hi§  adminiftration, 
and  the  prefents  he  has  received;  after  which 
they  divide  the  fpoiL  The  council  of  the 
republic  eleds  a  Caimakan,  during  the  in- 
terregnum, to  fupply  his  place,  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  new  Pacha.  I  have  been  feyeral 
times  a  witnefs  of  events  like  this,  during 
my  abode  in  Egypt.  I  hope  what  I  have 
faid  will  give  you  fome  knowledge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  hiftory  of 
Ali  Bey,  and  ifome  others  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
a  (ketch  of  which  I  fhall  fend  you  in  the 
following  letters,  will  fhew  you  thefe  objedls 
in  adion,  and  fupply  you  with  the  means 
of  drawing  your  own  conclufions. 


i^  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


f-,  .  LETTER 
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LETTER     X. 


HISTORY    OF    ALI    BEY'. 

Birth  of  AH  Bey ;  is  carried  off:   changes  his 
religion f,    when   Jbld  to  a  Bey  of  Grand 
Cairo:    promoted  to  various  offices  in  the 
fate.     He   conducts   the   caravan:    defeats 
the  Arabs:    is  made  a  Bey^  and  takes  his 
feat  in  the  Divan :    his  patron  affajjinated  . 
by  the  contrary  faStion  :  arrives  at  the  dig^ 
nity  of  Sheik  El  Balad,  and  revenges  his  pa^ 
iron's  death  :  league  formed  againf  him:  efcapes 
to  yerifalem  and' St.  yohn  d'AcrCy  where 
he  is  welcomed  by  Sheik  Daher  :  is  recalled, 
but  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  again  compels 
him  to  fave  himfclf  by  flight :  vifits  Arabia: 
retires   to   St.  John   d'Acre^    where  Sheik 
Daher  gives  him  every  proof  of  friendf^ip  : 
returns  to  Cairo :  facrifces  his  rivals  to  re^ 
venge^    afzd  governs  wifely.      T^reachery  of 
feme  Beys  and  the  grand  Forte:    executes 
the   oncers  fent   to  demand  his  heady    and 
combines  with  the  RuJJians  to  take  vengeance 
m  the  injufiice  of  the  Ottomans.     Repels  the 
4  wandering 
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nikindering  Arabs:  proteSis  commerce,  and 
conquers  Arabia  and  Syria  by  his  generals! 
Betrayed  by  his  fon^in-law,  Mahamet  Abou 
Dahaby  and  is  obliged,  a  third  time,  tofave 
himfelfin  Syria.  Seizes  on  feveral  towns  : 
enters  Egypt  with  an  army:  overthrows 
forces  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  is  van-^ 
quijhed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  infantry,  which 
;  ^oes  over  to  Abou  tiahab.  Deaths  of  Ali^ 
Mahamet,  and  Sheik  Daher;  the  latter 
bafely  ajajjinated,  by  order  of  the  Forte. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

AlI  bey,  born  inNatolIa,  in  1728,  was 
chriftened  Toufeph  (Jofcph).  His  father,. 
Daoud  (a),  a  Greek  prieft,  of  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  families  in  the  country, 
intended  him  as  the  fucceflbr  of  his  dignities, 
and  negledted  nothing  to  perfedt  his  eduea^ : 
tion.  Fate,  however,  otherwife  ordained. 
Jofeph,  at  thirteen,  born  away  by  the  ardor 
of  youth,  hunted  with  fome  young  men  in 
a  neighbouring  foreft^  who,  being  attackad 
by  banditti,  were  carried  off  in  fpite  of  their 
cries  and  refinance*     Hd  was  brought  to 

(^}  i.  e.  DiyicU 
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Grand  Cairo,  fold  to  Ibrahim  Kxzyz^SJf 
Lieutenant  of  the  JanifTaries^  who  had  him 
circumcifed,  put  him  on  a  Mamluk  habit, 
^d  called  him  Ali,  a  name  he  has  iince 
been  known  by.  He  apjiointcd  mailers  to 
teach  him  horfeman{hip>  Turkifh,  and  Ara- 
bic- Obliged  to  obey,  Jofeph,  in  his  heart, 
lamentqd  the  lofs  of  his  parents,  and  the 
change  of  his  religion-  The  kind  trtatment 
of  his  patron,  the  offices  he  wai  appointed 
to,  which  flattered  his  felf-love,  and,  cfpct- 
cially,  the  example  of  his  companions,  ^  in-» 
fenfibly  reconciled  him  to  his  new  ftatc-  He 
was  foon  diftinguifhcd  by  his  underftanding  j , 
An3,  in  a  few  years^  was  pcrfedt  matter  of 
the  languages  he  had  been  taught,  excelled 
in  bodily  exercifc,  and  none  of  the  Mam- 
Inks  managed  a  horfc  with  more  addrefs, 
threw  the  javelin  more  forcibly,  or  handled 
the  fabre  and  fire-arms  with  greater  dexteri- 
ty* His  engaging  manners,  and  application . 
to  fludy,  endeared  him  to  Ibrahim,  who^ 
delighted  with  his  talents,  raifed  hirri  rapidly 
through  the  various  offices  of  his  houffiold, 

(h)  The  Kiap,  and  tte  Aga  of  the  Janiflaries,  that  is 
to  fay,  their  Lieutenant,  aad  their  Colonel,  are  Beys  j  and, 
ufuaDy,  TCiypowerfiiU       V 

/    .   ^ 
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fo  that  he  prefently  was  made  Seli6tar-Aga, 
(fword-bearer)  and  Khaznadar  (treafurer); 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  thefe 
offices  placed  him  ftill  higher  in  the^  fayor 
of  his  patron,  who  created  him  Cachef  at 
two-and- twenty* 

Become  a  governor  of  cities,  he  foon  de- 
monftrated  his  natural  love  of  juflice,  and 
his  difcernment  in  his  choice  of  Mamluks, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  with  his 
own  genius.  From  this  time  he  filently 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur ; 
not  only  had  he  gained  the  affection  of  Ibra- 
him, but  infmuated  himielf  into  the  favour 
of  the  Pacha,  judging  this  tnight  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  ambitious  defigns.  Rahiph,  the 
Pacha,  was'  a  man  of  merit;  and,  diftin- 
guifhing  an  upright  and  elevated, mind  in  the 
young  Cachef,  granted  him  his  friendfliip, 
and  became  his  declared  protedtor  :  had  not 
an  unforefeen  cataftrophe  deranged  his  pro- 
jects, he  would  foon  have  promoted  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Bey.  Rahiph>  endowed  with 
that  happy  kind  of  character  which  irre- 
fiftibly  charms,  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Beys.  Far  from  imitating  his  prede- 
cefTors,  who  founded  their  authority  on  dif- 

K  2  feniion. 
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fenfion,  he  ufed  every  effort  to  maintain 
peace  and  union;  and,  for  the  firft  time, 
the  reprefentative  of  the  Grand  Seignor  and 
the  heads  of  the  government  united  for  the 
public  good.  The  people,  enjoying  peace, 
wijfhed  its  duration.  The  Beys  themfelves 
loved  the  Pacha,  and  dreaded  his  recal. 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  arm  envy, 
that  monfter  of  the  human  heart,  which, 
unhappily  for  men,  fheds  her  venom  over 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  council  of  the 
Divan,  at  Conftantinoplc,  reprefented  the  good 
intelligence  maintained  between  the  Pacha 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  as  a  confpi- 
racy,  formed  to  deprive  the  Grand  Seignor 
of  Egypt.  Their  calumnies  were  fpecioufly 
Coloured,  and  fpecious  reafons  are  often  con- 
vincing, in  a  court.  Without  farther  ex- 
amination,.  the  Sultan,  determining  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  Rahiph,  fent  a  firman,  com- 
manding him  to  put  all  the  Beys  to  death  he 
could  get  into  his  power.  An  order  fo  in- 
iquitous well  might  fhock  the  Pacha,  but 
he  mull  either  obey  or  lofe  his  head.  He 
hefitated  three  days,  and  at  laft  chofe  the 
former.  Sending  for  the  nio'ft  faithful  of 
his  flaves,  he  fhewed  them  the  firman,  and 

commanded 
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commanded  them  each  to  kill  a  Bey,  when 
they  fliould  be  aflembled  in  the  hall  of  au- 
dience ;  and,  the  Divan  being  called,  having 
concealed  fwords  under  their  robes,  they  af- 
faffinated  thofe  unfortunate  vidlims  of  calum- 
ny- Four  were  left  dead;  the  others,  having 
been  only  wounded,  valiantly  defended  them- 
felves,  and  efcaped.  The  marble  of  the  JiaU 
where  they  were  murdered  is  red  with  their 
blood  to  this  day.  I  have  often,  fliudder- 
ing,  beheld  the  marks  of  this  barbarous  ex- 
ecution, commanded  on  fufpicion  only,  by 
a  defpotic  government. 

The  aftonifliment  of  the  Sangiaks  who  had 
fled  was  extreme;  nor  could  they  account 
for  an  adtion  fo  atrocious  from  the  paft  con- 
dud:  of  Rahiph.  The  aflembled  council  re- 
folved  to  punifli  and  expiate  the  outrage  he 
had  done  the  republic  by  his  death ;  but, 
when  they  came  to  feize  the  culprit,  he  pro- 
duced the  firman  of  the  Porte,  and  they  re- 
mained fatisfied  by  his  immediate  expulfion. 
The  'Pachalic  of  Natolia,  of  Damafcus, 
and,  at  laft,  the  high  poft  of  Grand  Vifir, 
were  the  rewards  of  his  crime. 

This  melancholy  event  retarded  the  rife 

of  Ali  Bey,  who  remained  a  Cachef  fcveral 

K  3  years. 
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years.  His  patron,  having  been  cledbed 
Emir  Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  caravan,  the 
fccond  dignity  in  Egypt,  took  him  with 
him  to  efcort  the  pilgrims.  They  were  at- 
tacked on  their  march  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Ali,  at  the  head  of  the  Mamluks,  fell  upoa 
them  with  fo  much  valour  that  they  fled, 
leaving  a  great  number  dead  on  the  field. 
At  tlieir  return,  fcveral  Arab  tribes  aflfembledt 
to  revenge  their  former  defeat.  The  young 
Cachef  gave  them  battle,  furioufly  penetrated 
the  thickeft  of  their  fquadrons,  and,  over- 
thro^^ing  all  who  oppofed  him,  obtained  a  . 
fignal  victory.  The  Arabs  appeared  no 
more;  and  Ibrahim,  in  full  council,  fpoke 
of  the  fervices  of  his  lieutenant,  and  propofed 
to  create  him  a  Bey.  This  met  with  oppo-r 
fition,  from  Ibrahim  the  CircafSan,  the  ene- 
my of  the  former,  who  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  prevent  a  nomination  which: 
gave  him  umbrage.  The  Emir  prevailed  j 
the  Divan  eleded  Ali,  and  Eddin  Mohamed, 
the  Pacha,  confirmed  their  choice,  cloathed 
him  in  a  caftan,  and,  according  to  cuftom^^ 
gave  him  the  firman  of  Bey. 

Become  one  of  the  twenty-four  members^ 
of  the  republic,  he  never  forgot  his  gratitude 

to 
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to  his  patron,  but  defended  his  interefts  with' 
admirable  conftancy,  who,  however,  wag 
aflaffinated,  in  1758,  by  the  faftion  of  Ibra- 

.  him  the  Circaffian.  From  that  moment  AU 
meditated  vengeance;  but  for  three  years' 
carefully  concealed  his  refentmcnt  of  th& 
murder,  and  employed  every  means  to  obtain 
the  poft  of  Shiek  El  Balad,  the  firft  office  in 

-    the  republic.     This  dangerous  wifli  and  his* 
utmoft  ambition  were  gratified  in  1763. 

He  foon  after  revenged  the  death  of  his 
patron,  by  killing  Ibrahim  the  Circaffian, 
with  his  own  hand.  Hatred,  rather  than 
prudence,  impelled  him  to  commit  this  d6f- 
perate  adtion,  which  raifed  him  up  many 
enemies.  All  the  Sangiaks  attached  to  the 
Circaffian  confpired  againft  him,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  fnares,  and 
being  maffacred  in  his  turn :  he  faved  him- 
•felf  by  ffight.  Haftily  traverfing  the  deferts 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  he  came  to  Jerufalem, 
where,  having  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the 
governor,  he  thought  himfelf  in  fafety ;  but 
friendfhip  itfelf  is  no  longer  held  facred  a- 
mong  the  Turks  when  the  defpot  commands. 
Fearing  him,  even  in  his  exile,  his  enemies 
wrote  to  the  Porte  to  demand  his  life,  and  an 
K  4  order 
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order  was  difpatched  to  the  governor  for  his 
head.  Happily  for  him,  Rahiph,  his  old 
friend,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Divan, 
informed  him  in  time,  and  advifed  fudden 
flight.  Ali  forefaw  the  arrival  of  the  Capigi 
B^chi^cJ,  and  took  refuge  with  .the  Sheik 
Daher,  Prince  of  St.  John  d'Acre.  .  This 
refpeftable  fire,  who  had  defended  his  fmall 
principality  fifty  years  againft  the  whole  Ot- 
toman force,  received  the  unfortunate  Sheik 
^l  Balad  with  open  arms,  and  granted  him 
that  hofpitality  which  is  the  precious  pledge 
of  fafety  among  men,  and  the  fanftity  of 
which  the  Arabs  never  violate.  He  foon 
perceived  the  capacity  of  his  gueft,  moft 
kindly  careflfed  and  called  him  his  fon ;  ex-* 
horted  him  to  fupport  adverfity  with  forti- 
tude; encouraged  his  hopes,  calmed  his 
griefs,  and  made  him  happy  even  in  dif- 
grace,  Ali  Bey  might  have  lived  peaceably 
with  Sheik  Daher;  but,  preyed  upon  by 
ambition,  he  could  not  remain  thus  at  eafe. 
He  maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
fome  Sangiaks,  in  his  intcreft,  and,  to  heigh-^ 
ten  their  zeal,  prornifed  them   the  beft  go- 

(c)  Meflengers  of  the  Grand  Seignor ;  who,  aqthorife4 
by  a  firman;,  go  to  behead  difgraced  grai^dees, 

vernments^ 
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vemments.  Sheik  Dahcr  alfo.  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Grand  Cairo,  preffing  them  to 
haften  the  recal  of  Ali  Bey  -,  and  Rahiph, 
become  Vizir,  openly  efpqufed  his  catife, 
and  employed  the  credit  he  poflefled  to  ef- 
fed:  his  re-eftablifliment.  Thefe  various 
means  fucceeded  to  the  wifli  of  Ali  Bey. 
The  Sangiaks  invited  him  to  return  to  Grand 
Cairo,  refume  his  dignity,  and,  immediately 
departing,  he  was  received  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

Thus  re-eftablilhed,  he  was  perfeftly  fen- 
fible  of  his  precarious  fituation  ;  knew  he 
could  not  depend  on  tranquillity,  and  that 
hatred  flumbered,  but  was  not  e;:tin6l.  The 
thunder  rumbled  over  his  head,  and  thofe 
who  had  become  difaiFe<3:ed  after  the  murder 
of  Ibrahim  the  Circaffian,  were  inceflantly 
fpreading  fnares  for  him,  which  required  all 
his  penetration  to  avoid.  A  favourable  oc- 
cifion,  only.  Was  wanting  for  them  to  ma- 
nifeft  their  refentment,  which  the  death  of 
Rahiph,  in  1765,  fupplied.  The  malic  then 
dropped  off,  and  they  declared  open  war. 
In  danger  of  finking  before  hi^  enemies,  he 
fled  into  Arabia  Felix,  vifited  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  examined  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  again  took  refuge  with  Sheik  Da- 
her,  who  received  him  with  all  his  former 
affedlion.  The  Sheik,  taught  wifdom  by 
the  experience  of  eighty  years,  and  a  variety 
of  fortunes,  was  very  capable  of  giving  con- 
folation  to  the  wertched.  His  difcourfe  re- 
lieved the  cares  of  his  gueft,.  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  happinefs,  and  to  forget  prefcnt 
pains.  Mean  time,  the  Sangiaks,  of  the 
fadion  of  Ibrahim  the  Circaflian,  fuppofing 
their  enemy  jitterly  incapable  of  molefting 
them  farther,  ^abandoned  themfelves  to  every 
Ipecies  of  oppreflibn,  and  perfecution,  to- 
wards the  friends  of  Ali  Bey ;  which  im- 
prudence did  but  increafe  their  number,  and^ 
perceiving  they  had  been  the  tools  of  certain 
ambitious  Sangiaks,  they  refolved  to  ftrength- 
en  themfelves,  by  recalling  their  friend,  the ' 
former  Sheik  El  Balad,  whom  they  engaged 
to  fupport  with  all  their  power. 

Ali  Bey  departed,  having  firft  received  the 
afreftionate  embraces  of  Sheik  Daher,  who 
ardently  prayed  for  his  profperity,  and,  in 
J  766,  returned  to  Grand  Cairo  5  where, 
confulting  with  his  parti2;ans,  he  reprefented 
to  them  that  his  former  moderation  had  but 
excited  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Ibra- 

him^ 
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]^im,  from  whofc  cojifpiracies  flight  only 
had  faved  him,  and  that  their  common  fe- 
curity  required  the  facrifice  of  the  mofl:  tur- 
bulent. The  refolution  was  unanimoufly 
applauded,  and,  on  the  morrow,  four  of  the 
profcribed  were  beheaded^  This  execution 
reftored  tranquillity  to  Ali ;  who,  fecure  in 
his  government,  in  fix  years,  made  fixteen 
of  his  Mamluks  Beys,,  and  one  of  them  Aga 
of  the  Janiflaries.  The  principal  of  thefe 
were  Mahamed  Abou  Dahab,  Jfmael,  Mou- 
rad,  Haflan,  Tentaour,  and  Ibrahim.  The 
firft  was  his  countryman,  whom  he  had 
bought  in  1758,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  affedtion.  Become  chief  of  the 
repubhc,  he  took  meafures  to  render  his 
power  lafting.  Not  fatisfied  with  encreafing 
his  Mamluks  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand, 
be  ahb  maintained  ten  thoufand  Mogra- 
bi  fdj.  His  difcipline  was  feverc,  and,  by 
continually  exercifing  his  troops,  he  formeSl 
excellent  foldiers :  he  attached  the  youth  of 
his  houfhold  to  himfelf  by  the  parental  caro 
he  took  of  their  education,  and,  particular-^ 

{d)  MograbI  fii^nifies  wcftern,  which  general  name  th3 
Egyptiai^s  give  to  the  people  of  die  coall  of  Baibary. 
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ly,  by  kind  behaviour,  and  conferring  favors 
on  the  moft  worthy ;  fo  that  his  party  be- 
came fo  powerful  that  thofe  of  his 'col- 
leagues, who  were  not  his  friends,  feared 
him,  and  durft  not  oppofe  his  defigns. 
Imagining  his  authority  well  eftabliflied,  he 
diredled  his  cares  to  the  publick  good.  The 
Arabs,  difperfed  over  the  deferts,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  committed  ravages 
which  an  unfettled  government  could  not  re- 
prefs.  Againft  thefe  Ali  fent  bodies  of  ca- 
valry, that  every  where  vanquifhed  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  former  folitudes.  Egypt 
now  began  to  profper,  and  encouraged  agri- 
culture flourifhed.  The  chiefs  of  each  vil- 
lage were  made  refponfible  for  the  crimes  of 
the  whole,  and  punifhed  till  fuch  time  as 
the  delinquent  was  rendered  up  to  juftice; 
by  which  means  the  principal  inhabitants 
watched  over  the  public  fecurity^  and,  for 
the  firft  time  fince  the  Turks  had  governed, 
the  merchant  and  the  traveller  might  proceed 
over  the  whole  country,  without  fear  of  in-t 
fult.  Knowing  how  prone  mercenary  fol- 
diers  are  to  excefs,  both  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  he  ordered  the  injured  to  di- 
rect their  complaints  injmediately   to  him- 

felf. 
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felf,  and  never  failed  to  render  them  juftice. 
Among  the  numerous  inftances  which  are 
related  of  his  impartial  equity,  I  fliall  men- 
tion only  one.  A  Bey,  meeting  a  Venetian, 
merchant,  near  Old  Cairo,  made  him  alight,  • 
and  forcibly  took  his  fhawl ;  Ali,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  fummoned  the  culprit,'feverely 
reprimanded  him  in  prefenceof  the  Venetian, 
obliged  him  to  afk  public  pardon,  and  was 
near  ftriking  off  his  head.  The  fame  integrity 
obferved  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftration 
reftored  the  golden  age  to  the  happy  Egyp- 
tians, who  do  not  ceafe,  to  this  day,  to  blefs 
his  memory,  and  ling  his  praifes. 

Ali  Bey  had  bought  a  female  flave  from 
Red  Ruffia,  who  was  very  beautiful:  her 
flaxen  hair  reached  to  the  ground,  her  figure 
was  tall  and  noble,  her  complexion  of  the 
pureft  white,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her  eye- 
brows black  :  but  thefe  were  the  leafl:  of  the 
^treafures  nature  had  beftowed  on  the  youthful 
Maria  j  her  mind  was  fuperior  to  her  form. 
Her  unhappy  fate  never  could  make  her  con- 
defcend  to  gratify  the  defires  of  her  mafter ; 
he  fpoke  of  his  power ;  ihe  iliewed  flie  was 
free,  though  in  chains ;  he  wifhed  to  dazzle 

hy 
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by  his  iplendor;  but  {he  was  infeniible  to 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Charmed  with  a 
haughtinefs  fo  congenial  to  his  nattire,  hi 
became  a  lover,  and  offered  her  his  hand,  if 
fhe  would  renounce  Chriftianity ;  but,  thougli 
not  without  aiFeftion  for  a  man  who  had 
treated  her  according  to  her  deferts,  (he  ftil) 
had  die  fortitude  to  refiife-  At  laft,  he  per- 
mitted her  to  retain  her  religion,  provided 
(he  would  not  profefs  it  publicly,  and  obtained 
her  confent ;  and,  fo  great  was  his  love  for" 
her  that,  while  he  lived,  he  never  had  any 
other  wife*  Though  at  the  fummit  of 
grandeur,  Ali  forgot  not  his  parents.  Having 
made  his  peace  with  the  Porte,  he  confided 
the  efcort  of  the  Khafna,  which  is  annually 
fent  to  Conftantinople,  to  Tentaoui,  and 
charged  him  to  go  into  Natolia,  and  bring 
back  his  father  and  family-  Hearing  of  theif 
arrival  at  Boulac,  he  went  t6  mteet  them^ 
with  a  numerous  train ;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  the  aged  Daoud,  he  defcended  from 
his  horfe,  ran,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
kiffed  his  feet.  The  father  wept  with  joy  > 
it  was  the  happieft  day  of  his  life,  and  Ali 
embraced  his  fifter  and  nephew.  This  tender 

fcenc 
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Ibfene  over,  he  conduced  them  to  his  palace^ 
in  die  fquare  of  Leftekia  fej^  and  the  Mara- 
luks  contended  who  fliould  wafli  the  feet  of 
their  matter's  father*  When  they  had  cloathed 
him  in  magnificent  robes,  he  was  led  into 
the  hirem,  and  received  the  moft  afFeiftionate 
careffes  from  the  wife  of  Ali*  Daoud, 
mounted  on  a  fine  horfe^  was  condufted  to 
the  hall  of  the  Divan ;  the  Beys,  and  even 
the  Pacha,  complimented  and  made  hin* 
prcfents.  After  remaining  feven  months  in 
Egypt,  he  wiflied  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  whither  Ali  fent  him,  on  board  a 
Veflel,  loaded  with  riches,  but  detained  hisJ 
lifter  and  nephew*  You  perceive.  Sir,  inci- 
dents which  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
hiftory    of    Jofeph    are   often    renewed    in 

Egypt  r// 

The  Sheik  El  Balad,  defirous  of  giving  a 
ftill  farther  proof  of  his  friendfhip  for  Ma- 
homed Abou  Dahab,  and  attaching  him  by 

•  {e)   The  largeft  fquare  in  Cairo,  whefe  moft  of  the 
Beys  have  palaces  4 

(/)  And  Jofeph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  his  father  in  Gofhen  ;  and  prefented  himfelf  unto 
him  :  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.    Geaefis  XLVI.  29. 

indiflblublc 
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indiflbluble  ties,  gave  him  his  fifter  in  mar-4 
riage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  dur- 
ing three  days,  by  illuminations,  horfe  races, 
and  banquetting.     He  was  but  heaping  be- 
nefits on  a  traitor,  who  filently  confpired  the 
ruin  of  his  benefactor.    Secretly  uniting  him- 
felf  to  the  remains  of  the  houfe  of  Ibrahim, 
he  afpired  to  fovereign  power ;  corrupted  by 
ambition,    and   the   love   of   go\di(gJf    he 
thought  no  means  unjuft  by  which  he  might 
attain  the  dignity  of  Sheik  El  Balad.     The 
Beys  of  his  faction,    knowing   his  avarice, 
gave  him  confiderable  fums  to  rid  them. of 
Ali ;    but  he,    confcious   of    his   brother's 
vigilance,  the  love  of  his  adherents,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprize,  fearing  for  his 
life  if  he  were  difcovered,  kept  the  gold,  and 
waited  a  more  favorable  opportunity;  but,, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf,  and  blind  his 
friend  ftill  farther,  he  difcovered  the  con- 
spiracy.       The   confequences    exceeded   his 
hopes,  and  the  afFedion  of  Ali,  for  the  man 
to  whom  he  thought  he  owed  his  life,  became 
exceffive.     Abou  Dahab,  however,  never  loft- 
fight  of  his  detcflable  intents,  but  endeavoured 

{g)  He  had  been  named  Abou  Dahaby  father  of  Gold^ " 
on  account  of  his  avarice. 

to 
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to  feduce  Tcnlaoui,  an4  offered  him  twelve 
thoufand  guineas  to  affailinate  his  patron,, 
when  they  fliould  play  at  chefs.  Tentaoui 
immediately  informed  Ali  of  the  propofal, 
at  which,  fo  much  was  he  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  Mahamed,  he  did  but  laugh.  Failing 
in  this  project,  he  tried  another,  and  wiftied 
to  force  his  wife  to  poifon  a  brother  fhe 
loved  in  a  diih  of  coffee.  She  rejected  the 
propofal  with  *  horror,  and  fent  a  faithful 
flave  to  conjure  Ali  to  keep  on  his  guard, 
and  to  fear  Abou  Dahab  as  his  moft  danger- 
ous enemy.  So  many  warnings  ought  to  have 
rendered  him  fufpicious,  but  his  affedtion  was 
extreme ;  nor  could  he  credit  crimes  which 
his  heart  difclaimed :  befide  that  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  rendered  him  confident. 

In  1768,  the  Ruffians  declared  war  againft 
the  Turks,  and  fent  their  fleets  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Sheik  El  Balad,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  raifed  twelve  thoufand  men 
to  aid  the  Porte,  which  circumftance  his  ene- 
mies endeavoured  to  turn  to  his  deftruftion. 
They  wrote  to  the  Divan  that  the  troops  he 
had  affembled  were  to  ferve  in  the  Ruffian 
armies,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an 
alliance,  and  the  letter  wa$  figne4  by  feveral 

Vol.  II.  h  '  9f 
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of  the  Beys.  The  calumny  was  credited, 
ivithout  examination^  and  a  Capigi-bachi 
immediately  fent,  with  four  attendants,  for 
the  head  of  Ali.  Happily  for  him,  he  had 
a  faithful  agent  in  the  council,  who  imme- 
diately fent  off  two  couriers,  the  one  by  land, 
the  other  by  fea,  to  advertife  him  of  the 
treachery.  They  outftripped  the  meflengers 
of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  Ali  fent  for  Ten- 
taoui,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  in- 
formed him  of  the  fecret,  ordered  him  to 
aflume  the  difguife  of  an  Arab,  and,  with 
twelve  Mamluks,  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
melTengers  from  Conftantinople  twenty  miles 
from  Cairo,  fcize  their  difpatches,  and  put 
them  to  death.  Tentaoui  performed  his 
miflion  :  having  waited,  fame  time,  at  the 
appointed  place,  he  faw  the  Capigi-bachi 
and  his  attendants  approach,  feized  them 
and  their  fatal  order,  murdered  them,  and 
buried  their  bodies  in  the  fand. 

Having  the  firman  in  his  pofleffion,  the 
Sheik  El  Balad  alTembled  the  Beys ;  and,  after 
reading  it  to  them,  faid  *'  How  long  (hall 
"  we  be  the  vidtims  of  Ottoman  defpotifm ; 
"  or  what  faith  can  we  put  in  the  treaties  of 
"  the  Porte  ?  Not  many  years  fince  feveral 
A  •'  of 
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of  the  Beys  were  aflaflinated,  contrary  to 
,all  juftice  :  fome  of  you  were  prefent,  and 
*'  bear  about  with  you  the  marks  of  that 
**  maffacre.  The  marble,  we  tread  on,  is 
^*  red  with  the  blood  of  four  of  your  col- 
**  leagues.  To-day  I  am  to  die,  and  to- 
"  morrow  the  man  who  fhall  fupply  my 
**  place.  The  hour  is  come  for  us  to  fhake 
**  off  this  tyrant's  yoke ;  who,  violating  our 
•*  privileges  and  laws,  difpenfes  with  our 
**  lives  at  his  pleafure.  Let  us  unite  our- 
**  felves  with  Ruflia,  and  free  the  republic 
**  from  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  mafter. 
**  Grant  me  your  aid,  and  I  will  be  refpon- 
**  fible  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt.'* 

This  fpeech  produced  every  effeft  All 
could  expert :  fixteen  Beys,  who  were  of  his 
party,  unanimoufly  declared  for  making  war 
on  the  Grand  Seignor ;  and  the  remainder, 
unable  to  oppofe,  promifed  every  affiftance 
in  their  power.  The  Pacha  was  immediately 
ordered  to  quit  Egypt  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  Ali  fent  to  Sheik  Daher  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  paiTed  ;  promifing  to  unite 
his  troops  to  thofe  of  the  Sheik,  for  the 
conqueft  of  Syria. 

L  2  As 
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As  foon  as  the  Porte  heard  of  the  rebellioA 
of  the  Beys,  and  the  ftorm  that  threatened 
Syria,  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus  was  ordered 
to  attack  Sheik  Daher,  before  the  latter  had 
been  joined  by  the  forces  of  Egypt;  who 
accordingly  marched,  with  twenty  thoufand 
men  haftily  aflembled,  to  furprize  St.  John 
d'Acre.  The  Sheik  had  all  his  life  been 
accuftomed  to  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was 
not  alarmed  at  their  approach  :  he  mounted 
his  horfe,  called  his  feven  fons,  who  all 
commanded  fortified  caftles,  and  immediately 
marched  at  the  head  of  nine  thoufand  ca- 
valry. While  one  of  his  fons  harrafled  the 
enemy  with  a  body  of  light  horfe.  Sheik 
Daher  took  poft  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Informed  of  all  their  motions,  when  he  knew 
the  Turks  would  foon  arrive,  he  feparated 
his  troops  into  three  divifions ;  the  two  firft 
were  ordered  to  hide  themfelves  among  the 
mountains,  till  the  fignaJ  fhould  be  given ; 
he  himfelf  retired  to  fome  diftance,  deferting 
his  camp  on  the  plain,  full  of  provifions. 
When  night  approached,  the  Pacha,  imagin- 
ing he  fhould  furprizd  the  Arabs,  advanced^ 
filently,  concealed  by  darknefs,  and  the  few 

troops. 
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troops,  left  in  the  camp,  haftfly  fled,  after  a 
light  Ikirmiih,^  on  his  arrival.  Their  flight 
was  attributed  to  their  fears,  and  the  foldiers, 
heated  by  a  forced  march,  regarded  the 
abandoned  provifions  as  lawful  conqueft,  and 
eagerly  drank  th«  wine.  At  break  of  day, 
the  fignal  was  given,  and  tlie  three  bodies  of 
cavalry  fuddenly  attacked  the  camp,  fword 
in  hand,  where,  finding  none,  but  drunken 
men,  their  only  trouble  was  to  flaughter  them. 
Eight  thoufand  were  flain,  a  great  number 
made  prifoners,  and  the  flying  Pacha,  who 
took  refuge  in  Damafcus,  loft  his  tents, 
arms,  and  baggage.  A  courier  was  difpatched 
to  Grand  Cairo,  with  the  news  of  his  over- 
throw, by  Sheik  Daher,  who  returned  into 
his  principality. 

His  ally  thus  in  fafety,  Ali  turned  his 
arms  elfewhere.  Traverfing  Yemen,  and  the 
caftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  had  perceived 
how  many  advantages  might  be  gained  by 
commerce,  and  the  produdions  of  thofe 
countries,  could  he  fubdue  them ;  he  there- 
fore raifed  two"  armies,  both  of  cavalry,  the 
firft  containing  twenty- fix,  and  the  other 
nine  thoufand  men.  The  command  of  the 
great  army  was'  given  to  his  brother-in-law, 
L  3  and 
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and  of  the  fecond  to  Ifmael  Bey,  who  was  to 
attack .  the  maritime  towns,  and  fea  ports, 
while  Abou  Dahab  entered  Arabia  Felix, 
,  and  the  interior  provinces.  The  plan  they 
were  to  follow  was  delivered  to  the  generals, 
and  he  equipped  a  fleet,*  to  coaft  along  the 
Red  Sea,  and  bring  them  provifions.  Like 
an  able  warrior,  he  had  calculated  what  the 
obftacles  wer?  they  had  to  furmount,  and  fuc- 
cefs  depended  on  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
orders  fhould  be  executed.  The  troops  left 
Grand  Cairo  in  1770 ;  and,  while  they 
marched  to  conquer  Arabia,  the  Sheik  El 
Balad  remained  in  the  capital,  where  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  the  interior  government  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  people's  happinefs. 

The  cuflom  duties,  in  Egypt,  had  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  committed 
flagrant  depredations,  and  impofed  onToreign 
merchants  with  impunity.  Ali,  thereforcj, 
intrufted  them  to  the  adminifl;ration  of  the 
Chrifl:ians  of  Syria,  exprefsly  recommending 
them  to  favour  the  Europeans  :  well  con- 
vinced how  flourifhing  Egypt  might  become 
by  commerce,  liis  proje<5t  was  to  lay  the 
trade  open  to  the  whole  world,  and  render 
this  country  the  emporium  of  the  jnerchants 

of 
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of  Europe,  India,    and  Africa.      To  eflfedt 
t]iis,  ^it  was  neceflary  to  defend  caravans  by 
his  forces,  and  merchants  by  the  laws ;  which 
he  did  by  repelling  the  wandering  Arabs  on 
ajl  fides j    and  eftablifhing  Selim  Aga,    and 
Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  Janiflaries,  at  Grand 
Cairo,  to  prote<a  the  merchants,  and  fee  they 
had  juftice  done  them.     In  like  manner,  he 
commanded  his  generals  to  leave  officers  in 
the  fea  ports  they  took ;  wlio  fhould  welcome 
the  fhips  of  Ijjdia,  and  guard  them  againft 
the  cupidity  of  the  inhabitants.      He  foon 
enjoyed   the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftration, 
foon  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  the  Egyptians 
relieved,  foreigners  well  treated,  public  fafety 
cftabliihed,  agriculture  encouraged,  and  the 
republic  raifed  to  a  point  of  fplendor  which 
it  had  never  known  • 

While  occupied  by  thefe  cares,  his  generals 
triumphed  in  Arabia.  Abou  Dahab,  in  one 
campaign,,  conquered  Yemen,  and  dethroned 
the  Schereif  of  Mecca,  inftituting  Emir  Ab- 
dallah  in  his  place ;  who,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  Ali,  gave  him  the  pompous  title  of ^ 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  two  feas.  Ifmael, 
on  his  part,  took  all  the  towns  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulph.     They  returned 
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to  Cairo,  loaded  with  laurels ;  where  they 
were  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations, 
and  their  vidtories  celebrated  by  great  re- 
joicings. 

Ali  forgot  not  the  expedition  into  Syvhp 
but  fent  Abou  Dahab  thither,  in  i77i>  with 
forty  thoufand  men,  to  attempt  its  conqueft. 
While  the  army  traverfed  the  defert,  veflcls 
from  Damietta  conveyed  fuch  provifions  as 
were  needful  for  its  fupport  to  St.  John 
d'Acre.  Profiting,  like  a  fkilful  politician, 
by  prefent  circumftances,  he  wrote  to  Count 
Orlow,  then  at  Leghorn,  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Enciiprefs  of  Ruffia, 
offering  the  admiral  money,  provifions,  and 
foldiers :  he  afked  gunners  and  engineers  in 
return,  promifing  to  join  his  forces  with 
thofe  of  Ruflia,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Count  thanked  Ali, 
encouraged  hin^  in  the  glorious  enterprize, 
made  him  gre^t  promifes,  which  he  never 
performed,  and  afliured  him  he^would  fend 
his  difpatches  to  his  fovereign. 

The  year  before,  he  had  deputed  a  Venetian 
merchant,  named  Rofetti,  to  offer  the  re- 
public of  Venice  his  alliance,  and  encourage 
her  to  retake  the  iflapds,  and  fine  provinces, 

fhe 
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fhe  had'  formerly  poffeflcd,  in  the  Mediter-, 
ranean,  from  the  Turks;   promifing  to  aid. 
her  with  all  the  forces  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
eftablifh  her  ancient  commerce ;  which  dar- 
ing attempt  the  republic  thought  proper  to, 
decline. 

During  thefe  negociatlonsi,  Abou  Dahab^. 
aided  by  the  council  and  arms,  of  the  prince 
of  Acre,  took  the  cities  of  Syria  from  the. 
Ottomans,  and  drove:  them  before  him  like 
flieep.  On  the  ninth  of  march  he  came  to 
the  walls  of  Gaza,  ftrongly  garrifoned; 
which,  three  days  after,  he  carried  by  aflault^, 
Rama  coll  him  more  time  and  trouble ;  the 
befieged  defended  themfelves  fo  intrepidly 
that  he  could  not  take  it  by  ftorm  ;  it  capi- 
tulated after  a  month's  blockade,  and  the 
governor  fled,  fearing  the  fate  that  awaited 
him.  The  Turks  durft  not  be  feen  in  the 
fteld,  but  Iheltered  themfelves  behind  their 
walls  i  ^nd  the  vidtor,  after  thefe  two  con- 
quefls,  laid  fi^ge  to  Naploufe^i  formerly  Nea- 
polis.  The  obftinacy  of  the  befieged,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of 
gunnery,  made  this  a  work  of  time.  They 
long  attacked  the  walls,  without  great  fuc- 
C^fs,  apd  Abou  Dahab,  defpairing  of  llorn>ing 

it. 
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it,  contradled  his  lines,  and  took  it  by  fa*, 
mine.  His  arms  were  next  turned  againft 
Jcrufalem,  which  the  Mahometans,  as  well^ 
as  Chriftians,  call  the  Holy  City,  and  hold 
in  great  veneratfon;  jM-etending  tiiat  Mahomet 
was  miraculoufly  tranfported  thither,  where 
lie  prayed  with  the  company  of  the  pro- 
phets |^i6y.  The  governdr  and  high  prieft, 
fiinuxMned  ^  to .  fuirender,  fent  a  deputation; 
with  prefents,  conjuring  him  to  turn  the 
tempcft  from  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  refped 
the  place  in  which  the  prophet  had  prayed; 
and  afTured  him,  that,- if  he  reduced  Da- 
mafcus,  they  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  capital,  and  open  their  gates.  Th* 
Egyptian  general  acquiefced  in  their  prayer, 
and  led  his  troops  to  Jaffa,  the  antient  Joppai 
This  town  is  built  oh  a  rock  that  projects  in- 
to the  fea,  tnd'  its  advantageous  fituation,  and 
ibrtilications,  made  the  fiege  long,  and  bloody* 
Abou  Dahab  two  months  battered  the  walls 
with  his  whole  artillery;  but,  as  this  was 
neither  confiderable,  nor  under  the  direftioii 

(A)  Praife  be  to  God,  who,  in.  the  night,  carried  hjs 
fervant  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  the  walls  of  which  we  have  blefled,  that  marks  of 
lur  powei?.  might  thfefej^m^in.    Koi^n,  bhap.  17. 
.-  ^-  of 
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of  good  engineers,  he  made  no  great  breaches; 
The  Egyptians  repeatedly  returned  to  the  afr 
fault,  and  the  brave  Mamluks  mounted  the 
ramparts,  but  were  repelled  with  lofs.  How- 
ever, the  befieged  having  perifhed  in  parti, 
the  remainder,  fearing  to  be  put  to  the  fword, 
if  the  place  were  taken  by  ftorm,  capitu- 
lated. Leaving  a  garrifon  here,  the  generdi 
returned  to  St.  John  d'Acre,  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  September,  where  the  Arab  prince 
received  him  joyfully,  congratulated  and  fup- 
plied  him  with  provifions  and  ammunition. 

Mahamed,  having  given  his  troops  ^ 
fortnight's  reft,  attacked  Seide,  the  ancient 
Sfdon,  near  which  the  city  of  Tyre,  famouft 
for  its  commerce,  arts,  and  ihipping,  for- 
merly flouriflied.  The  ifland  where  it  ftood 
is  now  part  of  the  main  land,  and  prefents 
nothing  but  ruins.  Seide  yielded  at  the  firft 
fummons,  and  Abou  Dahab,  now  mafter  of 
the  moft  important  places  in  Syria,  led  his 
army  before  its  capital.  Damafcus,  fituated 
in  a  rich  plain,  is  furrounded  by  rivulets,  and 
gardens  full  of  orange,  piftachio,  pomegra- 
nate, and  a  multitude  of  other  trees,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  delicious.  Excellent 
parte  is  made  from  them,  which  ii  ufcd  in 

the 
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the  compofition  of  fhcrbet,  and  fold  all  over 
the  caft.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleafant^ 
more  charming,  more  beautiful,  than  the 
environs  of  this  city.  Bowers  and  brooks 
are  every  where  feen ;  and  delightful  paviU 
lions,  where  Turkiih  indolence  flumbers,  on 
ctiihions  of  velvet  and  fattin.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Esjhamsy  the  city  of  the  fun.  The 
waters  are  admirable  for  tempering  fteel; 
and  the  poniards,  fabres,  and  arms  they  fa* 
bricate,  are  every  where  famous.  The  Pa- 
cha had  ihut  himfelf  up  with  a  numerous 
garriibnj  and  courageoufly  defended  the  place 
for  two  months  i  but,  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, feeing  his  walls  beat  down,  his  ad- 
vanced forts  deftroyed,  and  the  enemy  ready 
to  ftorm,  he  fled,  during  the  night,  and  the 
city  yielded.  The  garrifon  had  retired  into 
the  citadel  ^  which,  after  a  fecond  fiege,  and 
many  efforts,  the  Egyptians  at  laft  took. 

Aleppo  was  the  only  confiderable  place 
the  Turks  poiTefled,  and  the  taking  this  city 
would  have  given  the  republic  of  Egypt  pof- 
feifion  of  Syria ;  but  Abou  Dahab  feared  this 
conqueft  would  but  retard  his  defigns.  The 
ruin  of  Ali,  his  patron,  brother,  and  friend, 
he  long  bad  meditated;    and  the  defire  of 
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gaining  the  foldierSj  and  making  them  the 
companions  of  his  fuccefs,  had  armed  and 
guided  him  in  his  vidtories.  Neither  the 
intereft  of  Egypt  nor  its  union  with  Syria, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  independent  of 
the  Porte,  were  any  part  of  his  projed. 
When  he  was  fure  of  his  officers  and  foldicrs, 
and  had  made  them  take  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
he  reared  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  with- 
drew the  garrifons  from  the  fubjedled  towns, 
*and,  rendering  thus  a  year  of  battles  and  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  fruitlefs,  returned  to  Egypt. 
No  fooner  was  he  gone  than  the  Turks 
eafily  retook  the  towns  they  had  loft,  re- 
paired the  walls,  and  added  new  fortifica- 
tions. Inflated  as  he  was  with  fuccefs, 
Abou  Dahab  durft  not  diredtly  attempt  the 
capital,  where  his '  rival  was  fo  powerful, 
but  coafted  the  weftern  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  crofTed  the  defert,  and  entered  Upper 
Egypt.  His  guilty  purpofe  thus  manifefted, 
he  feized  on  Girga,  and  the  moft  important 
towns ;  gained,  by  force  or  addrefs,  the 
Beys  who  governed  them,  and  defcended  to- 
ward Grand  Cairo. 

All  Bey  too  late  repented  having  foil  owe. I 
rather  the  emotions  of  his  heart  than  tlie 

counfcls 
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counfels  of  prudence,  by  giving  an  enemy  fb 
perfidious  a  command  with  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  entrufted.  He  ftill,  how- 
ever, had  refources,  which  he  immediately 
employed;  and,  aflembling  twenty  thoufand 
men,  made  Ifinael  Bey  their  general,  on* 
whofe  experience  and  fidelity  he  had  reafon 
to  depend.  Abou  Dahab  was  encamped  near 
Gifa,  and  Ali  ordered  his  general  to  take 
poll  at  Old  Cairo,  and  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crofling  the  river.  Nothing  was  more 
cafy;  but  the  perfidious  Ifmael,  bafely  be- 
traying his  patron's  intereft,  allied  himfelf 
with,  and  went  over  to,  Abou  Dahab.  The 
junftion  of  the  two  armies  was  a  thunder- 
ftroke  to  the  generous  Ali,  who,  in  the  firft 
moments  of  defpair,  refolved  to  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  the  caftle  of  Grand  Cairo,  with  a  few 
brave  friends  who  remained,  and  bury  him- 
felf under  its  ruins.  The  fons  of  Sheik  Da- 
her,  who  loved  him,  fhewed  the  folly  of 
fuch  a  refolution,  and  conjured  him  to  fly, 
with  them,  to  St.  John  d'Acre.  He  felt 
the  wifdom  of  the  advice,  and  profited  by  it. 
He  wrote  immediately  to  Count  Orlow, 
praying  him  to  fend  ammunition  and  officers 
iato  Syria,  and  entrufted  tbefe  difpatches  ^to 

Jacob 
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Jacob  the  Armcniaii,  who  had  already  ac-* 
quitted  himfelf  of  a  fimilar  commiffion,  Ali 
then  collected  his  treafure,  with  which  h& 
loaded  twenty  camels,  and  fent  to  demand 
of  Mallem  Reifk,  whom  he  had  made  re- 
ceiver of  the  revenues,  the  money  in  his  po(^ 
feffion ;  but  the  knave  had  hid  himfelf,  and 
to  find  him  was  impoflible.  Ali  Bey,  a 
third  time,  fled  from  Grand  Cairo,  in'  the 
middle  of  the  night,  acrofs  the  deferts  ;  ac- 
companied by  the  fons  of  Sheik  Daher, 
Tentaoui,  Rofluan,  HajSan,  Kalil,'  Mourad, 
Abderrohman,  Latif,  Muftapha,  Ibrahim^ 
Zulficar,  Hafheph,  Ofman,  Selim  Aga, 
and  Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  janiffaries,  all 
Beys  of  his  creation,  and  about  feven  thou-p. 
fand  foldiers.  He  took  with  him  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  money,  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver ;  and,  after  a  forced  march  of  five  days; 
-arrived,  the  i6th  of  April,  1772,  before  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  where  his  troops  began  to 
take  breath.  The  treafon  of  two  men,  on 
whom  he  had  fo  many  claims,  preyed  upon 
his  heart :  he  fliuddered  at  the  very  name  of 
Abou  Dahab,  and  his  blood  boiled '  in  hi^ 
veins.  This  agitation,  and  the  fatigue- of  a 
march  fo  painful,    occafioned   him  to   fall 

iiangerouQy 
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dangerouily  ill ;  when»  yielding  to  the  moft 
gloomy  melancholy,  he  exped:ed  coniblatioa 
in  death.  Egypt  freed,  Arabia  fubjedledU 
juftice  eftablKhed  in  the  cities,  commerce 
flouriihing^  the  good  he  had  done  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  the  good  he  flill  defired  to  do  them, 
all  vaniQied  in  a  moment,  and  the  recollec- 
tion was  the  worft  of  his  woes.  While  his 
heart  was  thus  torn,  by  griefs  fb  piercing, 
the  refpedlable  fire.  Sheik  Daher,  bis  faith- 
ful friend,  his  conftant  protedtor  in  advcr- 
Cty,  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  tent,  mingled 
his  tears  with  thofe  of  Ali,  called  him  his 
ion,  and  endeavoured,  by  difcourfe  equally 
wife  and  afFedtionate,  to  relieve  his  pangs. 
He  told  him  he  ought  not  yet  to  defpair  i 
the  Ruffian  fquadron  approached,  and,  with 
this  affiftance,  he  might  remount  the  throne 
whence  treafon  had  caft  him  down.  Power- 
ful is  the  voice  of  friendftiip  over  the  affec- 
tionate heart.  It  is  a  falutary  balm,  that 
glides  and  pervades  the  faculties,  and  cures, 
as  by  inchantment,  the  wounds  of  mind  and 
body :  Ali  felt  its  divine  cffeds,  and  hope 
once  more  relumined  the  torch  of  life.  The 
Arab  prince  had  his   phyficiaa  with  him, 

whom 
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wlipm  he  left  with  the  patient,  and  who,  in 
fome  weeks,  recovered  his  health. 
.    A  detachment  from  the  Ruffian  fquadron 
having  appeared  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  Ali 
profited  by  the  occafion  to  write  to  Count 
Orlow ;  repeating  his  former  propofals,  afk- 
ing  cannon,    gunners,  and  a  body  of  three 
thoufand  Albanians,  afluring  him  that,  when 
re-eftabliflied  at   Grand   Cairo,    the   whole 
force  of  Egypt  fhould  be  at  his  command. 
He  likewife  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  Czarina, 
folliciting  her  alliance,  and  propofing  a  treaty 
of  commerce   with   Egypt.      Zulficar  Bey 
bore  thefe  difpatches,  and  with  them  a  pre-* 
fcnt  of  three  fine  horfes,  richly  accoutered, 
to  the  Ruffian  Admiral.     Certain  it  is,  had 
Ruffia  fent  this  fmall  fuccour  to  the  Sheik 
El  Balad,    he  would  have   triumphed    over 
his  enemies,  and  been  proclaimed  King  of 
Egypt ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  gratitude 
would  have  induced  him  to  have  put  the 
commerce  of  the  eaft  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  would  have  ceded  to  them  the 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  and' the  Mediterranean. 
The  face  of  thefe  countries  would  have  been 
changed.    The  Ruffian  ffiips  failed  for  Paros 
Vol.  II.  M  the 
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the  1 8th  of  May,  1772,  taking  the  ambaf^ 
fador  of  Ali  on  board. 

The  hafty  retreat  of  Abooi  Dahab  had 
given  the  Turks  time  to  return,  and  fortify 
themfelves  in  their  towns  >  from  which  Ali 
again  attempted  to  drive  them.  Having 
colledted  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  he 
gave  the  command  to  the  brave  Ten taoui, 
with  an  order  to  attack  Seide.  Sheik  Lebi, 
and  Sheik  Crim,  the  one  the  fan,  the  other 
fon-in-lawy  of  the  prince  of  Acre,  joined 
the  Bey,  and  they  marched  together.  Haflan 
Pacba,  in  an  advantageous  poft,  waited  for 
them,  at  the  bead  of  thirteen  thoufand  men^ 
buty  notwithftanding  their  inferiority,  they 
did  not  hefitate  to  give  him  battle.  Their 
cavalry  was  excellent ;  they  fell  impetuoufly 
upon  the  Turks,  whom  they  broke,  killed 
' a  great  number,  and  put  the  reft  to- flight. 
The  fugitives  fpread  the  alarm  in  Seide^ 
which  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  the 
viftors.  Tentaoui,  leaving  a  garrifon  in  tlie 
town,  under  the  command  of  Hafllm  Bey, 
returned  to  the  camp,  where  he  received 
the  compliments  of  AH,  and  the  prince  of 
Acre. 

The 
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The   13  th  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year, 
Ali  marched  againft  Jaffa,   acompanied  by 
the  valiant  fons  of  Sheik  Daher,  who  had 
equipped  two  velfeb  to  carry  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions  for  the  befiegers.     The  governor  wa|^ 
fummoned  to  furrender,  and,  on  his  refufal, 
the  town  befieged.     The  walls  were  battered 
for    forty  days ;    but  Ali's  feeble    artillery 
made  very  inconfiderable  breaches :    the  fig- 
nal  of  affault  was  neverthelefs  given,    and 
the  ibldiers  advanced  with  intrepidity ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  fcaling  the  walls,  and  the 
valour  of  the  befieged,  forced  them  to  re- 
treat. "  Finding   he   could   not   carry  it  by 
ftorm,  he  refolved  to  take  it  by  famine;  and^ 
during  the  blockade,  fent  Tentaoui,  with  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  to  take  Gaza  by  fur- 
prife.     The  brave  chief  flew  to  the  place, 
took  it  at  the  firft  onfet,  left  a  garrifon,  and 
returned  to  the  camp,  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  people  of  Jaflfa  receiA^ed  fuccouF  by  fea, 
and   refolutely  defended    themfelves.       The 
only  thing  they  were  in  abfolute  want  of  was 
wood.      The   country   round   is  delightful, 
and  fcattered  over  with  gardens,  where  the 
orange   and   citrpn   extend    their    charming 
fliades,  watered  by  abundant  fprings,  which 
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defcend  from  the  mountain,  and  make  theif 
verdure  eternal.  Thefe  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  Ali 
had  fpared  them;  but,  perceiving  the  be- 
^eged  cut  them  down,  and  carried  them  off, 
under  favor  of  the  darknefs,  he  had  thera 
felled  immediately^  and  deftroyed  thofe  plea-* 
iant  plantations. 

Mean  time  All's  ambaflador^  Jacob,  re- 
turned from  his  miflion  on  board  an  Englifli 
veflel,  commanded  by  Capt.  Brown.  Count 
Orlow  fent  him  two  Ruffian  officers,  and 
difpatches  affiiring  him  of  his  friendfhip, 
and  promifing  powerful  affiftance.  Thefe 
officers  prefented  Ali,  on  the  part  of  the. 
Admiral,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  that  would 
carry  four-pound  balls,  feven  barrels  of 
powder,  and  five  hundred  bullets ;  and  here 
ended  the  magnificent  promifes  of  Count 
Orlow. 

The  fiege  continued^  and  Clinglinoff*,  the 
Ruffian  captain,  raifed  a  new  battery  of  three 
picce:s,  carrying  twelve-pound  balls,  with 
which  he  greatly  annoyed  the  city.  Having 
beat  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  wifliing 
to  fee  the  effeft  of  the  artillery,  he  was  kil-* 
led  by  a  raufquet  ball,  as  he  was  looking 

through 
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through  an  embrafure.  This  brave  officer 
had,  a  little  before,  embarked  with  a  fingle 
man,  during  night,  to  burn  the  Turkifli 
vcffels,  which  anchored  in  the  harbour ;  be- 
ing difcovered,  before  he  could  execute  his 
defign,  the  fire  from  the  ramparts  obliged 
him  precipitately  to  retire. 

Captain  Brown  added  fix  more  cannon  to 
thofe  which  already  played  upon  the  city, 
and  prafticable  breaches  were  made;  Ali 
founded  the  charge,  and  his  troops  mounted 
to  the  aifault ;  but  ardent  as  they  were,  the 
numerous  and  valiant  garrifon,  which  con- 
tinually received  reinforcements  by  fea^ 
obliged  them  to  retreat.  Several  Ruflian 
fliips  approached  Jaffa,  at  the  requefl  of  Ali, 
and,  bombarding  it  for  two  days,  beat  down 
a  part  of  the  houfes:  but,  fearing  a  lee* 
fhore,  if  the  weft  winds  fhould  blow  with 
violence,  they  left  this  dangerous  road. 
Thefc  multiplied  attacks  reduced  the  be* 
fieged  to  great  extremities.  Their  city  was 
laid  in  ruins ;  the  terrified  .  governor  fled,  in 
the  night  1  and,  efcaping  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  got  to  Naplous,  where  his  brother 
commanded.  On  the  morrow,  the  31ft  of 
January,  AH  entered  the  city.  This  fan- 
M  3  guinary 
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His  whole  cavalry  confifted  of  two  thou- 
fand  men,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mam- 
luks.  Three  thouland  four  hundred  Mograbi 
compofed  his  infantry.  Tentaoui,  Kalil, 
Latif,  Haflan,  Abderrohman,  Mourad,  Selim 
Aga,  and  Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  janiflaries, 
were  the  only  remaining  Beys.  Six  hundred 
and  fixty  horfe,  commanded  by  the  fon  and^ 
fon-in-law  of  Sheik  Daher,  joined  this  fmall 
army;  the  amount  of  which  was  fix  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  men. 

Abou  Dahab  had  fent  twelve  thoufand 
men  to  Salakia,  a  town  on  the  ifl:hmus  of 
Suez,  to  impede  All's  inarch  j  which  troops 
immediately  advanced,  at  his  approach,  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Sheik  El  Balad  ftaid  , 
not  to  hefitate,  but  fell  like  lightning  upon 
them,  fighting,  fabre  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mamluks,  who,  encouraged  by  his  pre- 
fence,  carried  death  throughout  the  ranks. 
The  enemy  flood  this  terrible  fhpck  four 
hours ;  at  laft,  being  every  where  broken,  they 
fled  to  tfie  deferts,  leaving  a  great  number 
deaH  on  the  field.  This  glorious  viftory" 
animated  the  fmall  army  of  Ali,  who,  led 
by  fo  brave  a  chief,  thought  themfelves  in-* 
vincible,      Profitin;^   by   their    ardour,    he. 

marchp4 
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marched  diredUy  for  Grand  Cairo,  where  the 
fugitives  fpread  the  news  of  their  defeat,  and 
his  approach.  Abou  Dahab  affembled  the 
Bey;  of  his  fadtion^  and  the  heads  of  the 
people,  to  whom  he  thus  fpake. 
-  <*  Valiant  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  and  you 
Egyptians,  who  cherifh  the  law  of  our  pro- 
phet, you  are  acquainted  with  AH.  He  is  a 
Chriftian  in  his  heart,  has  allied  himfclf  to 
infidels,  and  wifhes  to  conquer  that  he  may 
extirpate  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  force 
you  to  embrace  Chriftianity.  Recolleft  what 
the  Europeans  have  done  in  India.  The 
mufTulmen  of  thofe  rich  countries  welcomed 
them  kindly^  received  them  in  their  ports, 
granted  them  counting  houfes,  and  formed 
treaties  of  trade  with  them.  What  was  the 
confequence?  Chriftians  have  ravaged  their 
provinces,  deftroyed  their  cities,  conquered 
their  kingdoms,  and,  after  reducing  them  to 
flavery,  have  eftablifhed  idolatry  on  the  ruins 
of  the  true  religion  (i).  A  (imilar  fate  at* 
tends  you,  faithful  muflulmen.  Allied  with 
Europeans,  Ali  will  overthrow  your  govern- 
mcnt>  lay  Egypt  open  to  infidels,  and  force 

(/)  The  Mahometans  call  us  idolaters^  becaufe,  unable 
to  comprehend  our  myfterics,  they  fay  wc  worfhip  Icrcral 
CJods^  you 
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you  to  become  Chriflians,  AjStH  me  to  repel 
the  enemy  of  the  republic,  of  th^t  laws,  cf 
Iflamifm,  or  expedt  all  tho  evils  wbich  your 
brethren  of  Bengal  have  endured :  chufe  be-^ 
tween  him  and  me/' 

So  ending,  Abou  Dahab  pretended  to  re- 
tire and  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Sheik  £1 
Balad ;  but  the  audience  univerfally  denounced 
caries  on  the  head  of  Ali,  and  promifed  to 
ihed  their  laft  drop  of  blood  in  the  common 
cauie^  Abou  Dahab,  profiting  by  the  enthu- 
iiafinof  the  moment,  proclaimed,  throughout 
the  city,  that  whoever  loved  his  religion  and 
country  muft  take  arms ;  and,  before  night, 
twenty  thoufand  men  enlifted  under  his  ban- 
ner; at  the  head  of  which  army  he  inrnme- 
diately  departed,  to  attack  his  enemy.  The 
janiilaries,  faithful  to  their  promife,  refund- 
to  fpUow,  and  tranquilly  waited  the  fuccefs 
cf  the  battle. 

This  was  an  unexpected  event  to  AH, 
who,  informed  that  Abou  Dahab  was  ad-. 
vancing  with  an  army  thrice  as  numerous  as 
his  own,  abandoned  himfelf  to  defpair,  and 
fell  dangerouQy  ill.  He  was  advifed  to  re^ 
turn  to  St.  John  d'Acre,  but  he  declared  he 
would  die  rather  thaa  retreat  a  ftep. 

Th^ 
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The  13th  of  April,  1773,  the  army  from 
Cfrand  Ckiro  came  in  fight  of  his  camp,  and 
he  arranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
Sheik  Lebi  and  Sheik  Crim  commanded  the 
left  wing,  Tentaoui  the  right,   and  his  in- 
fantry occupied  the  centre.     Thefe  prudent 
difpoiitions  made,  he  exhoorted  his  chiefs  to 
fight  valiantly,    and  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  into  his  tent,  for  he  was  fo  weak  he 
could   not   fit  on  horfeback*      The  battle 
began  about  eleven  in  the  morning;    both 
charged  with  fury,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
inferiority  of  Ali's  forces,  they,  at  firft,  had 
the  advantage.     Sheik  Lebi  and  Sheik  Crim 
glorioufiy  rcpulfed  the  Egyptian  cavalry;  and 
Tentaoui  and  his  brave  Mamluks  overthrew 
ail  before  them.     Vi&ory  had,  declared  for 
Ali  when  the  Mograbi,  mercenary  troops, 
who  alv^ays  fight  for  the  luft  of  gain,  cor- 
rupted by  the  magnificent  promifes  of  Abou 
Dahab,  went  over  to  his  fide,  and  the  face 
of  fortune  was  changed.     The  flying  rallied, 
and,  having  only  three  thoufand  men  to  en- 
counter, furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  and 
made  great  flaughter.     The  generous  Ten- 
taoui  could   not  furvive   the  defeat.      He 
pierced  the  tliickefi;  fquadrons,  and  fell,  co- 
vered 
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vcrcd  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  dead  him* 
ielf  had  immolated.  Sheik  Lebi,  the  valorous^ 
fon  of  the  Prince  of  Acre,  long  defended 
himielf,  with  his  Arabs,  and  fell  combating. 
Sheik  Crim,  cutting  a  paffage  through  the 
Egyptians,  galloped,  full  fpeed,  to  tlie  teni 
of  Ali,  and  conjured  him  to  fly  to  St.  John 
d'Acre.  Mourad,  Ibrahim,  Soliman,  and 
Abderroman,  arrived  alfo,  and  made  the  like 
remonftrances.  Ali  anfwered,  fly  my  friends : 
I  command  you;  as  for  me,  my  hour  is 
come.  Scarcely  had  they  quitted  him  before 
he  was  furrounded  by  the  vidtorious  troops. 
The  Mamluks,  who  guarded  his  tent,  de-» 
fended  their  mafler  to  their  lajft  drop  of  bloody 
and  all  perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands.  Defpair  gave  ftrength  to  the  un- 
fortunate Sheik  El  Balad ;  he  rofe,  and  killed 
the  two  firfl:  foldiers  who  attempted  to  feizc 
him :  they  then  fired,  and  he  was  wounded 
with  two  balls.  The  Lieutenant  of  Abou 
Dahab  entering,  fabre  in  hand,  Ali,  firing 
his  piftol,  ended  him.  Bathed  in  his  blood, 
he  fought  like  a  lion ;  but,  a  foldier  behind 
bringing  him  down  with  his  fabre,  they  fell 
upon  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  tent  of  the 
vidtor.  The  tr^iitor,  perfidious  to  the  laft,  fhed 

feigned 
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feigned  tears^  at  beholding  him  thus,  and 
endeavoured  to  yield  him  confolation.  All 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  fpake  not  a  word. 
He  died,  a  week  after,  of  his  wounds  j 
though  fome  have  informed  me  they  were 
not  mortal,  but  that  he  was  poifoned  by  his 
infamous  brother-iurlaw ;  if  fo,  this  was  the 
completion  of  his  atrocious  adts ;  nor  can  we 
reflect,  without  fhuddering,  on  the  horrors 
which  ambition  will  impel  men  to  commit. 

Ali  was  above  the  middle  fizc :  his  eyes 
were  large  and  full  of  fire,  his  manner  was 
noble  and  winning,  and  his  charader  frank 
and  generous.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  unconquerable  fortitude^  and  an  elevated 
genius.  Far  from  that  barbarous  pride  which 
leads  the  Turks  to  contemn  foreigners,  he 
loved  them  for  their  talents,  and  liberally 
rewarded  their  fervices.  His  defire  to  obtain 
officers,  to  difcipline  his  troops,  and  teach 
them  European  tadlics,  was  great;  he  fell 
the  vidlim  of  friendftlip,  and  his  misfortunes 
were  the  confequence  of  having  nurtured  a 
traitor,  who  profited  by  his  benefaftions  to 
embitter  and  rob  him  of  life.  Had  Rufli* 
accepted  his  offers,  and  granted  him  engi- 
neers, with  three  or  four  thoufand  men,  he 

would 
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would  h^ve  fubducd  Syria  and  Egypt,  an^ 
yielded  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and  India 
into  the  hands  of  his  ally*  He  perifhed  at 
the  age  of  forty-five;  the  Egyptians  wept 
his  death,  and  faw  themfelves  again  the  vic- 
tims of  miferies  from  which  he  had  delivered 
tb^m* 

When  Sheik  Daher  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Ali>  and  his  fon,  he  abandoned 
himfelf  to  afilidtion.  The  unfortunate  fire 
fell  proftrate  on  the  earth,  covered  himfelf 
with  duft,  and  fhed  torrents  of  tears.  It  wa^i 
ibon  neceflary  to  defend  his  -life  and  his 
country.  Vain  of  his  vi(5lory,.  Abou  Dahab 
wished  to  revenge  the  protedion  the  Arabian 
prince  had  given  Ali,  and  marched  for  Syria, 
with  the  whole  force  of  Egypt,  leaving 
Ifraael  governor  in  his  abfence.  Jaffa  was 
the  firft  place  attacked,  and  courageoufly  de- 
fended by  Sheik  Crim,  which  lengthened  the 
fiege.  Unfortunately,  a  European,  whom 
the  promifes  of  Abou  Dahab  had  gained,^ 
funk  a  mine,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the 
walls  were  thrown  down  -,  ^and  the  Egyptians, 
entering  the  breach,  put  the  iahabitants  to 
the  fword.  After  this  barbarity,  they  marched 
for  St.  John  d'Acre,    vy^hich  Sheik  Daher, 

who 
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who  loved  Kis  people,  and  dreaded  they  might 
find  a  fate  equally  cruel,  after  advifihg  tbpDi 
to  .open  their  gates  to,the  conqueror, 'aban- 
doned; flying  to  the'mojintains,  with  his 
fons.^  Abou  Dahab,  firiding  no  refiftance, 
fpared  the  eifufion  of  bloody  but,  imagining 
the  monks  of  Nazareth  were  entruft'ed  with 
the  treafures  of  the  prince,  he  feut  for,  and 
commanded  them  to.  deliver  them  up,  im- 
mediately. In  vain. did  thefe  poor  people 
proteft  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  trea- 
fure;  he  beheaded  three  of  them,  and,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  put  Mallem  Ibrahim  Saba, 
the  receiver  of  Sheik  Daher,  to  the  tbrture, 
tinder  which  he  expired, that  he  might  force  a 
difcovery  of  thefe  imaginary  treafures.  Some 
of  the  fons  of  the  Arab  prince  underwent  a 
fimilar  fate,  with  no  better  fuccefs* 

Here  ended  the  crimes  of  Abou  Dahab  5 
he  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
Some  pretend  he  was  poifoned,  by  one  of  his 
flaves ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  When  the 
news  was  known,  the  Egyptian  troops  re- 
turned to  Grand  Cairo,  and  Ifmael  i^'as 
eledted  Sheik  El  Balad.  The  prince  of  Acre 
immediately  left  the  mountains,  and  again 
entered  his  principality,  where  he  was  re- 

'^eived 
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ccived  by  the  people  with  (houts^  rcjoicingsjj 
2nd  folemn  feails. 

While  thcfe  things  were  traniading,  a 
Turkifh  fquadron  caft  anchor  pn  the  coaft  o£ 
Syria»  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  having  ob- 
tained the  Sheik  Daher's  permiiHon  to  viiit 
him,  brought  a  firman  from  the  Grand  Scig- 
nor  which,  pardoning  the  pail,  confirmed 
the  fbvereignty  of  Acre  on  him  and  his  de- 
fcendants.  .  The  joy  of  the  aged  prince  was 
cxceffivc.  Now  near  the  grave,  he  faid  he 
ihould  die  without  regret,  having  the  power 
which  he  had  purchafcd  by  fixty  years  la- 
bours, and  wars,  made  legitimate*  The 
Turkifh  admiral  was  magnificently  treated, 
and  loaded  with  prefents ;  and,  after  teftify- 
ing  his  thanks,  entreated  the  Sheik  Daher, 
before  he  went,  to  come  and  dine  on  board 
the  fleet*  After  the  firman  he  had  received, 
the  Arab  prince,  unfufpicious  of  meditated 
treafon, .  accepted  his  invitation,  and,  as  he 
came  on  board,  being  firfl:  faluted  by  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  artillery,  was,  the  moment 
after,  (hewn  another  firman,  which  the 
admiral  drew  from  his  bofom,  that  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  he  was  behead- 
ed. 
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^{kj.  T4ie  refpedabk  fire,  thus  bafcly  be- 
tr85^>  was  cSghty^x  years  of  age,  and  adored 
by  the  people,  whom  all  his  life  he  had 
defended  againft  the  tyranny  t>f  Pachas.  Thus 
the  Divan  treats  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire. 
But  a  government  obliged  to  employ  fuch 
means,  to  recal  princes  and  governors  to  their 
duty,  betrays  its  impotence  5  and,  '^having  no 
arms  to  defend  its  provinces,  except  perfidy, 
is  on  thfe  brink  of  ruin.  When  corrupted 
by  eflfeminacy,  flattery,  and  a  fpirit  of 
bigotry,  the  Greek  Emperors  deflrroyed  all 
thofe  at  whom  they  took  umbrage  v^ith  fire 
and  fword,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
dethroned,  and  Conftantinople  becan^e  the 
habitation  of  a  more  generous  people.  The 
Ottomans  ufe  iimilar  means,  at  prefent,  and 
may  expedt  a  fimilar  fate^     I  belieVe  fuch 

(k)  Such  was  the  liiaiinei'  in  which  Sheik  Daher  was 
aflaffinated,  according  to  w4iat  I  heard  in  Egypt,  twd 
years  after  his  death  j  but  the  fdlowrng  note,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  commander  of  La  Bourdon- 
naie  Monluc,  may  perhaps  reftify  this  miftake.  "  The 
*'  Captain-Pacha,  lying  befote  the  walls  of  St,  John  d'Acfe 
•*  With  the  Turkifh  fleet,  cannonaded  the  town  fome  days, 
*^  from  which  Sheik  Daher  fled  among  the  mountains* 
"  Ifhc  comxnander  of  his  cavalry  betrayed  hint,  t\xi  oS 
^^  his  head^  and  brought  it  to  fhe  Ottoman  Admiral/' 

:    Ycl..  11-  N  reflexions 
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reflexions  •  to  be  juft  ;•  becaufe,  attentively 
confulting  the  annals  of  hiftory^  we  alway^^ 
behold  kingdoms  decline  with  the  virtue  aadf 
morals  of  their  inhabitants.  2;^  ^ 

*  -.•■-• 

I  have  the  hohor  to  be,  &c,         •    - 
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L  E  T  t  E  R'    XL 

_  SE(yjrEL    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    ALI    BEY.     ' 

T&e  Hijib?y  of  Ifmael  Bey,  beco^ie  Sbeik  El 
Balad.  Mourad  and  Ibrahim^  Beys  in  upper 
Egypt,  conneSi  fhemf elves  with'  the  Arabs  ; 
and,  Ifmael  fending  troops  agai'nji  them,  re^ 
tire  to  the  defer t,  fortify  themfehes,  -feize 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Said,  /p'-oceed  to 
Gipt,  and  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Ifmael.  '  In  danger  of  being  majfacred  in 
Grand  Cairo,  ^  they  fly  to  Girga,  call  in  the 
Arabs,  and  defeat  the  foldicrs  Ifmael  fends 
to  giv^  them  battle.  He  comes  himfclf:  they 
bribe  his  army,  and  the  Sheik  El  Balad 
'  efcapts  to  Syria,  with  his  treafure.  Returned 
to  Cairo;  they  appoint  their  own  creatures 
Beys,  and  lord  it  over  Egypt,     Battle  with 

"    Haffajv  Bey,  in  the  flreets  of  Grand  Caif'o, 

Mnd  its  c'onfequences.     Mourad  conduHs  the 

^caravan  of  *^ Mecca,  and  beheads  the  Arabs 

who  '  demand  the  ufudl  tribute.      Attacked 

.    and  wounded,  he  obliges  the  oiemy  to  i^etreat. 
His  quarrels  with  Ibrahi?n. 

N2  To 
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Grand  Calm* 

I  HOPE,  sir,  a  narrative  of  the  events 
wnich  followed  the  death  of  AH  Bey,  moft 
of  whkh  I  myfelf  have  fecn,  wUl  afford  yoxif 
amuiement.  After  the  dcceafe  of  this  va- 
liant chief,  and  that  of  AbouDahah,  Ifmael 
tranquilly  reaped  the  fruit  of  bis  treafon, 
was  dedted  Sheik  El  Balad^  and  reigned  fo-- 
vereigp  of  Egypt.  Diftributing  provinces  to 
his  creitures^  he  beheld  none  but  depen- 
dants; and,  to  fecure  dominion^  obtained 
the  fupport  of  the  Pacha,  an  adroit  and  en- 
terprifing  man.  Having  gained  him,  and 
the  officers  of  the  jahiflaries,  he  di^atched 
his  orders  throughout  Egypt,  and  his^  will 
was  law.  Educated  by  Ali,  he  knew  the 
trade  of  war,  poffeffed  courage,  and  a  great 
knowledge  of  bufmefs.  But  diefe  qualitieih 
were  tarnifhed  by  avarice.  Gold  was  ga- 
thered from  all  parts,  and,  inftead  of  exert- 
ing himfelf  for  the  people's  good  and  the 
ftate's  glory,  he  thought  but  of  increafing 
his  treafures.  While  he  fuppofed  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  were 

ardently 
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ardently  "defirous  of  revenging  the  death  of 
their  patron,  the  firft  was  courageous, 
frank,  paffionate,  and  inconfiderate.  The  fe- 
cond,  having  more  coolnefs  and  fineffe,  was 
more  able  in  forming  of  faSions,  After 
vowing  friendship,  they  left  Syria,  with  a 
fmall  number  of  Mamluks  who  followed 
their  fortunes,  crofled  the  deferts,  and  en- 
tered the  Said,  where,  before  they  could 
obtain  partizans,  Ifmael  fent  an  army  againft 
them.  Mourad,  with  a  handful  of  fbldiers, 
vsrifhed  to  give  battle ;  but  the  more  prudent 
Ibrahim  prevented  him,  and  they  retired  to 
iblitudes  whither  the  enemy  duril  not  follow. 
Here  th^  attached  an  independent  Arab 
prince  to  their  interefts,  by  pronufing  to  en- 
large his  eftates  if,  through  his  ailiflance, 
they  fliould  Te-enter  the  capital.  The  Emir, 
happy  to  grant  protedlion  to  exiled  Beys 
againft  Ifmael,  who  wanted  to  levy  contri* 
btttions  on  his  territories,  fwore  to  aid  theni 
with  all  his  power^  and;  immediately,  or-» 
dered  his  Arabs  to  take  arma:  fix  thoufand 
horfe  joined  his  ftandard>  with  which  fmall 
wtny.th?y  coafted  the  river  fide,  feizing  the 
principal  towns  on  its  banks,  and  approached 
Grand  Cako.  After  vanquishing  various 
N  J  detachments 
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detachments  Ifmatel  had  fent,  they.caAi5ir  in 
1777,  andjencamped  near  Gila.  The  Sb^ 
El  Bakd  left  the  cafttci  at  the  head,l>f  a 
numerous  army,  to  prevent  their  palling  the 
Nile.  While  the  armies:  were  ia  fight  of 
each  other,  the  generals  reciprocally  fent 
deputies,  and  fpoke  of  accommodation. . .  If-* 
mael,  fearing  the  impetuous  valour  of  Mqu-» 
rad,  and  the  prudeacc  of  ^hrahim,  w?oul(i 
riot  rifque  his  fortune  on  thQ  fate  of  a  battle, 
and  oifered  them  their  rank  as  members  of 
the  repuhhc.'.  Peace,  accordingly,-  wa^iign'j* 
ed,  and. they  entered  the  capital, -preceded 
by  the  Aratr  prince,  who,  on  a  ftatcly  rliorfe* 
marched  -at  the  head  of  his  cavalry^:  armed 
with  fabrcs*  and  lances.  After  thrc6  days 
ftay  at  Grand  Cairo,  a2nd  feeing  the-puppofe 
of  his  doming  cfFefted;  he  returned  to  his 
principalit)?^  Idaded  with  "prefenl-s  and  pra4 
mifes.  This- j^ecoxiciliation  was  mot  fincejgj. 
ifmael  had;  invited  his  enemies  that  he  .might 
deftroy.themwidiout  fightings  and,  poffcflfed 
of  wealtlv  4tnd  ;  poweri  -thought  his  idcfigh 
might  'eailly^be  acGor«pJi£hed.  Dangers 
furrounded  the  new* -Beys,  and-  gre^t' addrcft 
Wis '  ri^ tfdflary  to  escape  the  fnares  hid  fot 
^hem.''   In  177-8,  (he  SHcik  EFBaiad,  feairi 
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ing,  fliould  he  attack  them  in  their  palaces, 
where  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  people 
would  rife  in  defence  of  the  remains  of  the 
hou'fe  of  Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacha 
and  his  partizans,  determined  to  maflacre  them, 
the  firft  day  they  fliould  come  to  the  Divan. 
They  were  informed  of  this  plot,  and  efcaped, 
during  night,  into  Upper  Egypt,  fortified 
themfelves  in  Girga,  called  in  the  Arabs, 
and  refolutely  waited  for  the  enemy.  '  Ifmael 
fenta  hody  bf  horfe  fo  puriue  them,"  whom 
the  fugitives 'defeiated.  He  then  came  him- 
felf,  with  thirty  thpuland  men,  and,  corifi-. 
dent  in  his  ^ftrehgth,  Tuppofed  'viftbry  cer-p 
tain-'  but  the  cunning  Ibi:ahim  employed. the 
fame  trick  which  had  been  fo  ferviceaTDle  to 
Abou  Dahab/  Knowing  Ifmael's  avarice,  and 
that  the  pay  pf  his  troops  was  bad,  he  of- 
fered one  much  more*'  confiderable,  with  a 
promifetb  promote: 'th?  qfficers.  Nothing 
morewas  TiibCeflary  toTeduce  a  part. of  tliofib 
mercenary  troops,  who  always  fell  ^them- 
felves  to  the  feeft  bidders.  Ifmael  no  fooner 
perceived  hirrifelf  abandoned  than  he  haijtily 
fled  to  Grand  Cairo,  loaded  fifty  camels 
with  gold,  filvcr,  and  his  molt  precious  ef- 
feds,^"ait5,  'efeaping  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  tbolc 
■■---*^'''  N  4  refiigc 
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refuge  in  S3rria.  Ever  iince^  the  wretchA 
juftly  punifhed  for  having  betrayed  his  friend 
and  mafler,  has  dragged  a  ncxiferable  being 
through  the  various  provinces  of  the  Qtto^ 
man  empire,  I  have  been  affured  that,  go- 
ing to  Conftantinoplc,  and  depending  on  the 
promifes  pf  the  Pojrte,  whpfe  authority  ho. 
had  re-eftablifhed  in  Egypt,  the  Divan,  hav- 
ing feized  histreafurcs,  gaye  him  up  to  his 
miferable  fate, 

Ifmael  being  |;one,  Ibrahin)  and  Moura^ 
became  mafler$  of  the  kingdom,  entered 
Grand  Cairo  in  triumph,  apd  were  received 
joyfully  by  the  people.  One  appdintcd  him-f 
felf  Shdk  El  Balad,  and  the  pther  Emir 
Hadge*  Their  iirft  bufinefs  was  to  depojfe 
the  Pacha,  who  had  imprudently  been  of 
the  contrary  faftion^  and  declared  them  ene- 
mies of  the  Grand  Seignion  The  tmiffaiy' 
in  black  came  to  his  apartment,  turned  up 
Aie' carpet,  and  the  Pacha,  immediately,  re- 
tired to  Boulac,  where  he  waited  for  orders 
from  Conftantinoplc,  TJie  new  governor 
came,  and  they  next  proceeded  to  create 
their  Mamluks  Beys  -,  at  the  nomination  of 
whom,  I,  by  means  of  my  Turkifh  dxefs^^ 
was  prefent,      The   Sangiaks   ftood  at   the 

bottOiQ 
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bottom  *of  the  council-hall,  near  the  grater 
of  the  Pacha,  and  the  people  crowdeid  the 
reft  of  the  apartment.  Having  given  the 
Kiaya  the  names  of  thofe  they  meant  ta  ap-' 
point,  he  read  them  aloud,  cloathed  the  new 
Sangiaks  with  the  caftaij,  prefented  them  the 
firman,  and  proclaimed  them  Beys.  The 
ceremony  ended,  they  conducted  the  Sheik 
£1  Balad  and  the  Emir  Hadge,  in  pomp^  to 
their  palaces.  The  proceflion  was  grand^ 
Ibrahim  and  Monrad,  riding  horfes  befpangkd 
with  gold  and  diamonds,  faluted  the  people, 
on  their  right  and  left,  who,  making  a  lane 
for  them,  re-echoed  their  names  with  fhouts, 
wifliing  them  all  .manner  of  profperity.  The 
two.  chiefs  continually  fcattered  handfUls  of 
medinsr  piaftres,  and  fecjuirts,  which  were 
•  ^8  eagerly  picked  up  by  th^  Egyptians .  Six 
hundred  Mamluks,  magnificently  cloathed, 
and  mounted  on  horfes  richly  cajparifbncd, 
i^nt  before  them.  -The  JaniflarieS^-Affob^, 
and  different  bodies  of  troops,  fqllo^wed  in 
good  order.  This  lafted  two  hours,  and 
fnQre  than  four  hundred  thoufahd  men  were 
^pc(^ators.  I  was  furprifed  a  herd  fo  nu- 
merous fhould  voluntarily  fubmit  to  feven  or 
l?ight  thoufancj.  foreigners,  whofe  only  em- 
ployment 
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ploymcnt  is.  to  rob,  opprefs,  and  crufli  them. 
But  the  natives  of  Egypt,  gentle,  peaceable, 
and  feeble,  appear  deftincd  for  eternal  fla- 
very;  bending  for  ages  under  the 'yoke  of 
defpotifm,  they  fubmit  to  every  evil  without. 
a  flruggle :  were  they  under  a  mild  govern- 
ment, they  would  be  the  happieft  people  on 
cirth ;  for  not  all  the  miferies  they  endure 
caii  tear  them  from  a  country  which  they^ 
paffionately  love.      .  , 

Ibrahim  and  Mourad,.  having  driven  If-' 
mael  from  Grand  Cairo,  rrefolved  to  extin- 
guifli  the  embers  of  his  .houfe.  Haflan  Bey 
they  particularly  feared,  who,  by  his  gencro- 
fity,'juftice,  and  valour,  had  gained  the(  fa- 
vour of  all  ranks.  Unable  to  dcftnoy  him' 
by  art,  they  employed  open  force ;  and  -di- 
re<5ted  a  fix-guh  battery  againft  his  palace, 
whither  he  had  retired,  diftributing  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  attack  him  on  every, 
iide.  Haflan  with  his  Mamluks  courageoufLy 
defended  himfdf,  and  repelled  all  their  iaf- 
faults*  The  noife  of  artillery  fprcad  confter-, 
nation,  war  was  made  in  the  ftrccts  and  front, 
the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  buildings  were  beat, 
down,  the  tumult  of  the  combatants  every 
where  heard,  anjd  the  cries-  of  the  wretched 

who 
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who  were  the  vidtims  of  diff^ofion,  Bands 
of  rafcals,  profiting  by  the  diforder,  ran 
through  all  quarters  of  the  city,  forced 
doors,  entered  houfes,  and  put  all  to  fire 
and  fword.  The  French  -merchants  were 
tQrrified,  expefting  eveiy  inftant  to  fee  the 
gate  of  their  diftridl  forced,  their  fortunes 
ruined,  and  themfelves  perifh  arfiid  their 
wives  and' children.  I  was  an  aftor  in  this 
tragedy,  and  with  fome  young  people  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  flreet  to 
the  laft  drop  of  bloody  and,  at  leaft,  to  die 
fighting.  Our  alarms  were  not  ill  founded ; 
about  two  hundred  banditti,  with  hatchets 
^nd  arms  of  all  kinds,  came  to  break  down 
the  only. gate. that  defended  us,  but,  as  it  was 
very  ftreaig,'  and  they  expected  to  find^  re-f 
iiftancc,  they  took  another,  route,  and  piU 
.laged  the  neighbouring. hpufe-s.  This  horrid 
fcene  lafted  two  days  and  two  nights,  during 
ayjaich  the  noife  of  cannon  and  mufquctry, 
and. the  fhrieks  of  defpair,  never  geafed.  W^ 
iad  time  to  liften, -for  not  one  of  us-^ould 
fleep.  At  lailj  oii  the  third  day,  we  per- 
^reived,  from  the  top  of  our. terraces,  Haffan 
Bey,  with'  two  hundred  Mamluks,.  labre  in 
Ijand,  forcirig  a  palTagp  through  his  enemiesj 

and 
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and  efcaping  from  Grand  Cairo.  Fl}dng  to« 
wards  Syria,  he  met  a  body  of  three  thou** 
fand  Arabs  in  the  dcfert,  of  the  enemy's  par- 
ty,  who  cut  off  his  retreat.  They  trial  to 
force  their  way  through  thefe  fquadrons^ 
and  fought  defperately.  The  Mamluks  aU 
perifhed  by  his  fide,  and  he,  covered  with 
blood,  defended  himfelf  for  an  hour.  Being 
taken,  the  Arabs  brought  him  back  to  the 
capital,  and  Hafian,  at  Boulac,  entreated 
them  to  fuffer  him  to  go,  for  a  moment,  intd 
the  houfe  of  a  Sheik,  one  of  his  friends,  and 
take  a  laft  farewell.  They  granted  hit  rc^ 
quefl,,  and  diipatched  a  courier  to  inform 
Mourad  they  brought  his  enemy  prifoncr, 
who  immediately  fent  two  huxidred  foldiers 
to  bring  him  his  head.  They  furroundcd 
the  houfe,  and  loudly  demanded  him ;  but 
the  Sheik,  rcfufingj^  declared  he  would  never 
violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  by  giving  up 
his  friend.  They  were  propofing  to  4iiS 
force,  when  Haffan  faid,  I  will  not  iuSkr 
you  to  expofe  yourfelf  to  the  brutality  of 
thefe  madmen ;  they^  will  murder  you,  your 
wife,  and  children.  Let  me  go.  So  fay-, 
ing  he  tore  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  the 
Sheik,  mounted  the  terracCj^  paft  to  another,^ 

and 
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and  perceiving  the  door  of  the  houfe  was 
^arded  only  by  one  foldicr,  defcended  foftly, 
opened  it,  curbed  the  arm  that  was  lifted  to 
ftrike  him,  pulled  the  foldier  off:  his  horfe, 
forced  away  his  fabre,  and  fled  full  gallop  to 
Grand   Cairo.      The  foldiers,    feeing  this^ 
flood  fixed  in  amazement,  but,  coming  to 
themfelres,  fired  after  the  fugitive,  and  pur- 
fued  him  with  all   fpeed.      Two   of  them 
having  overtaken  him,  he  cut  them  down 
with  his  fabre,   and  continued  his   courle. 
All  the  ftreets  of  Grand  Cairo  have  gates  for 
the  public  fecurity  5  feveral  of  thefe  he  fhut, 
and,  carrying  the  keys  with  him,  flopped  his 
enemies.     Being  come  to  the  palace  of  Ibra-- 
him,  he  entered  the  court  of  the  haram,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his   fhawl,    that  lie 
might  not  be  known.    The  wife  of  the  Sheik 
El  Balad  was  his  kinfwoman,  and  he  en- 
treated her  to  intercede  in  his  behalf:  fhe, 
accordingly,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged 
her  coufin's  life;    and   Ibrahim,    relenting^ 
took  HafTan  under  his  protedlion,  had  his 
wounds  cured,    and   long  refiflcd   Mourad, 
who  demanded  his  death:    but   feeing   the 
Emir  Hadge  prepared  for  war  if  his  den^an^ 
was  refuied,  he  came  to  terms  with  hUn, 
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and  confented  the  prifoner  fhould  be  banifhed 
to  Gedda.  Accordingly  he  was  taken  to  Suez, 
and  delivered  to  the  mafter  of  a  final!  vcflcl, 
who  received  orders  to  tranfport  him  to  his 
place  of  exile.  Two  of  his  flaves,  the  voluntary 
companions  of  his  ill  fortune,  knew  the  captaia 
had  a  firman,  figned  by  Mourad,  which  con- 
demned their  mafter  to  death  when  he  fhould 
land,  and  immediately  informed  him  of  it. 
Haffan  feigning  ignorance,  begged  the  captain 
to  land  him  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  inftead  of 
taking  him  to  Gedda ;  but  neither  his  threats 
nor  promifes  could  prevail.      This  refufe^t 
he  feized  the- arms  that  were  on  board,  irj  the 
night,  and,  afllfted  by  his  flaves,  killed  thp 
captain  and  three  failors,    flung  the. others 
overboard;  and  taking  charge  of  the  veflel, 
fteered  her^  to  Coflcir,  and  from  thence  to 
tlie  Said,  bearing  with  him  the  fum  of  fixteen 
tlioufand  pounds,  which  he  found  in  the  vefj- 
fel ;  fince  when  he  has  endeavoured  to.  make 
partisans,  and,  perhaps,  may  hereafter  j;eturii 
to  Cairo  vidorious  according  to  the^defirep 
of  the  people. 

The  death  x)f  fix  Beys  of  Ifmael's  faction, 
and  the  flight  of  the  reft,  rendered  Ibrahinl 
and.  ]\'Jourad .  ablblute .  in..  Gi:atid  Cwro-     All 

obfl:acle8 
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obftacles  removed,  the  Emir  Hadge  riiiade 
readyi  according  to  cuftom,  to  coridud  the 
caravan  of  Mecca.  Pilgrims  aflembled  from 
all  parts,  in  the  plain  of  Hellai,  near  the 
city,  where  about  ten  th'oufand  tents  wer© 
created,  caverirrg^.a  great  extent  of  ground. 
Thofd  of  the.  .officers  -and  chiefs  vvrere  of 
painted  .icloth  lined  A^eith  filk  and  fattin,  and 
adorned  with/  cufhions  of  embroidered  ftufF 
in  jgQld  and.filver,  .  Great  numbers  of  fmall, 
cpkuTcd,  glafe.  lamps  were  lit  round  each 
tent  at  night, :  which  produced  a  brilliant 
ind  diverfified-  illumination ;  and  the  refledled 
light,  gilding  the  foliage  of  the  orange  and 
date  trees,  difperfed  over  the  country,  had  a 
charming  effedl.  The  relations'  and  friends 
of  the  pilgrims  came  to  pafs  this  night  with 
them,  and,  at  break  of  day,  the  Emir  Hadge 
gave  the  iignal  with  drums  and  trumpets. 
The  tents  were  all  ftruck,  camels  were 
loaded  with  provifions  and  baggage,  and  the 
march  began.  The  van-guard^  efcorted 
by  a  body  of  horfe,  well  mounted,  went 
firft;  next  followed  the  camel  which  car- 
ried the  carpet  deftined  to  cover  the  caaba, 
or  houfe  of  God ;  his  head  adorned  with 
a  fuperb  plupae  of  feathers,  and  his  l^ody 
'covered  with   cloth  of  gold,    while  priefts 

fung 
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iung  round  him  the  hymns  of  die  Ko^ 
ran*  About  forty  thoufand  pilgrims  fol- 
lowed on  foot,  on  horfeback,  and  on  camels. 
Five  thoufand  cavaliers,  in  different  corps, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  flanked 
the  caravan,  and  a  imall  number  of  women^ 
borne  in  litters,  went  with  them«  The  de- 
parture of  this  caravan  was  moft  magnifi«« 
c(yit.  The  men,  well  drejfTed,  feemed  ftrong 
and  healthy  j  the  horfes  fpirited  and  fiery. 
V/hen  tliey  return  their  appearance  is  chang- 
ed. The  animals  mean  and  languid,  and  the 
pilgrims  pale,  meagre,  and  fun-burnt,  look 
like  flceletons.  This  is  an  extrenjcly  fevere 
journey,  which  lafts  forty  days,  over  deierta 
where  they  fometimes  travel  fifty  league! 
without  finding  a  drop  of  water  fit  to  drink. 
The  fun's  heat  is  exceffive ;  the  duft,  which 
is  railed  by  the  feet  of  this  multitude  of  men 
and  beafts,  obfcures  the  air,  fills  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  takes  away  the  breath.  Some- 
times the  infectious  fouth  winds  rife  in  whirl- 
wihds  fo  dreadful  that  three  or  four  hundred 
men  perifh  in  a  day ;  but  this  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  Emir  Hadge,  who  inherits 
the  baggage  and  commercial  effedts  of  all 
who  die  on  the  road,  and  often  returns  to 
.   4     '  Grand 
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Grand  Cairo   with  a  third   of  the  wealth 
which  firft  departed  with  the  caravan* 

The  caravan  that  Mourad  headed,  having 
pafTed  the  far  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
Arabian  deferts,  where  the  Arabs  aflembled, 
and  demanded  the  ufual  tribute;  but  he  be- 
headed their  chiefs,  and,  wanting  force  to 
difpute  the  paiTage,  they  retired  to  their 
tents  breathing  vengeance.  The  caravan 
came  fafe  to  Bedder,  where,  according  to 
cuftom,  it  joined  that  of  Damafcus,  and, 
fix  days  after,  arrived  at  Mecca.  Mahome- 
tans, aflembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
remain  a  fortnight  in  this  city,  performing 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  trading  to  an  im- 
menfe  amount.  Some  of  the  pilgrims  go  to 
fulfil  the  command  which  ordains  every 
Muflulman  to  vifit  the  houfe  of  God  once  in 
his  life;  others,  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  carry  thither  the  rareft  products  of 
their  country ;  rich  fluffs,  the  diamonds  of 
India,  the  fine  pearls  of  the  Perfian  gulph, 
the  famous  balfam  of  the  orientals,  the 
blades  of  Damafcus,  Moka  coflfee,  gold  dufl: 
from  Africa,  and  fequins  from  Grand  Cairo, 
are  all  found  here  in  abundance,  where,  a- 
bove   a   hundred    thoufand   traders   are  af- 

Vol..  II.  0  fcmbledi 
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iembled;  it  is  the  richefl  fair,  perhaps,  ill 
the  world.  As  the  time  is  fhort,  no  calcU'Si 
lation  can  be  made  of  the  vaft  amount  of  the 
fiile  during  this  fortnight*  It  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  fome  European,  who  underftands  Ara« 
bic,  diiguiied  like  a  merchant^  could  be  pre-i^ 
fent^  and  give  defcriptions,  inftead  of  thoib 
we  have  by  word  of  mouth  from  people  who 
go  thither,  and  which  cannot  be  received 
with  implicit  faith,  becaufe  the  Miiffuhnen 
do  not  willingly  converfe  with  infidels  con- 
cerning their  religion.  Ships  loaded  with 
certain  merchandizes  of  Europe  and  India, 
which  fhould  proceed  to  Gedda,  then  would 
find  certain  vent  for  their  cargoes,  for  which 
they  would  be  immediately  paid  in  money* 
The  Englifli  have  made  fome  fuccefsful  voy- 
ages of  this  kind;  which,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  continued,  had  not  political 
views  and  difputes,  between  them  and  thfe 
natives,  raifed  obftacles. 

Mourad  Bey  was  not  fo  fortunate  return- 
ing as  he  had  been  when  going.  Several 
Arab  tribes  united  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  chiefs:  waiting  for  the  caravan  be- 
tween the  mountains,  which  they  fuccefs- 
fully  attacked,    and  in  which  diforder  and 

confufion 
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eonflifion  at  firft  reigned.  Among  the  num- 
bers which  fell  one  over  the  other,  as  they 
fled,  many  were  crufhed,  and  many  killed 
by  the  continual  fife  of  the  enemy.  The 
Emir  Hadge,  having  formed  his  troops,  en- 
deavoured to  repel  them,  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  Mamluks;  and,  notwithflanding 
tht  artillery  of  the  Arabs,  afcended  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  bloody  battle  eniued.  The 
Emir  loft  many  of  his  men,  and  was  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh  and  arm  by  two  bullets, 
which  however  did  not  hinder  him  from 
vanquilhing  the  Arabs,  and  obliging  them 
to  fly  in  diforder.  They  appeared  no  more, 
and  he  came  to  Grand  Cairo,  exhaufted  with 
fatigue  and  almoft  dying.  M.  Grace,  the 
French  phyfician,  was  called  in,  and  cured 
him,  but  not  without  fufFering  many  fears, 
for  his  life  depended  on  that  of  the  patient. 
The  people  of  Grand  Cairo  left  the  city  to 
meet  their  relations  and  friends;  and,  weep- 
ing the  lofs  of  brothers,  fathers ;  and,  huf- 
bands,  filled  the  air  with  lamentations. 
Difconfolate  mothers  rent  their  cloaths  and 
covered  their  heads  with  duft ;  while  others, 
joyful  to  meet  the  perfons  they  loved,  blefled 
Heaven,  and  were  equally  loud  in  their 
O  2  tranfports. 
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tranfports.     The  various  fenfations  the  fighlk 
infpired  are  not  to  be  cxprcflcd;  cxcefs  of 
grief  and  intoxicated  joy  were  alternately  feeni 
Each  pilgrim,  returning  to  his  houfe,  found 
an   apartment    prepared,    according    to  hi$ 
condition  of  life;  the  Walls  painted ;  the  fur- 
niture, carpets,  fofas,  and  cufhions,  renewed  i 
as  if  any  thing  ancient  were  urt worthy  the  maa 
who  had  made  this  holy  pilgrimage.     Thefe. 
incidents.  Sir,    prove  the  filial  zffcQioti  of 
the  Egyptians^  their  piety,  and  the  fublime 
ideas  they  have  of  their  religion*     Each,  per-, 
fon  coming  from  Mecca  ever  after  aflumes. 
the  furname  of  Hadge  f/J,  which  he  bears, 
as  an  honoutable  title.    The  wealthy,  dread- 
ing the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  imagine  they. 
obey  the  command  by  fending  a  fubftitute  and 
paying  his  expenccs. 

About  the  end  of  1779  I  left  Egypt, 
therefore  cannot  give  a  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  fubfequent  events;  only,  by  letters 
from  Grand  Cairo,  I  learn  that  the  choleric 
Mourad,  defirous  of  being  Sheik  El  Balad^ 
had  declared  war  on  his  rival ;  that  they  had 
fought,  were  reconciled ;  and  that,  in  1784, 

(/)  Pilgrim. 
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quarelling  again,  they  were  each  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  ready  for  battle,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which- 1  have  not  heard ;  but  be  the 
viftor  who  he  may,  he  will  endeavour  to 
raife  his  creatures,  and  exterminate  the  Beys 
of  the  oppofite  faction,  till  treafon  or  defeat 
have  brought  him  to  a  fimilar  end. 
'  Judge,  Sir,  of  the  ftate  of  Egypt,  thus 
abandoned  to  eight  thoufand  foreign  ban- 
ditti, who  devour  their  rich  provinces,  and 
continually  fubjefl;  them  to  the  horrors  of 
war ;  but  be  your  ideas  what  they  may  on 
its  mifery,  they  are  below  the  truth.  Agri- 
culture ruined;  the  canals,  which  every 
where  fpread  abundance,  dry;  arbitrary 
taxes  violently  raifed;  people  of  worth  plun- 
dered and  maffacred ;  robbers  in  every  office; 
war,  peftilence,  and  famine ;  together  with 
the  fatal  efFedts  of  difcord  among  the  chiefs : 
fuch.  Sir,  are  the  woes  under  which  the 
Egyptians  grqan. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  S^q^ 
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LETTER      XII. 

ON    THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    THB 
COUNTRY. 

Agriculture  formerly  flourijhed  in  Egypt  i  the 

great  works  performed  to  contain  the  rivers 

and  water  the  lands ^  and  their  decay  ^     Pro-^ 

dudis,  feed^time^   and  harveji^  differing  ac-% 

cording  to  theftuation  of  the  grounds.  Their 

former   abundance.      How  this  prodigious, 

fertility  might  he  rejiored.     The  Egyptian 

management  of  bees ^  which  they  take  in  boats 

from  one  ^rid  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Agriculture,  sir,  was  honourable 

among  the  antient  Egyptians,  which  they 
had  rendered  moft  flouriftiing  throughout 
their  empire ;  witnefs  their  immenfe  labours 
for  diftributing  the  waters  over  the  lands. 
Thi^re  are  ftill  eighty  canals,  like  rivers, 
feveral  of  which  are  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  leagues  in  length>  receiving  and  diftri- 
buting 
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bating  the  inundation  over  the  country* 
Except  fix,  the  others  are  almoft  all  filled 
up,  and  arQ  dry  when  the  Nile  is  low.  The 
grand  lakes  of  McBris,  Behira,  and  Mareotis, 
were  vaft  refervOirs  to  contain  the  fiiper- 
abundant  waters,  ^nd  afterwards  difperfe  then^ 
among  the  peighbouring  plains.  They  were 
raifed,  over  the  high  lands,  by  n^eans  of 
chain  buckets,  the  invention  of  which  is 
4uQ  to  the  ^Egyptians,  One  ox  can  turn 
them,  and  water  a  vaft^  field,  Thefe  ma-^ 
chines  gave  Archimedes,  during  his  voyage 
in  Egypt,  the  idea  of  his  Ingenious  fcrew, 
which  is  fl;ill  in  ufe.  Befides  thefe  refervoirs, 
all  the  towns,  a  little  diftance  from  the  Nile, 
arc  furrouqded  by  Jfpacious  ponds  for  the 
convenience  of  (he  inhabitants  and  agricul- 
ture. The  remains  we  |ind  of  large  niounds 
were  to  contain  the  river:  they  alfo  ftqpped 
the  torrents  pf  fand,  whi<;h  inceflantly  t^nd  to 
qover  the  face  of  Egypt.  Aqueduds  brought 
the  water  to  the  top  of  mounts,  where  there 
were  immenfe  cifterns  hew^  in  the  rock, 
and  whence  th?y  aft^rwa^-ds  ran  ^mong  de- 
ferts,  which  they  transformed  intQ  fruitful 
fields^  N^ar  Bkbain  are  the  ruins  of  one  of 
thefe  a^ueduftsj^  running  tQwards  Lybia ;  it 

Q  4  Ueara 
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bears  the  majeftic  ftamp  of  the  works  of  the 
Egyptians,  works  not  Icfs  miraculous,  and 
more  ufeful,  than  the  pyramids  and  coloffal 
figures  of  the  Thebais.  They  prevented  the 
ravages  of  high  inundations,  and  fupplied 
the  defedts  of  the  low  ones,  thus  feeding 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Twelve  hundred  years  has  this  country 
been  fubjedted  to  a  people  who,  not  farmers 
themfelves,  have  fufFered  thefe  great  works 
to  perifh,  and  the  ignorance  of  its  prefent 
government  will  compleat  their  deftrudtion. 
The  limits  of  cultivated  Egypt  yearly  de- 
creafe,  and  flerile  fands  every  where  accu-^ 
mulate.  When  the  Turks  conquered  E^pt,  * 
in  1517*  the  lake  Mareotis  was  near  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  the  canal  through  , 
which  its  waters  ran  to  that  city  was  navi-^ 
gable.  This  lake  has  difappeared,  and  the 
lands  it  watered,  which,  according  to  hifto- 
rians,  produced  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in 
abundance,  are  become  deferts,  where  the 
melancholy  traveller  finds  neither  tree,  fhrub, 
nor  verdure.  The  very  canal,  the  work  of 
Alexander,  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
city  he  had '  built,  is  almofl:  filled  up ;  it  is 
dry,  except  when  the  waters  are  at  the  liigheft 

point 
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point  Cf  inundation,   and  foon  becomes  fo 
again.     Forty  years  fince,  a  part  of  the  mud 
which  the  waters  had  left  w^s  removed,  and 
the  ftream  remained  three  months  longer; 
were  it  emptied  entirely  it  would  recover  its 
antient  utiUty.    The  Pelufiac  branch,  which 
ran  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Tanis, 
or   Menzala,     is   abfoiutely   deftroyed,  and 
with  it  the  beautiful  province  it  fertilized. 
The  famous   canal  begun  by  Nechos /^///^, 
and  finifhed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,   wa^ 
cut    frora.  this   branch   to   Aggeroud  fn)^ 
the  antient  Arfinoe,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Fearing  that,  by  opening  this  com- 
munication,  this  fea,  which  they  fuppofed 
eleven  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean, 
would  overflow  the  country,    they  formed 
great  locks  at  its  mouth.     I  think  the  fuf- 
picion  was  ill  founded,  fince  other  canals, 
running  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  have 
not  produced  this  inconvenience.     Immortal 
works  like  thefe,  executed  by  kings  whofc 
happinefs  and  fame  were  the  profperity  of 
(heir  people,  have  not  withfiiood  the  defpoiU 

(w)  Strabo  and  Pliny  confirm  the  faft. 
(w)  The  Red  Sea  has  retired  two  leagues  fmcc  ptplcmy  5 
ApS^roud  is  now  that  diitance  from  Suez, 

ing 
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ing  conquaror,  and  that  tyranny  which  dc< 
folates  till  itfelf  lies  buriccl  under  the  ruins 
of  kingdocps  whofe  foundatipns  it  has  Tapped. 
The  canal  of  Amrou,  the  laft  of  the  grand 
labours  of  Egypt,  and  whi(;h  ran  fronx  Foftat 
to  Colzouni,  extends  only  four  leagues  beyond 
Cairo,  and  \s  loft  in  the  lake  of  the  pilgrims. 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  pref^nt  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  we  may  reft  afTured  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  lands  formerly  cultivated  arc 
become  def^rts,  frightful  to  the  traveller. 

Population  has  equally  fuffered  :  Ancient 
Egypt  fupplied  food  to  eight  millions  qf  in- 
habitants, and  to  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  likewife.  At  prefent  the  eftimatc 
is  not  one  half.  I  do  not  think,  vvrith  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  that  this  kingdom^  contained 
twenty  thoufand  cities  in  the  time  of  An^fisij 
but  the  aftoniihing  ruins  every  vv^her?  found^ 
and  in  un-inhabited  places,  prove  they  muft 
have  been  thrice  as  numerous  as  they  are^ 
You  have  condcfcended  to  read  the  account  I 
have  given  of  its  prefent  government,  there- 
fore cannot  be  aftonifhed  at  the  kingdom's 
decline.  Population  is  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  with  them  inpreafes, 
diminifl:ies,  and  dies.  Now^^  while  eight  thou- 

(anA 
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land  foreigners  rob,  at  pleafure,  merchants  and 
hufbandmen,  the  firft  abandon  commerce,  the 
fecond  agriculture,  and  the  people  fenfibly 
become  lefs  numerous. 

The  lands  all  appertain  to  the  chiefs, 
which  they  fell  to  individuals.  When  the 
proprietor  dies  it  defcends  to  the  fon,  but  he 
is  obliged  to  purchafe  his  father's  inherit- 
ance ;  nor  is  he  certain  of  obtaining  it ;  the 
higheft  bidder,  or  the  nian  of  moft  credit, 
becomes  proprietor.  Who  will  improve  lands 
which  he  cannot  traqfmit  to  his  fucceffors  ? 
The  farmer,  wanting  only  a  livelihood,  leaver 
a  pa|i:  pf  his  grpunds  un tilled.  Authorized 
ty  the  treaty  of  Sclirn  to  levy  arbitrary  taxes, 
the  Cachefs  and  Sangial^s  commit  unheard-of 
oppreffions.  TIic  wretched  labourer  often 
wants  food,  and  Jells  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  to  pay  thofe  impofitions ;  while 
defpotifm  renders  it  impoffible  to  cultiyatc 
the  richeft  land  in  the  world. 

Evils  not  lefs  fatal  refult  from  the  vicifliT 
tudes  of  the  government.  When  the  Beys 
make  war^  the  people  tajce  part  in  their 
quarrels,  and  mutually  deftroy  each  other 
with  fire  and  fword.  I  have  more  than  once 
•fcen  villages  burning,  ti^:;\r  inhabitants  maf- 

facred 
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facrccj  by  their  ncighbpurs,  and  the  h^rvell 
confumed  by  the  fjames. 

Coniiderable  fums  arc  annually  dedu<flcd 
by  the  chiefs  from  the  tribute  fent  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  for  the  repairing  of  public  build- 
ings and  canals,  which  they  are  prevented 
frpm  doing  by  their  continual  diflfentionsi 
and  their  want  of  money  to  purchafe  Mam- 
luks,    maintain  troops,    and  ingreaie  their 
faftion.     This  is  a  mortal  blow  to  agricul- 
ture; the  diftrid:,    which  owed  its  fertility 
and  riches  to  a  canal,  not  receiving  fufficient 
water,   becomes  barren,   and  is  abandoned. 
Traverfin^  deferts,  and  arid  qountrie§,  for  a 
courfe  of  nine  hundred  leagues^    the  Nile 
wafhes  down  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fand 
and  mud,      I  have   feen   channels   dug  in 
which,  during  a  year,  it  had  depofited  flimc 
three  feet  deep  -,    imagine^^  then,  \xovi  faft  it 
muft  dam  up  the  ufeful  canals,  if  men  do 
not  continually  watch  for  their  prefervation^ 
This  very  fadt   v/ill  explain  how  immenfe 
lakfes  are  becoine  dry,  and  provinces,  formerly 
fertile,  ft^rile  and  uninhabited. 

What  guilt  is  theirs  who  thus  exhauft  thq 
fources  of  fertility  !  Wherever  the  beneficent 
wafers  pf  the  Nile  cpmei  the  earth  ;s  loaded 

with 
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witk  its  trcafures.     Thejr  plow  botH  in  the. 
Delta  and  the  Said,  and,  the  ox  having  made 
a  fhallow  furrow,    the  field   is  hoed,    and 
levelled  like  a  garden.     When  fowed  it  is 
(lightly  harrowed,  and  here  ends  the  labour 
of  the  huftandman,    till  harveft,   which  is 
abundant  in  the  extreme,  and  never  fails  but 
with  the  inundation.     The  corn  and  barley, 
ripe,  are  reaped,  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
the  farmer,    feated  in  a  cart,  with  cutting 
wheels,    and  drawn    by  oxen   blind-folded, 
drives  over  the  draw  which  it  chops.     The 
corn,  winnowed,    is  yellow,    large,    and  of 
exceeding  good  quality.     The  Egyptians  eat 
red,  half-baked  bread ;  bad,  becaufe,  inftead 
of  wind  and  water-mills,    they  ufe  a  hand- 
mill,  and  do  not  fiifficiently  fift  the,  flour. 
A  French    baker  made    bread  as   white  a-s 
ihow,  and  excellently  tafted,  with  this  fame, 
wheat.      Rice,    as   I  have  faid,    requires  a 
little  more  care ;  the  field  mufl:  be  inundated, 
well  cleared,  and  watered  every  day,  when 
it  is  planted,  which  is  done  by  the  chiiin 
tuckets.     It  is  cut  in  five  n:onths,  and  the 
product  is,  ufually,  eighty  bu(hels  for  one. 
Befide  thefe  grains,  Egypt  produces   abund^ 
•ncc  of  doura,  or  Indian  millet,    flax^  for- 
mer! v 
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confides  his  hives,  with  his  own  mark^  toh 
the  boatman;    who,    when  loaded,    gently 
proceeds  up  the  river,    and  flops  at  every, 
place  where  hd  finds   verdure  and   flowers* 
The  bees  fwarm  from  their  cells,  at  break 
of  day,  and  colledt  their  nedtar,  returning,, 
feveral  times,  loaded  with  booty,  and,  in  the: 
evening,    re-enter  their  hives,  without  ever 
miftaking   their    abode.      Thiis    fojourning 
three  months  on  the  Nile,  the  bees,  having; 
C3Ctra6t«d  tlie  perfumes  of  the  orange  flowers 
of  the  Said,  the  eflence  of  the  rofes  of  Fay- 
cum,  the  fwcets  of  the  Arabian  jafmin,.  and* 
of  every  flower,  are  brought  back  to  their, 
homes/  where  they  find  new  riches.     ThuSi 
do  the  Egyptians  procure   delicious  honey,. 
and  plenty  of  wax.     The  proprietors  pay  th-e^ 
boatmen,  on  their  return,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  hives  which  they  haveta-" 
ken  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 

I  have  the  Iionor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER      XIII. 

ON    THE    CLIMATE    OF    EGYPT* 

Heat  excejjive  in  the  upper ^  and  moderate  in  the 
lower  J  Egypt.  The  people  fubjeSi  to  few 
difeafes.  Their  manner  of  curing  fevers, 
and  preferring  health.  Pernifious  fouth 
wind  during  a  part  of  winter^  Leprofy  un-^ 
known,  and  the  plague  not  native,  in  Egypt ^ 
Europeans  fecured  from  it  byfeduding  tbem-^ 
f elves. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo* 

1  HAVE  fpokcn  of  Egypt,  and  its  pro- 
dudions.  Sir,  but  you  have  reafon  to  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  the  falubrity  of  the 
climate.  The  Nile's  inundation,  and  ftagnant 
waters  in  various  places,  may  lead  you  to 
fuppofe  the  country  unhealthy,  and  its  inha- 
bitants fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  :  fome  length 
of  experience  and  infornution,  colledied  on 
the  fpot,  may  difplay  fafts  that  may  calro 
ypur  fears,  and  fix  your  opinion.  . 
.  Vol.  II.  P  EgyPV 
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Eg}'pt,.  beginning  at  the  torrid,    cxtentJV 
nine  degrees  into  the  temperate  zone,  though 
certainly  the  heats  of  the  Tliebai^  furpafii 
what  are  felt  in  many  countries  diredlly  undef 
the  equator.    Reanmtrr -s  thermometer,  wher> 
the  burning  breath  of  the  fouth  is  felt,  fome- 
thnes  rifes  to  thirty-eight  degrees  above  thtf 
freezing  point,  and,  often,  to  thirty-fix.  This^ 
jAisenomenori  muft  be  attributed  to  the  aridity 
of  the  fandy  plains,  which  furround  upper 
Egypt,  and  the  reverberated  fun-bearfts  from 
the  mountains,  by  which  it  is  wholly  in- 
cTofed.^      Were  heat  the  principle  of  difeafes,. 
the  Said  would  not  be  habitable,  but  it  only 
feems  to  occafion  a  burning  fever,  to  whichr 
the  inhabitants  are  fuibjedt,  and  which  they 
cure  by  regimen,  drinking  much  water,  and . 
bathing  in  the  river :    in  other  refpefbs  they 
are.  ftrong  and  healthy.     Old  men  are  nu- 
merous,   and    many   ride  on-  horfeback   at 
eighty.    The  food  they  eat,  in  the  hot  ieafon, 
much  contributes  to  the  prefer vatibn  of  their 
health;    it  is  chiefly  vegetables,   pulfe  and 
milk.      TI*tey   bathe-  frequently,    cat  little^ 
fddoni  driilk .  fermented   liquors,    and   mix 
I3ia.uch  lemon  juice  in  their  food.     This  ab- 
ftinence  preferves  vigour  to  a  very  advanced 
age.      -  •   •     Sooa 
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Soon  after  the  inundation,  the  fields  are 
covered  with  corn :  the  waters,  exhaled  by 
the  fun  during  the  day,  and  Gondenfed  by 
the  coolnefs  of  night,  fall  in  plentiful  dews. 
The  north  wind,  in  fummer,  continually 
blows,^  and,  finding  no  obftacle  through  all 
Egypt,  where  the  mountains  are  not  high, 
drives  the  vapours  of  the  marfhes  and  lakes 
towards  Abyffini^,  and  inceflantly  changes 
the  atmofphere.  Perhaps  the  balfamic  ema- 
nations of  orange  flowers,  rofes,  the  Arabian 
jafmine,  and  odorous  plants,  contribute  to 
the  falubrity  of  the  air.  The  waters  of  the 
Nile,  alfo,  lighter,  fofter,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  tafte  than  any  I  know,  greatly 
influence  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
antiquity  acknowledges  their  excellence  (a)^ 
and  the  people,  certainly,  drink  them  with 

akind  of  avidity,  without  ever  being  injured 

\ 

[a)  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  marrying  his  daughter  Be- 
renice to  Antiochus  King  of  Syria,  fent  her  water  from 
the  Nile,  which,  alone,  (he  could  drink.  Athenam.^-^'^ 
The  Kings. of  Perfia  fend  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
Sal  ammoniac.     Dino  Hijlory  ofPerJia, 

The  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  who  prefervc  the^ 
water  of  the  Nile  in  fealed  vafes,  and  drink  it,  when  it  is 
dd,  with  the  fame  pleafure  we  do  old  wine.  Arijiides 
Rhetor. 

P2  by 
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by  the  quantity.  Being  lightly  impregnated 
with  nitre,  they  are  only  a  gentle  aperient  to 
thofe  who  take  them  to  excefs.  I  will  not 
fay,  with  many  writers,  they  make  the  wo-  ' 
men  prolific,  and  give  flrength  and  plump- 
nefs  to  the  men  ;  the  faithful  hiflorian  ought 
to  flop  where  tlic  marvellous  begins,,  and  re- 
late only  what  he  can  warrant. 

In  Lower  Egypt,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fea,  the  large  lakes,  and  the  abundance  o£ 
the  waters,  moderate  the  fun's  heat,  and 
preferve  a  delightful  temperature.  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  long  lived  here, 
did  not  think  the  country  unhealthy. 

They  have  praifed  its  fruitful  foil,  its 
grateful  produdlions,  its  ftately  monuments, 
and  its  great  population ;  without  mention- 
ing the  dreadful  maladies  of  which  the  mo- 
derns have  made  it  the  feat.  Herodotus  po- 
fitively  fays,  "  The  Egyptians  are  the  moft 
•'  healthy  people  on  earth,  which  advantage 
"-  they  owe  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and 
*^  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  feldom 
'*  varies ;  for  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  men 
*'  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  vicifli- 
'*  tude  of  the  feafons/'  To  feme  moderns, 
who  have  never  feen  this  fine  kingdom,  and, 

efpecially. 
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cipecially,  to  M.  Paw,  it  was  referved  to 
teach  us  a  contrary  doftrine.  He  pretends 
that,  at  prefent,  *^  this  country  is  become, 
^  by  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
**  the  cradle  of  the  peftilencQ ;  that  another 
*'  epidemical  difeafe,  equally  dreadful,  ap- 
**  ipearS  here,  occafionally,  brought  to  Cairo 
'*  by  tlrc  caravans  of  Nubia;  that  the  cul- 
•*  tiire  of  rice  engenders  numerous  maladies, 
**  that  the  want  of  rain  and  thunder  occa- 
**  fions  the  air  of  the  Thebais  to  acquire  a 
**  violence  that  ferments  the  humours  of 
*'  the  human  body,  &c,  (b/'  Thefc  aflcr- 
tions  have  an  air  of  probability  which  might 
impofe  on  people  who  have  not  lived  in 
Egypt;  but  M.  Paw  has  ventured  opinions 
in  his  clofetj  without  the  guidance  of  expe- 
rience :  had  he  lived  here,  fadts  would  have 
dem'onftrated  the  contrary. 

In  vallies,  inclofed  by  high,  mountains, 
where  the  atmofphere  is  not  continually  re- 
newed by  a  current  of  air^  the  culture  of 
rice  is  unwholefome,  and  the  hufbandman, 
often,  pays  with  his  life  the  rich  harveft  the 
earth  yields.  But  not  fo  near  Damietta  and 
Rofetta.     The  plains  are  nearly  on  a  level 

{h)  Recherches  fur  les  E^yptiem  et  les  Chinoh. 
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with  the  fca ;  neither  hill  nor  height  im^ 
pedc  the  refreihing  breath  of  the  north, 
which  drives  the  clouds  and  exhalations  of 
the  flooded  fields  fouthward^  continually  pu- 
rifies the  atmofphere,  and  preferves  the  health 
of  the  people.  Whether  this,  or  any  other, 
be  the  caufe,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  cer- 
tainly, the  hulbandmen  who  culti^te  the 
rice  are  not  more  fubjedt  to  difeaies  than 
thofe  of  the  Thebais,  who  do  not.  I  puffed 
the  whole  year  amidft  rice  fields,  which  I 
every  day  went  to  fee  watered,  without  find- 
ing the  leafl  inconvenience.  An  old  fur- 
geon,  a  native  of  Nice,  and  who,  thirty 
years,  had  pradlifed  at  Damietta,  has  repeat- 
edly confirmed  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
healthinefs  of  the  country.  The  greatefl; 
torment  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  gnats  an4 
mufquitos,  which,  riiing  by  millions  out  of 
the  marfhes,  fwarni  in  the  air  and  the  houfes. 
The  handkerchief  muft  be  held  in  the  hand 
all  day.  It  is  the  firft  thing  a  vifitpr  re^ 
ceiyes,  and,  at  night,  it  is  npQefTary  to  fleep 
under  mufquiteros. 

Difeafes  of  the  eyes  are  the  commoneft  in 
Egypt,  where  the  blind  are  numerous..  This 
^ifflidlion  ought  not,  whplljr,  to  be  attr^bute4 
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to  the  refledled  beams  of  a  burning  fun;  for 
ithe  Arabs,  who  live  amidft  fands,  generally, 
have  good  eyes  and  a  piercing  figljt;  nor 
xnuik  we  think,  with  HafTelquift/ry/,  whofe 
Aay  was  fhort  in  this  country-,  that  the 
idifeafe  was  occafioned  by  the  exhalations 
of  the  ftagnant  waters;  for.  the  French 
merchants,  wjiofe  houfes  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal  of  Grand  Cairo,  that  for  fix 
months  in  the  year  contains  water,  the 
fmell  of  which  is  iafupporlablc,  w^uld  be 
all  blind,  and  for  thefe  fifty  years  not  one 
has  loft  his  fight  fJJ.  The  origin  of  this 
difeafe,  no  doubt,  is  the  Egyptian  cuftom  of 
fleeping  in  the  open  air^  on  ttie  terraces  of 
their  houfes,  or  near  their  huts,  during  fum- 
mer.  The  abundance  of  nitre  in  the  atmof- 
phere,  and  of  night  xkws,  attack  the  deli- 
cate organ  of  fight,  and  render  them,  blind 
of  one  eye,  or  both.  Eight  thouiand  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  are  decently  maint- 
ained in.  th^  great  mofque  of  Grand  Cairo. 
•  The  finall  pox  and  ruptures  are  alfo  veiy 
oominon  in  Egypt,  without  committing  great 

(r)  Voyage  d'Egyptc, 

•  (d).  One,  only,  of  thefe  merchants  became  blind  ;  but 
he  lived  in  the  cit}',  not  near  the  canal :  wherefore  this 
firovej  nothing  in  favour  of  Kaflclquill's  opinion. 

P  4  ravages. 
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ravages.  As  to  pulmonary  difeafes,  wfaicb^ 
in  cold  countries,  carry  off  fornany,  in  th» 
prime  of  youth,  they  are  unknown  in  this 
happy  climate.  Thofe^  I  am  perfuaded, 
who  are  attacked  by  thefe  cruel  difeafes, ' 
would  recover  health  in  a  country  where 
the  air,  oily,  warm,  moift,  and  replemfhed 
with  the  perfume  of  plants;  and  the  oU 
of  the  earth,  feems  moil  favourable  ta  the, 
lungs  (e). 

I  muft  own,  however,  there  is  an  un- 
healthy feafon  in  Egypt.  From  February 
till  the  end  of  May,  the  fouth  winds,  blow, 
at  intervals,  and  load  the  atmoipheire  witk 
a  fubtle  duft,  which  niakes  breathing  diffi- 
cult, and  drive  before  them  pernicious,  ezha^ 
lations.  Sometimes  the  heat  becomes  infup^ 
portable,  and  the  thermometer  fuddenly  rifes 
twelve  degrees.      The  inhabitants  call  this 

(i)  M.  Paw  pretends  tba<^ Egyptians  have,  in  aD  ages, 
been  leprous ;  but  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  who  knew  the  country  well,  do  not  mention  the 
difeafe ;.  a  proof  it  was  unknown  there,  in  their  time.  In 
the  Archipelago  iflands  I  have  feen  leprous  people,  feque(- 
tcred  from  fociety,  as  they  were  among  the  Jews,  inha- 
bliting  huts,  near  the  road  fide,  and  afking  alms :  but  in 
Egypt  I  never,  in  all  my  travels,  met  one  of  thefe 
wretches. 

feafon 
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feafon  Khamfin^  fifty,  becaufe  thefe  winds 
are  moft  felt  between  Eafter  and  Whitfun- 
tide,  during  which  they  eat  rice,  vegetables, 
frejQi  fifli,  ^nd  fruits;  bathing  frequently, 
and  ufing  plenty  of  perfumes,  and  lemon 
juice,  with  which  regimen  they  prevent  the 
dangerous  effedis  of  the  Khamfin. 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  this  wind^ 
which,  ih  a  few  hours,  corrupts  meat  and 
animal  fubftances,  blows  fifty  days ;  Egypt 
would  become  a  defert.  It  feldom  blows 
three  days  together,  and,  fometimes,  is  only 
an  impetuous  whirlwind  which  rapidly  paf- 
fes,  and  injures  only  the  traveller  overtaken 
in  the  deferts.  When  at  Alexandria^  in  the 
month  of  May,  a  tempeft  of  this  kind  fud- 
denly  arofe,  driving  before  it  torrents  of 
burning  fand  :  the  ferenity  of  the  fky  difap- 
pcared,  a '  thick  veil  obfcured  the  Heavens, 
and  the  fun  became  blood-coloured*  The 
duft  penetrated  even  the  chambers,  and  burnt 
the  face  and  eyes.  In  four  hours  the  tem- 
peft ceafcd,  and  the  clear nefs  of  day  ap- 
peared. Sbme  wretches,  in  the  deferts,  were 
fuffbcated,  and  feveral  I  faw  brought  dead, 
fomc  of  whom,  bathed  in  cold  water,  were 
rcftorcd  to  life.     The  inhabitants  of  Grand 

Cairo* 
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Cairo,  being  more  inland,  fuffer  more ;  and 
a  French  merchant,  who  was  fat,  died,  faf- 
focated  by  the  heat.      Similar  pha^nomena 
*  have  buried  caravans  and  armies  • 

Several  modern  authors,  with  M.  Paw  at 
their  head,  have  faid  the  peftilence  is  native 
in  Egypt.  Were  this  true  it  would  greatly 
diminifli  the  advantages  of  the  country,  for 
neither  fertility  nor  riches  can  preponderate 
againft  an  evil  fb  dreadful.  I  have  coUeded 
information  from  the  Egyptians,  and  foreign 
phyfieians  who  have  lived  there  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  which  all  tends  to  prove  the  con^r 
trary.  They  have  aflured  me  this  epidemic  dif- 
jcafe  was  brought  thither  by  the  Turks,  though 
it  has  committed  great  ravages.  I  myfelf  faw 
the  caravelles  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  in  1778, 
unlade,  according  to  cuflom,  the  Glks  of  Syria 
at  Damietta.  The  plague  is  almoft  always  on 
board,  and  they  landed,  without  oppofition, 
their  merchandize,  and  their  people  who  had 
the  plague.  It  was  the  month  of  Augiift^ 
and,  as  the  difeafe  was  then  over  in  Egypt,. 
jt  did  not  communicate  that  fcafon.  The 
veflels  fet  fail,  and  went  to  poifon  other 
places.  The  fummer  following,  the  fhip? 
of  Conftantinople,    alike  infefted,    came  t9 

the 
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the  port  of  Alexandria,  where  they  landed 
their  difeafed,  without  injury  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. Since  this  time,  the  fliips  of  Smyrna 
have  brought  the  contagion  here,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter ;  it  has  fpread  over  th^ 
country,  and  a  part  of  the  Egyptians  have 
periflied. 

The  following  U  an  obferv^tion  of  ages. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augafl^ 
if  infedled  merchandize  be  brought  *  into 
Egypt,  the  peftilence  expires  of  itfel^  and 
the  people  have  no  fears  3  and  if  brought  at 
other  feafons,  and  communicated,  it  then 
ceafcs,  A  proof  that  it  is  not  native  i^ 
Egypt  is  that,  except  in  time  of  great  fa-p 
mine,  it  never  breaks  out  in  Grand  Cairo^ 
nor  the  inland  towns,  but  always  begins  at 
fea  ports,  on  the  arrival  of  Turkiflj  velTels^ 
*nd  travels  to  the  capital,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds as  far  as  Syene.  Having  come  to  a 
period  in  Grand  Cairo,  and  being  again  in- 
troduced, by  th^  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  it 
renews,  with  greater  fury,  and,  fometimes, 
fweeps  off  two  or  three  hundred  thouiand 
fouls  s  but  always  flops  in  the  month  of 
June,  or  thofe  y^hd  catch  it  then  are  always 
cured,     §hpuld  thefc  ceflations  b^  attributed. 

to 
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to  the  great  heats>  the  falubrious  north  windk 
of  fummcr,  or  the  heavy  dews?  Perhaps 
thefe  caufes  all  contribute  (f). 

We  ought  not  to  pafs  over  another  ftrik- 
ing  remark,  which  is,  that  the  excefs  of  heat 
and  cold  are  equally  deftruflive  of  this  dread- 
ful contagion  s  winter  kills  it  at  Conftantino- 
pie,  and  fummer  in  Egypt ;  it  feldom  reaches 
the  polar  circle,  and  never  paflcs  the  tropic. 
The  caravans  of  Grand  ,  Cairo,  Damafcus, 
and  Ifpahan,  which  are  fonaetimcs  infe<3:cd, 

(f)  I  cannot  forbear  citing  an  incident.  Sir,  which  was 
told  me  by  a  captain,  deferving  credit,  bccaufe  it  may  af- 
ford information  to  thofe  phyficians  who  feck  an  antidote 
agamft  Ais  deftru£Kvc  evil.  "  I  left  Conftantinople^ 
^^  where  the  plague  was  raging,  and  my  failors  had  con- 
*'  trailed  the  difeafe*  Two  fuddenly  died,  and,  by  aflift- 
**  ing  them,  I  was  infeftcd.  I  felt  exceflivc  heat,  which 
^  made  my  blood  boil :  the  difeafe  feized  my  head,  and  I 
"  perceived  I  had  only  a -few  moments  to  live-  The  Kt- 
^  tie  remaining  reafon  I  had  taught  me  to  attempt  an  ' 
"  experiment.  I  laid  myfelf,  quite  naked,  all  night  on 
**  the  deck ;  the  heavy  dews  that  fell  penetrated  to  my 
*<  very  bones,  and,  iii  a  few  hours,  I  could  breathe  freer, 
"  and  my  head  was  better;  my  agitated  blood  became 
"  c4m,-  and,  bathing,  the  morning  after,  in  the  fea,  I 
**  was  perfe^ly  cured."  I  know  not.  Sir,  whether  the 
remedy  be  infallible,,  but  this  L^m  certain,  that  no  pefti- 
fcrous  matter,   pafled  through  water,'  will  communicate 

the  infc£liort,        

never 
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never  propagate  it  at  Mecca ;  and  Yemen  is 
lafe  from  the  plague. 

Hiftory  feldom  mentions  its  appearance  at 
Lacedemon,  Athens,  and  Byzantiuoi.  When 
it  fpread  in  Greece,  the  people  expelled  it  by 
keeping  large  fires  in  the  open  places,  clean- 
ing the  canals,  levelling  hills  vsrhich  flopped 
tlie  vapours,  and  preventing  communication. 
Neither  the  air,  fun,  nor  water  of  thefe  fine 
countries  are  changed:  the  fjime  falubrity 
would  ftill  exifi  were  they  inhabited  by  na- 
tions whofe  government  watched  over  the 
well-being  of  the  citizens,  and  the  public 
fafety.  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople  are  now 
the  refidence  of  this  dreadful  afflidion,  which 
muft  be  attributed  to  the.  little  value  in  which 
the  Turkifli  government  holds  the  •lives  of 
men,  and  their  abfurd  ideas  on  predeftina- 
tion.  Of  what  confequence  is.  it  to  the 
defpot  though  half  his  people  periih^  if  he, 
fhut  up  in  his  feraglio,  be  fecure ;  or  to  the 
Mahometan,  while  the  plague  fweeps  thou- 
fands  from  his  fide ;  fince  he  muft  live  till 
his  hour  is  come,  to  endeavour  to  retard  it 
would  be  vain  ? 

When  the  infeflion  pervades  the  European 
and  Greek  habitations,  they  purify  them  by 

fumigating^ 
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fumigating,  leaving  the  windows  open,  thai 
the  air  may  freely  circulate,  and  burning  all 
the  effedls  of  the  peftiferous.  Not  fa  the 
Armenians  and  Turks;  they  neither  bum 
nor  purify*  The  Jews  purchafe,  at  a  low 
price,  the  goods  and  wares  which  remain 
when  the  greateft  part  of  the  family  are 
deceafed,  and  ftore  them  up ;  which,  when 
the  plague  is  over,  they  fell  at  a  dear  rate  to 
thole  who  will  purchafe,  and  thus  propagate 
the  peftilential  poifon  (g)  ;  again  it  kindles, 
and  prefently  caufes  new  deftrudtion.  Thus 
this  opprobrious  nation,  preferring  gold  to 
life,  fell  the  plague  to  MufTulmen,  who  pur- • 
chafe  it  without  fear>  and  fleep  with  it  till 
the  time  that,  revived  itfelf,  it  hurries  them  • 
to  the  gfave. 

The  European  ftands  aghaft  with  fear  at 
the  calamities  it  produces  in  Grand  Cairo. 
According  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  this  city  contains  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  They  are  fa 
crouded  that  two  hundred  citizens  here,  oc- 
cupy lefs  fpace  than  thirty  at  Paris.     The^' 

{g)  The  laft  plague  at  Mofcow  carried  off  two  hundred 
thoufand  people,  ^nd  was  brought  by  infected  merchan- 
dize 6om  the  ftorehoufes  of  the  Jews. 

4  ftreets 
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ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  always  full  of 
people,  who  croud  and  joftle  each  other; 
ajid  the  paffenger  is,  fometimes,  obliged  to 
wait  feveral  minutes  before  he  can  make  his 
way.  One  perfon  with  the  plague  will  com-^* 
municate  it  to  a  hundred;  its  progrefs  is 
rapid,  and  fpreads  with  the  violence  of  a 
conflagration,  while  the  wind  augments  its 
flames.  The  Mahometans  die  in  their  houfes, 
public  fquares,  and  ftreets,  without  one  of 
them  endeavouring  to  fave  himfelf.  Ellmou- 
kaddary  fay  they;  It  is  fate;  yet  have  they 
the  example  of  the  Europeans^  who,  alpne, 
efcape  the  general  difafter. 

When  the  difeafe  breaks  out,  the  French 
ihut  up  their  difl:ri<5t,  and  intercept  all  com- 
munication with  the  city.  Arab  fervants, 
who  live  without,  every  day  bring  them  fuch 
provifions  as  they  want^  and,  except  breads 
which  does  not  communicate  the  infection, 
they  throw  what  they  bring  through  an  aper- 
ture, cut  in  each  door,  into  a  tub  of  water* 
by  which  it  is  purified,  and  ufed  without 
fear.  Thefe  precautions  give  health  and  life 
to  the  French  merchants,  while  furrounded 
with  all  the  horrors  of  death.  Burials, 
funeral  proceffions,  and  tears,   are  in  every 

ftrect; 
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•ftreet;  for  when  the  Egyptians  bury^  their 
relations  and  friends,  thcfe  are  hired  mourners 
who  make  the  air  refound  with  their  lamenta* 
tions  (b)^  and  defolate  mothers,  who,  groan- 
ing, cover  their  faces  with  duft,  renfl  their 
cloaths,  attending  to  the  grave  the  child  th^ 
have  nurtured,  and  whom  they  loon  after 
follow ;  for  the  Eaftern  people,  more  pious 
than  we  are,  never  forfake  their  infedted  re- 
lations, but  allift  them  to  the  lafi:  moment, : 
though  almoft  certain  their  affection  will  be- 
fatal.  Thefe  cries  of  defpair,  and  funeral 
pomp,  fpread  a  general  confternation,  and 
the  French  tremble  in  dieir  afylums.  Who,  • 
indeed,  could  fee  unmoved,  or  unterrified, 
humanity  fufFcring  under  a  vifitation  io 
fearful  ? 

All  do  not. die  who  are  attacked^  but,  I 
have  been  affured,  the  plague  fometimes  car- 

{h^  It  was  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  "  When 
**  a  perfon  of  family  dies,  all  the  women  relations  bemire 
"  their  faces,  and  run  through  the  city  with  their  hair 
"  difhevelled,  their  bofoms  bare,  and  their  garments  tucked  * 
^^  up;  beating  their  breafts,  and  uttering  loud  cries," 
Euterpe. 

The  iflanders  of  the  South  Sea  carry  filial  piety  and  ma- 
ternal tendernefs  farther;  deeply  wounding  themfelves  in 
the  face,  at  the  deatliof  their  relations,  and  teftifying 
their  grief  by  flrtams  of  blood. 

ries 
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ries  off  three  hundred' thoufand  people  from 
Grand  Cairo,  Could  you  fuppofe.  Sir,  the 
example  of  th!e  French,  who,  when  the  con- 
tagion is  paft,  all  leave  their  houfes  fafe, 
and  in  health,  would  not  induce  the  Turks 
to  ufe  like  precautions  ?  Could  you  imagine 
that,  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  empire, 
quarantine  is  not  performed  at  one  finglc 
port ;  or  merits  ^  nation .'  lilfe  this  to  in- 
habit the  country  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians  ?  The  Turks  have  deftroyed  arts, 
commerce,  arid  liberty ;  ;^nd  fuffcr,  for  want 
of  laws,  their  wretched  flaves  to  perifh.  They 
perpetuate  the  moft  dreadful  fcourge  known 
to  humanity,  and  change  famous  iflands, 
flourifhing  cities,  and  kingdoms,  into  de- 
fcrts. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Scc^ 
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LETTER     XIV. 

ON    THE    VARIOUS    INHABITANTS    OF 
EGYPT. 

^he  Copts ^  the  defcenddnts  of  the  Egyptians^ 
have  lojl  the  genius  and  fcience  of  their 
ancejiors.  The  Arabs  are  the  nixt  oldejl 
inhabitants  of  the  country^  where  they  have 
twice  reigned.  Thofe  whoj  fubjeSt  to  the 
Beyr^  cultivate  their  lands^  have  loji  the 
good  faith  natural  to  their  nation.  Thofe 
who  live  under  their  Sheiks  have  preferred 
their  honejiy  and  virtue.  The  Bedouins, 
inhabiting  the  deferts^  at  open  war  with  all 
caravans  \  but  generous,  hofpitable,  and 
faithful  to  their  oaths.  Mechanic  arts  ex-- 
ercifed  by  the  Chrijiians  of  Syria,  Greeks 
and  yews ;  and  few  real  Turks  in  Egypt. 

To  M.  L,  M. 

Gnteid  Cairo* 

1  HAVE  only  flightly  noticed  the  various 
nations  who  inhabit  Egypt ;  and  it  is  proper. 
Sir,    to  defcribe  their  characters,    cuftoms, 

and 
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and  arts,  more  circumftantially.  The  Arabs, 
particularly,  who  furround,  and,  in  part, 
occupy  the  kingdom,  deferve  our  attention. 
What  I  have  to  offer  will  explain  Row  four 
iT>illions  of  men  are  held  in  fubjedion  by 
eight  thoufand  foreigners ;  and  how  a  wan- 
dering nation  has  preferved  its  liberty  and 
laws  encircled  by  formidable  powers. 

The  real  native  Egyptians  are  the  Copts, 
called  fo,  according  to  fome  authors,  from 
Cophtos,.  once  a  famous  city  in  the  Thebals  ; 
and  to  others  from  Cobtcsj  cut,  becaufe  they 
havealways  preferved  the ufe  of circumcifion, 
Thefe,  only,  are  the  defcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians ;  and  who,  more  than  two 
thoufand  years,  fubjeded  by  foreign  powers, 
have  loft  the  genius  and  fcience  of  their 
forefathers,  though  they  have  preferved  their 
cuftoms,  and  the  antient  vulgar  tongue..  The 
tranfmitted  knowledge  from  father  to  fon  of 
all  arable  lands,  their  value,  and  extent, 
occafions  them  to  be  chofen  clerks  to  the 
Beys,  and  ftewards  to  the  governors;  and 
that  they  may  conceal  their  accounts  from 
thefe  Lords,  xnoft  of  them  are  written  in 
Coptic.  They,  notwithftancjing,  do  not  per- 
fectly underftand  the  language;  but,  as  their 
0^2  miflalsi 
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hiifllils,  pentateuch,  and  various  other  works 
tKey  poflefs,  have  an  Arabic  tranflation,  their 
antient  language  is  not  loft ;  in  fome  future, 
time  it/  perhaps,  may  fupply  the  learned 
with  means  of  difpelling  the  obfcurity  of  the 
firft  ages,  during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  remove  the  veil  from  the  myfterious 
hieroglyphics. 

The  Copts  embraced  Chriftianity  at.  its 
birth;  and  Amrou,  having  conquered  Egypt, 
permitted  them  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Ghriftiari  religion :  fince  when  they  have  ever 
had  churches,  priefts,  bifhops,  and  a  patri- 
arch, who  has  fixed '^his  refidence  at  Grand 
Cairo  ever  fince  it  became  the  capital.  Ad- 
hering to'  the  rites  of  Monothelifm,  their 
ignorance  will  not  fufFer  them  to"  difcover  the 
derelidtibn  into  which  they  are  fallen,  and  in 
which  they  are  fo  confirmed,  by  obftinacy 
and  a  feftary  fpirit,  that  nothing  could  oblige 
them  to  change  their  religion.  Numerous 
fuperftitious  pradlices,  received  from  their 
anceftors,  are  mingled  in  their  woriliip ;  but 
they  are  mild,  humane,  and  hofpitable. 
Paternal  tendcrnefs  and  filial  love  conftitute 
their  domeftic  happinefs,  where  every  tie  of 
blood  is  cherished  ind  honored.  Inland  trade, 

the 
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the  art  of  hatchifigyegg^  and  faifing  bces,^ 
are  almoft  the  whole,  of  jtheir  knowledge- 
They  often  enrich  themfelves  by  the  adnii- 
niftrations  entrufted  to  them ;  but  do  not 
tranquilly  enjoy  the  fruit3  of  their  labours. 
The  Bey  who  beholds  them  opulent,  often, 
ftrips  them  of  their  riches,  without  mercy ; 
and  happy:  are  they  can  .they  purchafe  life 
with  the  lofs  of  fortune.  .Such  oppreflions 
do  not  excite  revolt ; .  their  want  of  energy 
keeps  them  eocbained  in  poverty  and  fub- 
jeftion,  which  .they  Hipport  without  mur- 
muring. 

After  the  Coj^t^,  the  Arabs  are  the  moil 
antient  people  of  Egypt,  where  they  twice 
have  reigned.  Their  firft  dominion  was  in 
the  remote  ages  pf  antiquity,  and, .  according 
to  fome  authors,  before  the  time  of  Jofeph. 
The  fecond  begun  in  the  feventh  century  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth.  Two-thirds  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  the  manners 
of  whom  differ  according  to  their  mode  of 
life.  Thofe  who,  become  hulbandmen,  are 
governed  by  their  foreign  mafters,  prefent  a 
ftriking  example  to  philofophers  of  the  in- 
fluence of  laws  over  men.  Beneath  a  tyrannic 
government,  they  have  loft  that  good  faith 
0^3  and 
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and  uprightnefs  which  charaderize  their 
nation.  They  take  part  in  their  mafter's 
quarrels.  Villages  arm  againft  villages,  and 
towns  againft  towns ;  and,  during  the  revo- 
lutions which  are  continually  reviving  in 
Grand  Cairo,  the  country  prefents  a  frightful 
fcene  of  carnage  and  horror ;  flames  devour- 
ing the  harvefl:,  and  the  blood  of  the  labourer 
fhed  on  the  earth  he  had  tilled.  Hatred 
being  eternal  aniong  thefe  people,  and  the 
mother  imparting,  with  her  milk,  the  defire 
of  vengeance  to  her  fon^  men  are  born  here 
for  mutual  deflrudtion.  Thofe  degenerate 
Arabs  called  Fellah^  render  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  exceedingly  dangerous,  attack  boats 
in  the  dark,  malTacre  paflengcrs,  feize  their 
cffeds,  and  commit  every  kind  of  outrage. 

Another  divifion  of  the  Arabs,  who  may 
be  called  hufbandmen,  are  governed  by  their 
Sheiks,  who  poffefs  various  prinbipalities  in 
the  Thebjis.  This  word,  fignifying  elder, 
is  the  proud  fign  of  their  power.  Now,  as 
heretofore,  they  are  the  judge,  the  pontif, 
and  the  fovereign  of  their  people;  yet  go- 
verning more  like  fathers  of  families  than 
kings.  Thefe  venerable  patriarchs  ufually 
take  their  meals  at  the  doors  of  tlieir  houfes, 

or 
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or  tents,  inviting  all  comers  :  riling  from 
table,  they  cry  aloud.  Whoever  is  hungry  let 
himy  in  the  name  of  God^  come  and  eat^  which 
is  not  a  barren  form;  any  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  a  right  to  fit  down  and  feed  on 
what  he  finds.  Suffer  me  to  cite  the  pafTage 
where  Abraham  receives  the  angels,  that  you 
may  compare  the  manners  of  this  people  with 
thofe  of  ancient  times  (i). 

"  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
•*  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  he  fat  in  the 
"  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

"  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
•*  and  lo,  three  men  flood  by  him :  and  when 
•*  he  faw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 
^^  the  tent-door,  and  bowed' himfelf  toward 
"  the  ground, 

"  And  faid,  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have 
**  found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  not  away, 
•*  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  fervant ; 

"  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetch- 
**  ed,  and  wafh  your  feef,  and  reft  yourfelves 
**  under  the  tree : 

**  And  I  will  fetch  a  morfcl  of  bread,  and 
**  comfort  ye  your  hearts ;    after  that  you 

(/)  Gcncfis,  chap.  XVIII.  ver.  i— 8. 

CL4  ''  fhall 
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"  fhall  pafs  on :  for  therefore  arc  ye  come  to 
^*  your  fervant.  And  they  fald.  So  do  as 
**  thou  haft  faid. 

.  "  And  Abraham  haftened  into  the  tent 
*'  unto  Sarah,  and  faid.  Make  ready  quickly 
**  three  meafures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and 
•^  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

"  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
**  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it 
*•  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  hafted  to  drcfs 
*^  it. 

•  **  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
*'  calf  which  he  had*  dreffed,  and  fet  it  be- 
**  fore  them ;  and  he  ftodd  by  them  under* 
*^  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat." 

The  Arabs  give  the  like  reception  to 
ftrangers  and  travellers  vsrho  approach  their 
tents ;  fervants  wafli  their  feet,  women  knead 
unleavened  bread,  bake  it  on  the  hearth,  and 
ferve  them  roaft  mutton,  milk,  honey,  and, 
the  beft  provifions  they  poflefs.  The  little 
taxes  which  the  Sheiks  levy  over  their  do- 
mains do  not  opprefs  their  fubjedts,  who  love 
them.  The  Arab  comes  with  his  complaints 
to  their  tribunal,  and,  not  being  complicated^ 
the  light  of  nature,  reafon,  and  the  fimple 
and  cleat  laws  of  the  Koran  are  fufficient, 

immediately^ 
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immediately,  to  terminate  differences.  Their 
judgments  are,  moftly,  didlated  by  equity, 
and,  under  this  paternal  government,  man, 
enjoying  all  his  liberty,  is  attached  to  his 
prince  by  ties,  only,  of  refpeft  and  gratitude, 
to  whom  he  fpeaks  freely,  and  praifes  or 
blames  as  he  finds  occafion.  I  will  cite  a 
paffage  which  fhews  how  far  the  Arabs  cany 
this  franknefs. 

Elmanfor,  the  fecond  of  the  Abaflidc 
Caliphs,  founded  Bagdad,  in  769,  became 
famous  by  his  vidtories  and  power,  and  the 
capacity  with  which  he  governed  immenfc 
territories.  His  affability  was  extreme,  yet 
all  thefe  good  qualities  were  tarnifhcd  by 
unbounded  avarice.  An  Arab,  one  day,  ap- 
proaching him,  faid,  **  Health  to  the  father 
of  Jafar" — "  Health  be  to  thee,"  anfwered  E1-. 
manfbr-r-^*  Thou  art  of  the  generous  race  of 
Hafchem;  grant  me  a  fmn^ll  part  of  the 
immenfe  treafurc  thou  poffeffeft." — *^  Not  to 
me,  but  to  the  Apoftle  of  God,  fliouldeft 
thou  addrefs  thy  prayers." — "  My  garments 
are  torn,  and  age  has  robbed  me  of  ftrength." 
— **  Let  us  change,  take  mine." — Elmanfor, 
immediately  ftripping,  gave  him  his  clothes ; 

but 
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but  the  Arab,  perceiving  they  were  worn  out 
and  patched,  faid,  Art  thou  not  acquainted. 
Caliph,  with  the  fentencc  of  the  Ion  of 
Harima?  "  The  rich  mifer,  who  cloathes 
**  himfclf  in  rags,  is  neverthclefs  fubjcft  to 
*•  death." 

Thus  freely  do  the  Arabs  fpeak  to  their 
Chiefs.  Devoted  to  their  intereft,  the  leaft 
token  from  them  will  make  them  arm  to  repel 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Turks,  who  never  could 
fubjed  them ;  for,  if  vidlorious,  they  remain 
in  their  territories  ;  if  vanquiihed,  they  aban- 
don them,  taking  their  wives,  children,  and 
flocks,  amid  the  deferts.  Profiting,  after- 
wards, by  times  of  trouble  and  difbrderi 
they  return  armed,  attack  their  foes,  and 
regain  their  poffeflions.  Were  thefe  Chiefs  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  form  a  league  againft 
the  Turks,  they  would  eafily  drive  them  from 
Egypt,  and  become  its  mafters.  But  the 
policy  of  the  Beys  prevents  fuch  a  union,  by 
fowing  diffention,  aiding  the  feeble,  confirm- 
ing the  authority,  only,  %f  thole  whom  they 
think  fayour  their  own  views ;  and,  cfpe- 
cially,  by  fraud  'or  poifon,  taking  off  the 
Emirs  whofe  power,  talents,  or  ambition 
they  dread.  The 
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The  Arabs  are  the  beft  of  people ;  ignorant 
of  the  vices  of  polifhed  nations,  incapable  ci 
difguife;  they  know  neither  falfehood  nor 
knavery.  Haughty  and  generous,  they  repel 
infult  by  arms,  and  never  employ  treachery  ; 
hofpitality  is  facred  among  them,  their  houfes 
and  tents  are  open  to  travellers  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  their  guefts  are  treated  with  as 
much  ,  refpeft  and  afFeftion  as  their  own 
kindred ;  and  fo  far  is  this  honourable  virtue 
carried,  that,  fhould  the  enemy,  v^'hofe  death 
they  have  determined,  fubmit  to  come  and 
drink  coffee  with  them,  he  has  nothing  more 
to  fear.  This,  only,  can  make  them  forget 
refentment,  and  renounce  the  pleafure  of 
revenge.  You  will  form  an  idea  of  their 
honefty  by  the  following  fad,  of  which  I 
was  a  witnefs.  An  Arab  Sheik  had  long, 
annually,  come  to  the  diftrift  of  the  French, 
where  he  took  up  goods  on  credit,  of  a 
merchant,  ftill  coming  the  following  year, 
at  the  farne  time,  bringing  the  money,  arid 
taking  frefh  merchandize.  Sicknefs,  one 
year,  prevented  him  from  comiftg,  Bifnfclf, 
at  the  appointed  time ;  but  he  fcnt  Hi^  foh, 
with  the  money,  and  contimied  a  trade  ctfwlljr 
honourable  to  both  nations. 

A  third 
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A  third  fpecles  of  Arabs  is  comprifed  pn- 
der  the  general  denomination  of  Bedaoui,  in- 
habitants  of  the  deferts,  a  paftoral  people 
yrho  refide  in  the  burning  folitudes  which 
ftretch  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  Egypt.  They 
are  divided  into  tribes,  meddle  not  with 
agriculture,  and  feed  on  barley,  dates,  and 
the  fleih  and  milk  of  their  herds,  which 
they  drive  into  the  vallies,  where  they  find 
water  and  pafturage.  Having  exhaufted  qnc 
place,  they  load  their  camels  with  theii; 
tents,  wives,  and  children,  mount  their 
horfes,  and  the  whole  tribe  feeks  a  new 
abode.  Mafters  of  the  dcferts,  they  are  tljiQ 
enemies  of  all  caravans,  attack  them  where- 
ever  they  can  find  them,  and  force  them 
either  to  fight  or  pay  tribute.  If  the  refif-* 
tance  be  too  powerful,  they  retreat  without 
fear  of  purfuit ;  if  they  conquer,  they  pillage 
every  body,  divide  the  fpoil,  but  never  kill 
any  one,  unlefs  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
companions,  A  .traveller  putting  himfeif 
under  their  proted:ion  has  nothing  to  fear, 
either  for  life,  or  wealth,  for  their  word  is 
facred ;  and  neitlier  have  I  read  in  hiftory,, 
nor  learnt  in  thefe  countries,  where  thoy  in-y 
habit,    that  any  Arab  ever   violated  fworn 

f^th. 
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faith.  Th^s  is*  a  chara'fterifHc'  mark  ivhich 
diftiifguifhes  them  from  all  other  nations* 
Their  love  of  plunder  rieVer  makes  them  for- 
get the  rights  of  hofpitalityV  which  are  not 
lefs  honoured  by  them  than 'by  the  hulband- 
men  Arabs.  After  the  iniferies  M.  de  St. 
tjcrmain  underwent,  croffing  Suez,  he  came, 
expiring,  tothc  tertt  of  a  Bedduin,  to  whofe 
generous  cares  he  owed  his  life,  and  who 
conduced  him  to  Grand  Cairo,  as  foon  as 
his  health  was  recovered.      M.  Pages  fled 

over  the  fands  of  Arabia  defefta,  with  feven 

• 

Arabs  ;  he 'had  loft  his  water  and  provifions, 
and,  falling  from  his  camel,  was  in  danger  of 
being  facrifiCed'to  the  refehtment  of  an  in- 
fulted  tribe.  One  of  his  companions  alight- 
ed, and,  at  the  rilk  of  his  life,  took  him  up 
•behind  him,  till  they  came  into  a  place  of 
Tafety.^  The 'whole  prbvilion  of  \the*  Arabs, 
during  the  journey,  was  a  barley  cake  a  day, 
\ihd  not  a  large  one.  This  they  divided  into 
tight  portioAS,  iand  the  one  they  gave  the 
'ftrahger  was  always  twice  as  much  as  their 
own. 

An  extefllve  love  of  liberty  occafions  them 
to  prefer  the  dreary  wildernefs,  where  they 
Jiy^  independent,  to  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt 

where 
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where  they  muft  live  flaves.  Government 
has  feveral  times  offered  them  lands,  which 
they  have  conftantly  refufed,  becaufe  they 
muft  have  fubmitted  to  tyrants ;  and  this 
independent  fpirit,  fb  well  pourtrayed  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  have  inviolably  preferved 
from  the  time  of  Iflimael,  their  father.  He-r 
rodotus,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  hiflorians^ 
fpeaks  of  them  thus : — "  Cambyfes  fkj,  de- 
**  firous  to  lead  his  armies  into  Egypt^  fent 
*'  ambafTadors  to  the  King  of  the  Arabs,. 
'*  to  require  a  fafe  paflage  through  his  coun- 
*'  try,  which  was  granted,  and  the  two  na- 
'*  tions  promifed  mutual  faith.  The  Arabs 
"  are,  of  all  people,  the  moft  faithful  to 
*•  their  oaths.  The  manner  in  which  they 
'^  make  their  treaties  is  thus :  one  of  them, 
*^  flanding  between  the  contradling  parties-, 
"  lacerates  the  palm  of  their  hands,  with  a. 
^'  Hiarp  jdone ;  then,  collefting  wool  from 
*'  their  garments,  he  ftains  it  with  blood, 
**  and  rubs  feven  ftones  with  it,  which  are 
"  placed  between  them,  invoking  Bacchus 
'*  and  Unmia,  If  the  perfon  foliciting  al- 
'^  liance  be  a  foreigner,  he  aftcr\u,irds   be- 

(i)  Herodotus  Thalia. 
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*'  comes  their  facred  gueft;  if  a  country-. 
**  man,  they  regard  him  as  one  of  the  tribe 
*'  with  whom  he  has  formed  this  compad:^ 
"  which  is  ever  after  inviolable."  The 
Arabs  no  longer  obferve  the  fame  ceremo- 
nies ;  they  now  are  fatisfied,  when  they 
treat,  with  mutually  fhaking  hands,  and 
fwearing,  by  their  head,  they  will  faithfully 
obferve  the  conditions  ftipulated,  and  they 
never  are  perjured. 

Dipdorus  Siculus,  many  ages  after  Hero- 
dotus, paints  them  in  the  fame  colours.  I 
will  cite  a  paflage,  becaufe  it  will  fliew  how 
little  thefe  people  have  changed,  and  be- 
caufe, perhaps,  it  is  the  fole  portrait  hiftory 
affords  which,  after  a  lapfe  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  refembles  the  fame  nation. 

"  The  wandering  Arabs  (I)  in|iabit  the 
**  open  plains,  having  no  hoafes ;  they 
•'  themfelves  call  their  country  a  wildernefs, 
'*  and  chufe  not  their  abode  in  places  where 
**  rivers  and  fprings  abound,  left  thefe  al- 
*'  lurements  might  bring  enemies  into  their 
"  neighbourhood.  Their  law,  or  their  cuf- 
**  torn,    forbids    them    to  fow  corn,    plant 

(/)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ig. 

•"  frui( 
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•*  fruit  trees,  drink  wine,  or  inhabit  houfcs; 
**  which  whoever  fliould  violate  would  in- 
*'  fallibly  be  punifhed  with  death,  being  per-. 
••  fuaded  that  the  man,  who  would  fubjedt 
'*  himfelf  to  fuch  wants,  wrould  prcfently 
**  fubjeft  himfelf  to  mafters,  for  their  pre- 
•*  fervation.  Some  have  herds  of  camels, 
•'  others  flocks  of  fheep,  and  the  latter  are 
•*  the  nioft;  wealthy  ;  exclufive  of  the  gains 
**  of  their  flocks,  they  come  to  fea  ports  and 
*•  fell  incenfe,  myrrh,  and  other  precious 
**  aromatics,  which  they  obtain  from  the 
•*  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix.  Jealous  of 
**  their  liberty  to  excefs,  they  fly,  at  the 
**  approach  of  an  army,  to  the  reclufes  of 
**  their  deferts,  the  extent  of  which  ferves 
**  them  as  a  rampart.  Finding  no  water, 
*'  an  enemy  dares  not  purfue ;  while  the 
♦*  Arabs  are  fupplied  by  refervoirs  hidden 
**  under  ground,  and  known  only  to  them- 
"  felves.  The  foil  being  a  foft  clay^  they 
**  find  means  to  dig  vafl,  deep,  and  fquare, 
*'  ciflerns;  each  lide  a  hundred  feet  (or 
**  plethron)  which,  filling  with  rain  water, 
*^  they  clofe  up  the  entrance,  and,  render- 
**  ing  the  ground  uniform,  leave  only  fome 
.**  flight   mark,    imperceptible   to   any   but 

^  themifelves. 
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*•  themfelves.  They  accuflom.  their  cattle 
**  to  drink  only  once  in  three  days  /m/, 
•*  that,  when  obliged  to  fly  acrofs  parched 
*'  fands,  they  may  fupport  thii^ft.  They 
**  themfelves  live  on  flefh,  inilk,  and  the 
•*  Gommonefl:  fruits*  The  pepper-tree  grows 
**  in  their  country  fnj,  and  they  have  much 
*'  wild  honey,  which  they  drink  with  wa*- 
**  ter.  There  are  other  Arabs,  who  culti^ 
*'  vate  the  earth>  and,  like  the  Syrians,  pay 
"  tribute  5  diflfering  from  them  in  nothing, 
"  except  that  they  do  not  inhabit  houfea. 
•*  Such,  nearly,  are  the  manners  of  thefe 
**  people."  This  fketch,  by  an  enlightened 
hiftorian,  is  remarkably  exadt,  and  exhibits 
the  Bedouins  of  the  prefent  times.  Permit 
rae  to  quote  a  paflage>  from  the  fame  au^ 
thor,  which  is  finely  defcriptive  of  their 
honefly,  and  the  knavery  of  the  Greeks. 
*^  The  Nabathean  Arabs  forfook  the  defertS, 
*'  to  go  to  a  famous  fair  5  leaving)  at  their 

{m)  The  AhyfSnians,  who  return  by  Girja  into  their 
own  country,  having  a  defert  of  feven  days  journey  to 
trofs,  accuftom  their  camels  to  live  thus  long  without 
ivater, 

{n)  I  believfe  Diodoriis  is  miftaken^  and  that  pepper  is 
brought  to  Arabia  by  the  (hips  coming  from  India. 

Vol.  IL  R  '*  departure, 
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^^  departure^  their  wealth,  childnsHi  arid 
**  wives,  in  the  caverns  of  a  mountain; 
•^  which,  being  two  days  journey  from  any 
•*  habitable  place,  and  defended  by  its  fitu- 
**  ation,  and  burning  iblitudes,  feemed  fafc 
♦*  from  enemies.  The  Greeks,  however, 
'•  thirfting  for  gold,  took  this  opportunity 
**  to  attack  them.  Athenaeus,  a  comman- 
**  der  under  Antigonus,'  left  Idumea  with  a 
**  body  of  light  armed  troops,  marched 
"  2 200  fladia  in  three  days  and  three  nights, 
♦^  arrived  at  the  afylum  of  the  Nabatheans, 
**  forced  it,  killed  a  part  of  the  unfortunate 
*'  people  they  found,  took  a  great  nmnber 
•*  of  prifoners,  and  carried  off  the  incenfe, 
••  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  talents  of  filver, 
**  which  had  been  there  d^ofited.  Heat 
*'  and  fatigue  obliged  them  to  halt  200  Aadia 
/*  from  the  rock,  where  a  hafty  camp  was 
**  formed.  The  foldiers,  overwhelmed  with 
**  laflitude,  ^and  thinking  they  had  nothing 
*^  to  fear,  yielded  to  the  fweets  of  fleep. 
**  The  Nabatheans,  however,  hearing  of 
**  this  invafion,  immediately  departed,  and 
**  arrived  at  their  abode.  The  complaints 
•^  of  the  wounded,  and  the  blood  of  the 
"  aged,  infpired  horror ;  they  flew  to  verr- 

*'  geahce. 
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*^  geance,  and  focm  came  up  w;th  the  ene- 
*^'my.  Some  prifoncrs,  profiting  by  the 
*^  negligence  of  the  Greeks,  got  free,  and 
**  informed  them  of  the  ftate  they  were  in, 
'^  The  Arabs,  hearing  this,  attacked  the 
*^  camp  op  all  fides,  which,  favoured  by 
"  darknefs,  they  penetrated,  maffacred  the 
**  fleeping  foldiers,  and  transfixed  thofe  with 
^'  their  darts  whQ  rofe  to  take  arms.  The 
*^  flaughter  was  general,  only  fifty  horfe 
^*  efcaping,  tnoft  of  them  wounded.  The 
*'  Nabatheans,  having  recovered  their  pri- 
^*  foners  and  wealth,  brought  them  back, 
*<  and,  after  giving  the  Greeks  this  leflbn, 
**  wrote  to  Antigonus,  to  complain  of  Athe- 
**  naeus,  and  juftify  their  condudt.  The 
*^  monarch  difclaimed  the  a<9t  of  his  general, 
^  faid  it  was  undertaken  without  his  know- 
5*  ledge,  and  that  they  were  juftified  in  their 
**  defence ;  ufing  this  diflimulation  to  ren- 
**  der  them  unfufpicious,  and  hoping  to  find 
'*  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  revenge 
^^  his  army's  defeat*  But  the  Arabs, 
**  placing  little  faith  in  the  Greeks,  kept 
^*  on  (heir  guard,  and  fct  centincls  on  the 
•*  heights,  to  give  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
'^  pro;ich  of  the  enemy,  and  th^y  foon  pro- 
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**  fitcd  by  their  prudence.  Some  months 
**  having  clapfed,  Antigonus  fent  eight  thou- 
'*  fand  chofen  men  againft  them,  command- 
**  ed  by  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  marched 
"  his  army  through  unfrequented  places, 
"  that  he  might  take  them  by  furprize. 
*^  Warned  by  their  fpies,  the  Nabatheans 
"  fent  their  flocks  into  the  depths  of  the 
*^  defert^,  and  fortified  themfelves  on  the 
**  mountain,  which  Demetrius  found  guard-^ 
*'  ed  by  their  brave  youth,  by  whom  he 
*^  was  vigoroufly  oppofed.  After  inefFec- 
*'  tually  attacking  them  with  his  whole 
•'  force,  he  retreated,  in  feeming  flight,  but 
^'  returned  to  the  aflfault  on  the  morrow, 
**  with  no  greater  fuccefs.  An  Arab,  then, 
*'  with  a  loud  voice,  thus  called :  Where- 
**  fore,  O  king  Demetrius,  wouldefl:  thoU 
^^  war  with  a  people  who  inhabit  a  wilder- 
*^  nefs,  without  water,  v/ine,  or  food,  and . 
*^  containing  none  of  all  the  things  which 
"  excite,  among  you,  avarice  and  ftrife? 
*^  The  dread  of  flavery  brought  us  to  the 
*^  defert,  deprived  of  all  the  allurements  mea 
"  with  fuch  avidity  feek,  and  has  reduced 
"  us  to  a  wild  and  folitary  life,  which  makes 
*^  us  incapable  of  doing  you  injury.     Wfe 

-  "  therefore 
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^^  therefore  intreat  you,  and  the  king  your 
**  father,  to  moleft  us  not:  nay,  we  will 
**  iend  you  prefents,  to  induce  you  to  retire, 
**  and  account  the  Nabatheans  among  your 
**  faithful  friends ;  and,  lliould  not  thele 
^*  motives  prevail,  neceflity  foon  will  force 
**  you  to  forfake  a  wildernefs,'  where  you 
*^  will  W2mt  water  and  food.  We  never 
**  will  fubjedl  ourfelves  to  other  manners. 
^^  What,  then,  do  you  hope  from  this  ex- 
**  pedition  ?  The  moft  you  can  obtain  will 
**  be  fome  few  flaves,  whom  force,  only, 
*'  can  hold  in  fervitude,  and  who  never  will 
*'  bend  to  your 'modes  and  cuftoms. — Struck 
*'  by  this  difcourfe,  Demetrius  made  peace 
**  with  the  Nabatheans/' 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  Arabs,  before  and  af- 
ter Alexander,  and  fuch  are  they  ftill.  The 
love  of  independance  ftill  lives  in  their  Jiearts, 
and  their  averfion  to  all  foreign  fubjedlion 
ftill  makes  them  prefer  the  dreary  defert  to 
the  moft  captivating  plains.  Liberty  has 
fo  many  charms  that,  to  obtain  it,  they 
firmly  fupport  hunger,  thirft,  and  the 
fcorching  fun.  Sometimes  humbled,  but  never, 
enllaved,  they  have  braved  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  ftiook  off  the  chains  in 
R  3  which 
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which  other  nations  hiave  altcrnatdy  httn 
bound.  The  Romans,  mailers  of  the  world, 
Ipft  the  armies  they  fcnt  to  conquer  their 
country*  The  Egyptians,  Pcrfi'ans,  and  Ot- 
tomans, never  could  fubdue  them.  Thus, 
this  proud  people  is  the  fole  nation  which 
has  preferved  that  haughtinefs  of  charaiSler, 
generofity,  and  inviolable  fidelity,  which  fb 
highly  honour  humanity.  Deceit  and  per- 
jury they  know  not.  Ignorant  of,  though 
not  defpifing,  fcicnce,  found  reafon,  upright- 
ncfs,  and  elevation  of  foul,  diftinguifh  them 
from  all  the  orientals.  In  the  prefence  of 
ftrangcrs,  as  in  the  prefence  of  their  princes, 
they  preferve  the  dignity  of  man,  which 
they  never  debafe  by  vile  flattery.  Serious, 
but  not  furly,  acute,  but  not  oflentatious, 
frank,  yet  not  rude,  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  charms  of  a  converfation  fomctinies 
chearful  and  fometimes  wife.  Their  friend- 
ship is  facred,  and  their  friend  is  their  bro- 
ther. Nor  are  they  ftrangers  to  delicacy  of 
fentiment :  their  poems  are  piftures  of  that 
ardent  paffion  they  refpire,  under  their  fiery 
iky;  and,  fometimes,  of  that  gallantry 
which  feems  to  belong  to  people  more  po- 
lifhed,     Thefe,    Sir,    are  the  Arab$  which 

the 
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the  genius  of  a  fingle  man  united,  to  the  de- 
flrucaion  of  thrones,  the  conquering  of  king- 
doms, and  the'  impofing  of  laws  on  two 
thirds  of  the  earth.  Their  conquefts  arc 
loft,  but  their  charaiSter,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, preferved.  Should  another  Mahomet 
arife,  in  the  eaft,  capable  of  colledting  their 
flattered  tribes,  he  again  might  fubjeft  Afiaj 
and  Africa,  to  their  dominion.  The  philo- 
£bpher,  who  woulcl  ftudy  man  in  his  pri- 
mitive ftate,  fhould  refide  among  the  Arabs, 
and  not  with  people  whofe  mind,  heart,  and 
aiFe6Uons,  have  been  debafed  by  defpotifin, 
and  fervitude. 

Except  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  the  Mogra- 
bians,  or  weftern  Mahometans,  are  the  moft 
numerous  inhabitants  of  Egypt :  they  devote 
themfelves  fome  to  trade,  and  fome  to  arms. 
Their  nation  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
individuals  at  Grand  Cairo  :  thofe  who  be- 
come foldiers  arc  adventurers,  mod  of  them 
guilty  of  crimes,  and  banifhed,  from  their 
country,  by  the  fear  of  jujftice.  Thefe  mer- 
cenary, faithlefs,  lawlefs,  foldiers  abandon 
themfelves  to  every  excefs,  and  always  fell 
themfelves  to  that  Bey  who  is  the  beft  bid- 
der, 

R  4  There 
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There  are  not  many  real  Turks  here,  ex-. 
clufivc  of  the  Janiflaries  and  Affabs ;  who, 
abufing  their  power,  pillage  Egyptians,  and 
foreigners,  and  employ  every  means  to  amafs 
great  riches.  They  fometimes  become  formi- 
dable to  the  Pacha  and  Beys  i  and  fell  their 
fuffrages.  Like  the  Mograbians,  they  are 
neither  difciplined,  underftand  the  art  of 
gunnery,  nor  would  it  be  poffible  for  them 
to  oppofc  the  rhilitary  fcience  of  the  Eu* 
ropeans. 

.  The  Syrian  Chriftians,  Greeksi  and  Jews, 
addia  themfelves  entirely  to  commerce,  ex- 
change, and  the  mechanic  arts.  Their  duc- 
tile cunning  promotes  them,  occafionally,  to 
be  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenues  of  Egypt ;  but  their 
honefty  may  not  be  depended  on,  and  their 
arts  fhould  always  be  watched.  Having 
obtained  power,  they  employ  it  to  opprefs 
European  Merchants,  invent  exa<5tions,  and 
iliacklc  their  commerce.  Many  of  them  aro 
Goldfmiths,  and  work  in  gold,  filver,  and 
iewcUery,  with  tolerable  fkill.  Their  per- 
formances in  fillagree  are  eftimable.  Several 
ef  them  have  eftabliihed  manufadtories  of 
light  fluffs,   ina4e  from  Bengal  cotton  and 

the 
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the  filk  of  Syria,  which  are  purchafed  by  the 
natives.  Though  well  woven,  thefe  ftufFs 
fail  in  the  dye,  the  colours  being  neither  fo 
vivid,  nor  fo  unfading,  as  thofe  of  India  j 
which  we  muft  attribute  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  artifts,  for  Egypt  produces  excellent  in- 
digo, carthamus,  and  various  dyes.  Their 
linen  cloths  have  the  fame  defedl.  Egyptian 
flax,  formerly  fo  renowned,  has  loft  nothing 
of  its  excellence:  the  fibres  are  long,  foft, 
and  filky,  and  would  make  beautiful  cloth  j 
but  the  fpinners  are  fo/bad  that  their  linen  is 
very  coarfe. 

The  amount  of  thefe  inhabitants.  Sir,  fo 
different  in  their  manners,  religion,  and  na- 
tions, is  near  four  millions  j  whom  eight 
thoufand  Mamluks  govern.  This  will  not 
long  excite  your  furprize,  when  you  recoiled 
that,  under  Auguftus,  three  cohorts  were 
fulSicient  to  guard  the  Thebais ;  *  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  who,  one  of  the  firft  hiftorians 
of  antiquity,  was  an  ocular  witnefs  of  the 
faft. 

*♦  The  Egyptian  is  an  extremely  populous, 
*^  \>\xt  not  a  warlike,  nation :  nor  arc  the 
<*  neighbouring  people  more  fo.  Cornelius 
^'  Gallus,  the  firft  Roman,  governor  fent  to 

"  Egypt, 
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**  Egypt,  marched  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
^*  Hcroopolis  (o)^  who  .had  revolted,  and 
^*  again  fuly^6ted  them  with  a  few  foldiers.. 
**  Severe  taxes  having  excited  a  general  re- 
^*  hellion  in  the  Thebais,  it  was  immediately 
^*  quelled,  on  his  appearance*  Pctronius, 
^*  after  him,  heading  a  few  cohorts,  repelled 
**  the  impetuofity  of  many  thoufand  Alex- 
**  andrians,  who  had  attacked  him,  leaving 
** .  a  great  number  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
*'  iElius  Gallus,  entering  Arabia  with  a  part 
**  of  the  troops  that  garrifoned  Egypt,  prov-. 
**  ed,  by  his  victories,  how  little  thefe  people 
V  were  addided  to  war;  and,  had  it  not 
*'  been  for  the  treachery  of  Syllaeus,  would 
^^  have  conquered  Arabia  Felix.  During  hi* 
^*  abfehce,  the  Ethiopians  made  ah  irruption 
*^  into  the  Thebais,  threw  down  the  ftatues 
**  of  Caefar,  carried  off  the  feeble  garrifona 
**  of  Syene,  Philae  and  Elephantina,  Petro- 
**  nius  purfued  them,  with  ten  thoufand  foot 
**  and  eight  hundred  horfe;  and,  though. 
**  their  army  was  thirty  thoufand  ftrong^ 
**  forced  them  to  retire  to  Pfelcha,  a  city  in 

[o)   This   city  is  abfolutely  deftroyed,    and  its   ruins 
kuricd  under  the  fands  of  the  ifthmus  of  Suez* 

4  *^  Ethiopia. 
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**  Ethiopia.      Not  obtaining  a  reftitutioh  of 
**  the  captives,  by  his  ambafladors,  he  pene- 
"  trated  their  country,  and  gave  them  battle. 
*^  Their    ill-armed,     undifciplined,     troops 
^*  could  not  withftand  the  Roman  valour: 
^  fome  fled  to  the  deferts,  fome  to  the  capi- 
"  tal,  and  others  efcaped,  by  fwimming,  to 
*^  an  ifland  in  the-  river.     Among  the  latter 
«^  were  feveral  generals  of  Candace,  the  war- 
"  like  queen  of  Ethiopia.     Petronius  crofled 
"  the  Nile,  in  boats,  took  them  all  priioners, 
**  fent  them  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
"  afterwards  laid  liege  to  Pfelcha,  which  he 
^^  fubje(3:ed,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  perifli- 
**  ing  in  the  attack.      He  next  marched  for 
**  Premnis,    a  place  fortified  by  nature,  to 
"  arrive  at  which  he  crofled  the  vafl:  fandy 
**  deferts  where  the  army  of  Cambyfes  was 
^*  fmothered  in  the  fands  fpj^     Carrying  it 
^*  by  aflault,  he  then  befieged  Napata,  where 
**  was  the  fon  of  Candace,  in  a  royal  palace^ 
•*  The  queen,  from  a  neighbouring  fortrefs, 
**  fent  ambaflfadors  to  treat  of  peace ;  offering 
"  to  refl:ore  the  captives,  and  ftatues,  to  tho 

(p)  This  confirms  what  I  have  cited  from  Herodotus^ 

**  Roman 
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•*  Roman  general,  who,  without  liftening  to 
**  propofals,  attacked  and  vanquifhed  the 
•*  place;  but  the  young  prince  efcaped  hy 
^*  flight.  Believing  it  would  be  difficult  to 
**  penetrate  farther,  he  returned  to  Egypt; 
**  carrying  with  him  great  wealth,  and 
^*  leaving  four  hundred  men  to  garrifon 
•*  Premnis,  with  ftores  and  provifions  for 
^*  two  years/* 

This  paflage.  Sir,  perfedly  defcribes^  the 
imbecility  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians, 
ia  the  Roman  times ;  and  they  are  ftill  the 
fame.  Long  flavery  has  but  extinguifhed  the 
little  energy  they  had ;  and  their  ignorance  of 
arms  even  furpaffes  their  cowardice.  Daring 
the  alarm  which  civil  war  fpread  through 
Grand  Cairo,  we  heard  the  fix  pieces  of 
artillery  play  from  the  caftle  on  the  city,  and 
obferved  that  the  gunners  employed  half  an 
hour  in  loading  them;  for  this  was  the  fpace 
of  time  between  each  difcharge.  You  will 
judge.  Sir,  whether  fuch  troops  could,,  a  mo- 
ment, withftand  a  few  European  regiments. 
Any  warlike  nation  that  fhould  attack  Egypt 
would  conquer  it,  without  impediment,  and 
Ethiopia,  with  equal  facility ;   after  which, 

mailers 
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mafters  of  their  gold  and  their  waters,  they 
might  fend  the  Nile,  at  pleafure,  through 
Egypt,  where  they  might  maintain  inexhauf- 
tible  plenty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  XV. 

ON  THE  MARRIAGES  OF  THE 
EGYPTIANS. 

Marriage  a  church^ceremony  among  Chrijtidns, 
and  indijfoluble.  The  Legijlature  of  Arabia, 
guided  by  cujiom^  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarchs^  has  permitted  divorces ^  but  has 
fixed  bounds  to  the  caprice  of  men.  Mar^ 
riage  ceremonies  obferved  by  Mahometans  and 
Copts. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Marriage,  among  Chrlftians,  is  a 
holy  rite,  and  indifibluble.  Laws,  in  certain 
cafes,  fufpend,  but  do  not  annihilate  its  ef- 
fects; wherefore,  is  is  neceffary  the  parties 
fhould  perfectly  know  each  other,  and  that 
their  wills  fhould  be  free,  fince  their  own 
happinefs,  and  that  of  their  children,  depend 
on  this  knowledge,  and  this  freedom.  Ori- 
ental manners,  fo  different  from  European, 
have  obliged  legiflators  to  render  wedlock  a  lefs 

permanent 
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permanent  contradl.  Here  the  two  fexes  live 
fcparate,  and  never  con verfe  together.  How- 
then  can  a  young  man  and  maiden,  who 
have  not  feen  each  other,  fwear  inviolable 
faith  and  love  ?  Such  an  oath,  expofing  them 
to  perjury,  would  but  be  a  fource  of  dif- 
order.  Mahomet,  well  acquainted  with  the 
heart  of  man,  and  authorized  by  the  Patri* 
archs,  has  permitted  repudiation.  After 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it,  by  prefcribing  that 
refpeft,  that  tcndernefs,  which  ought  to  he 
the  fupreme  pleafure  of  hulband  and  wife, 
he  adds,  **  Thofe  who  fhall  fwear  never 
**  more  to  hare  commerce  with  their  wives 
**  fhall  wait  four  months  fqj,  during  which 
**  if  they  return  to  them,  the  Lord  is  kind 
"  and  merciful. — If  divorce  be  ftill  determined 
*^  on,  God  fees  and  knows  all  things." 

This^  Sir,  authorizes  repudiation,  but  leaves 
God  the  judge  of  its  lawfulncfs.  In  the 
continuation  of  this  chapter,  which  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  laws  of  Mahomet,     the 

(f)  When  a  Mahometan  fwears  never  more  to  know 
hlsAvife,  four  months  delay  are  granted  hhn,  during  which 
he  may  reconcile  himfclf  to  her,  but  if  the  tlinc  bepajfb 
he  muft  put  her  from  him.  She  is  free,  and  may  marry 
mother.     KTran^  chap.  2. 

legiflature 
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Icgiflaturc  endeavours  to  prefcribe  boundK  14 
the  ficklencfs  of  man,  A  rauflulman  may 
not  take  a  wife  without  afligaing  her  a  por- 
tion, according  to  his  fubfbtnce.  If  he  wiJhcs 
to  part  from  her,  he  fends  for  the  judge,  de- 
clares in  his  prefence,  he  puts  her  from  him, 
and,  when  the  four  months  of  probation  arc 
expired,  he  returns  the  wealth  fhc  brought, 
and  the  portion  ftipulated  in  the  marriage 
contract.  If  they  have  children,  the  hufband 
detains  the  boys,  and  the  wife  takes  away 
the  girls ;  after  which  they  become  free,  and 
may  marry  clfewhere*  Wives  are  not  fiJj- 
jefteci,  as  is  fuppofed  in  Europe,  to  eternal 
flavery ;  having  real  caufe  of  complaint,  they 
implore  protection  from  the  laws,  and  break 
llieir  chains  :  but,  in  this  cafe,  they  lofc  their 
portion,  and  the  wealth  they  brought  to  the 
home  of  the  hufband,  though  they  recover 
their  liberty. 

A  IMahomctan  fomctimcs  fwears,  without 
fufiiciciit  rcafon,  never  more  to  know  his 
wife ;  but,  repenting,  he  may  be  reconciled 
to  her,  without  the  mediation  of  the  Cadi. 
[The  law-giver,  in  the  followir 
fet  bounds  to  this  caprice. 
**  fhall  repudiate  one  wor*^ 
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*^  claim  her,  till  fhe  fhall  have  been  received 
**:in  the  bed  of  another  hufband,  who  ftiall 
**  repudiate  her  allb.  They  may  then  come 
**  together  again,  if  they  believe  they  can 
**  obferve  the  commandments  of  GodfrJ.'* 

A  hufband  thus  circumftanced,  and  who 
fears  a  feparation  himfelf  has  fought,  endea^ 
vours  to  elude  the  law,  feeks  a  friend,  on 
.whom  he  can  rely,  ihuts  him  up  with  his 
wife,  in  the  prefence  of  witnelles,  and  waits 
the  confequence  of  this  lingular  fcene,  at  the 
door.  The  dilemma  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
does  not  always  fucceed  as  he  could  wifh. 
If  the  friend,  leaving  the  chamber,  fays— • 
^*  Behold  my  wife,  whom  I  put  away" — 
the  firft  hufband  recovers  his  right:  but  if, 
forgetting  friendfhip  in  the  arms  of  love,  he 
declares  her  his  wife,  he  takes  her  with  him 
without  oppofition.  By  fuch  laws  has 
Mahomet  endeavoured  to  enfure  peace  and 
happincfs  in  marriage  5  making  it  a  focial 
ftate,  the  duration  of  which  ought  incelTantly 
to  be  promoted,  by  reciprocal  attentions^  and 
the  birth  of  children.  Nor  do  the  married 
often  ufe  the  liberty  they  poflefs;  divorces 
are    much    lefs    common    than    they    are 

(r)  Koran^  chap,  2. 

.    Vot.-II.  S  ufually 
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ufually  thought  to  be :  many  arc  even  Iati9« 
£ed  with  one  wife,  and  do  not  profit  by  the 
law  which  allows  four.  This  moderation 
mufl  be  attributed  to  the  feparate  and.  re- 
tired lives  they  lead,,  the  charms  of  which 
they  ftrongly  feel,  and,  particularly,  to  the 
^fFedion  which  both  hufband  and  wife  have 
for  their  children,  who,  educated  in  the 
hou&  of  their  fathers,  become  their  fiipport 
and  confolation. 

The  female  relations  make  matches  for 
the  young  men.  They  naeet  moft  ^of  the 
maidens  of  the  city  at  the  bath,  whom  they 
perfedtly  defcribe;  and,  the  choice  made, 
the  alliance  is  mentioned  to  the  father  of  the 
female,  the  portion  fpecified,  and,  if  he 
confents,  they  make  him  prefents.  The 
parties  agreed,  the  female  relations  and 
friends  of  the  virgin  take  her  to  the  bath, 
ftrip  her  with  ceremony,  bathe,  knead,  and 
perfume  her,  ftain  the  nails  of.  her  hands 
and  feet,  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  henna^ 
blacken  her  eye-lids  with  copeU  fprinkle  pre- 
.cious  effences  in  her  hair,  and  wafh  her 
whole  body  with  rofe  water.  Without  other 
ornament  than  their  long  and  floating  trefles^ 
the  matrons   lead  the  noviciate  round   the 

apartment^ 
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apartmentj  and  prepare  her  for  the  myfteries 
of  hymen,  calm  the  palpitations  of  timidity^ 
recount  the  happinefs  (he  will  poflcfs,  and 
vaunt  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  her  young 
hufband.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  paf- 
fed  in  feafting,  dancing,  and  finging  fbngs 
adapted  to  the  occafion. 

On  the  morrow,  the  fame  perfonS  go  to 
her  houfe,  tear  her,  as  it  were,  violently, 
from  the  arms  of  her  afflicStcd  mother,  and 
triumphantly  condudt  her  to  the  houfe  of 
her  hufband.  The  proceflion  ufually  begins 
in  the  evening ;  dancers  go  before  her,  with 
their  feet  tied  to  ftilts,  and  carrying  ba-* 
lancing  ^oles ;  numerous  flaves  difplay  the 
effeds,  furniture,  and  jewels  deftined  to  her 
ufe ;  troops  of  dancing  girls  keep  time  with 
their  inftruments  5  matrons,  richly  cloathed> 
walk  with  a  grave  pace;  and  the  young 
bride  appears  under  a  magnificent  canopy, 
borne  by  four  flaves,  fuflained  by  her  mother 
and  fifters,  and  entirely  covered  by  a  veil, 
embroidered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  dia- 
monds. A  long  file  of  flambeaux  illumine 
the  proceflion,  and  the  Almai,  in  chorus, 
occafionally  fing  verfes  in  praife  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  I  have  twenty  times  be* 
S  2  held 
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held  fuch  pompous  proceflions,  in  the  ftreets 
of  Cairo,  where  the  longeft  route  is  always 
chofen ;  they  being  vain  of  difplaying  their 
whole  fplendour,  on  thefe  occafions. 

When  come  to  the  houfe  of  the  hufband, 
the  women  go  on  the  firft  floor,  whence  they 
perceive,  through  the  blinds  of  a  gallery, 
all  that  paflcs  below.  The  men,  who  are 
aflembled  in  the  hall,  do  not  mix  with  them, 
but  pafs  a  part  of  the  night  in  banquetting, 
drinking  coffee  and  fherbet,  and  hearing  mu- 
fie*  The  Almai  defcend,  throw  off  their 
veils,  and  difplay  their  agility  and  addrefs  j 
exhibiting,  to  the  found  of  the  tambour  dc 
bafque,  cymbals  and  caftancts,  pantomimes 
in  which  they  reprefeat  the  combats  of 
Hymen,  the  ftruggles  of  th^  bride,  and  the 
artifices  of  love.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
voluptuous  poftures,  and  licentious  attitudes; 
they  want  not  words  to  make  themfelves 
underftood ;  their  unreferved  geftures  cannot 
be  miftaken.  Several  times  have  I  been  pre- 
fent  at  fuch  like  fcenes,  and  always  furprifcd 
that  a  people,  who,  in  public,  refpedt  wo-^ 
men  fo  much,  fhould  fo  paflionately  love 
lafcivious  dances.  Having  ended,  the  Al- 
mai,  in  chorus,    chaunt   the  epithalamium 

(fo 
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(fo  famous  among  the  Greeks)  and  extol  the 
allurements  of  the  bride,  more  beauteous 
than  the  moon,  frefher  thaa  the  rofe,  fweeter 
than  the  jafmin,  and  the  blifs  of  that  mor- 
tal who  fhall  enjoy  fo  many  charms.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  ihe  feveral  times  pafles 
before  the  bridegroom,  and  always  in  dif- 
ferent dreiTes,  to  difplay  her  wealth  and  ele- 
gance. The  guefts  having  retired,  the  huf- 
band  enters  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  veil  is 
removed,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  he  beholds 
his  wife.  If  a  maiden,  tokens  of  virginity 
muil  appear;  otherwife  he  may  fend  her 
back,  on  the  morrow,  to  her  parents,  which 
is  the  greateft  difhonour  a  family  can  fuftain ; 
wherefore,  there  is.,  jio  country  on  earth 
where  girls  are  guarded  with  fuch  care,  or 
where  the  hulband  is  more  certain  to  efpoufe 
a  virgin. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Egyptians,  which  rich  and 
poor  fcrupuloufly  obferve.  The  daughter 
of  the  mechanic  is,  in  like  manner,  con- 
ducted to  her  fpoufe;  the  only  difference 
confifts  in  the  furrounding  paraphernalia. 
Inftead  of  .flambeaux,  they  burn  fir,  in  bra- 
ziers carried  on  poles,  and  the  ftilt-dancers 

S  3  and 
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and  tambour  dc  bafque,  fupply  the  want  of 
Almai,  and  muficians.  The  poor  man's 
daughter,  wanting  attendants  and  canopies, 
borrows  a  veil,  and  mardies  to  the  found  of 
cymbals,  oi-  bits  of  metal,  which"  her  in- 
digent followers  ftrike  in  time,  without 
tune. 

Nearly  the  fame  ceremonies  are  obferved 
by  the  Copts ;  but  they  have  a  cuftom  of 
betrothing  young  girls  only  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  which  is  done  by  putting  a  ring  on  the 
finger.  They  often  obtain  permiflibn,  from 
her  friends,  to  educate  her,  till  £he  arrive?  at 
puberty.  Divorces,  bathing,  and  marriage 
proceffions,  are  alfo  praitifed  by  the  fchif- 
matic  Chriflians;  only  they  can  have  but 
one  wife  at  a  time.  ^  You  will  find  defcrip- 
tions,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  much  refem- 
bling  thofe  I  have  fent  you :  the  author  of 
that  agreeable  work,  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
his  country,  has  ably  depidtcd  them^  and, 
by  the  truth  of  his  portraits,  rendered  his 
book  ineftimable.  Failing  in  this,  our  Ori- 
ental romance  writers  offend  moft;  and, 
having  never  travelled  in  the  Eaft,  call  the 
'  wh|ax5 


whims  of  fancy  Oriental  tales:  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Perfians,  are  ridiculoufly  dif- 
guifed  under  a.  French  habit,  and  grotefque 
defcriptions  are  given  inftead  of  truth  and 
nature* 


I  have  &e  honor  to  be,  &:c« 
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LETTER     XVI. 

REVOLUTIONS    OF     COMMERCE     IN* 
EGYPT, 

State  of  commerce  under  the  'Pharaohs y  Per- 
JiaJiSy  and  Ptolemies.  Commerce  created  a 
powerful  navy  under  the  Romansy  andy  di^ 
reSled  by  the  Egyptians y  penetrated  to  Ben- 
gal: become  feeble  under  the  monarcbs  of 
the  Lower  Empire:  was  almoji  loji  under 
the  Arabs :  re-ejlablijhed  by  the  Venetians^ 
who  opened  the  ports  of  Egypt y  buty  lojing 
their  trade y  to  the  Portuguefe,  loji  alfo  their 
Jhippingy  and  dijiant  provinces.  An  ac^ 
count  of  the  prefent  commerce  of  Egypt ^ 

To  M,  L.  M- 

Grand  Cairo* 

1 N  the  preceding  letters.  Sir,  I  have  men- 
tioned fome  particulars  relative  to  the  trade 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt ;  but  thefc 
fcattered  ideas  would  be  unfatisfaftory,   in 

an 
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^n  age  when  all  the  courts^  of  Europe  hold 
commerce  to  be  an,  inexhauftible  fource  of 
wealth  and  power.  I  will  ..endeavour  to 
give  you  a  hafty  fketch:<>f  its  -revolutions, 
from  the  moll  remibte  antiquity  to  ,the-^.prc4 
fent;  and,  however  difficult  the  talk,  T  the 
utility  'that  may  refult  to  my  country  ericou-i 
rages  me  in  the  undertaking. 

The  Pharaohs  knew  the  benefits  of  com- 
Tnerce.  The  numerous  canals  they  dug  had 
a-two.-fold  intent,  that  of  fpreading  fertility: 
and  tranfporting  the  prQduftions  of.  tlie  coun- 
try throughout  the  kingdom.  The  fairs 
eftablilhed  in  the  Delta,  and  the  Thebais, 
united  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftajit  pro-i 
yinges.  Each  brought  the  fruit  of  his  iu- 
duftry,  and,  by  piutual  barter,  the  whole 
nation  participated  of  the  arts  and  agricul-. 
ture.  The  neceflity  of  going  every  where 
by  water,  during  the  inundation,  with  the 
charms  of  the  cool  air,  and  t;he  delightful 
views  of  the  Nile,  habituated  the  Egyptians 
to  the  practice;  and  might  lead  us  to  fufpcfl:. 
the  firll  veflels,  in  which  men  ventured  thcn>- 
felves  on  the  inconllant  fea,  were  built  in 
Egypt.  Pleafure,.  interell,  and  religion, 
thofe  powerful  motives  to  ^<3:ion,  made  them- 

row 
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row  from  one  temple  to  another,  and  cverjr 
where  there  were  feafts,  illuminations,  and 
aflemblies,  where  traders  and  wealthy  people 
found  their  advantage.  The  Egyptians^ 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nioft  ancient  fea-faring  nations  who  failed  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Long  before  the  famous. ex* 
pedition  of  the  argonauts,  Danaus  (s)  carried 
kito  Greece  the  arts  of  navigation  and  trade* 
ScfoAris,  his  brother,  foon  after,  fent  two 
armies,  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  fea,  to 
conquer  Afia$  and,  while  he  fubjefted  the 
inland  ftates,  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  veflels 
took  the  fea  ports  of  the  Gulph  of  Arabia^ 
pafled  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel /^/^,  and 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean>  where  veflels  fo 
large  had  never  been  fcen.  This  commerce 
in  Egypt  is  more  ancient  than  in  Afia,  nor 
hjis  it  ever  ceafed  fince  thofe  remote  ages. 

Sefoftris  founded  various  colonies,  during 
his  conquefts,  one  of  which  fortified  them- 
ielves  on  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia.  Tyre  raifed 
her  ramparts,  felled  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

C^)  Herodotus. 

{t)  u  e.  The  gate  of  handkerchiefs,  fo  named  becaufe 
Egypt  has  ever  received  through  it  die  cotton  cloths  of  which 
tA^y  make  handkerchiefs^  and  which  they  ftill  call  Manctei^ 

to 
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to  build  fhlps,  and  began  to  difputc  the 
glory  of  navigation  with  the  mother  country, 
fending  fhips  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
every  where  extending  arts  and  tr2idcfuj. 
The  Egyptians,  on  their  part,  failing  up  the 
Bofphorus,  entered  the  Euxine,  bartering 
with  their  brethren,  fettled  in  Colchis /^-x^ 
the  productions  of  their  country  for  thofe  of 
the  North ;  while  the  fleets  of  the  Red  Sea 
brought  the  rich  ftuiFs,  perfumes,  pearls  and 
diamonds  of  the  Baft. 

Become  commercial,  Egypt  foon  arrived 
at  great  power,  and  raifed  temples,  ot)elilks, 
and  colofTal  ftatues,  which,  when  beheld, 
could  not  but  be  admired.  The  priefts,  by 
continually  obferving  the  heavens,  taught 
feamen  Aftronomy,.  which  guided  them 
through  the  boundjefs  deep.  Wealthy  at 
home,  and  mighty  abroad,  Egypt  propagated 
trade  and  fcience,  and,  fpreading'  agriculture 

(«)  Clemens  Alex^drinus  fays  the  Phoenicians  received 
letters  from  the  Egyptians,  and  tranfmitted  them  t^  th« 
Greeks.  In  another  place,  he  adds,  Cadmus,  the  Phoeni-» 
cian,  carried  them  into  Greece,  wherefore  Herodotus  calls 
the  Greek  charaSers  Phoenician. 

(x)  Herodotus  aflerts  Sefoftris  left  ^  colony  here,  with 
which  the  Egj'ptians  traded. 

_  through 
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through  the  favagc  ftates  of  Greece,  prepared 
them  for  civilization.  Thus  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Europe,  fcnt  by  Monarchs,  the 
friends  of  humanity,  reclaim  from  barbarifni 
the  iflanders  of  the  South  Sea,  by  communi- 
cating our  productions  and  our  arts.  The 
ferocious  cannibal  of  New  Zealand  will  ceafe 
to  devour  men,  when  (heep,  cows,  and  corn 
have  procured  him  plenty  of  food.  Agricul- 
ture will  eftablifh  fociety  and  laws,  and  xhey 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilized  nations. 
Their  iflands  feem  not  to  contain,  thofe 
precious  metals  which  excite  avarice ;  flavery, 
therefore,  will  not  deftroy,  among  them,  the 
feeds  of.  virtue*  Like  the  Greeks,  who  dei- 
fied their  firft  benefactors,  they  wilL  ered 
monuments  to  Louis  XVL  and  George  IIL 
Thefe  are  aftions  which  immortalize  kings, 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  never  loft 
to  pofterity.  Enlightened  by  the  great  men 
who  gained  inftruftion  in  the  fchools  of 
Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  Greece  was  divided 
into  feveral  republics,  each  of  which  fmall 
flates  endeavoured  to  obtain  fhipping  and 
trade.  Tyre  continued  to  fend  her  veflels 
over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  kings 
w^re  adorned   by  her   purple.      Pfammeti- 

chus 
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chusfyj,  the  frieiid  of  the  Greeks,  opened 
the  ports  of  Egypt  to  them ;  and  Nechos, 
his  fon,  attempted  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
great  obftacles  he  met,  and  the  lofs  of  a 
multitude  of  workmen,  occafioned  him  to 
renounce  the  projedt.  He  formed  another 
which  proveis  how  far  the  art  of  Navigation 
was  carried.  He  equipped  fhips  at  Suez, 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  Phoenician 
captains  fzj,  and  ordered  them  to  coaft  Af- 
rica. Thefe  able  feamen  left  the  gulphof 
Arabia,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
returned  northward,  and,  after  three  years 
navigation,  arrived  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
whence  they  failed  for  Egypt.  This  was 
the  fifft  time  this  grand  Continent  had  been, 
coafted;  but  the  difiiculties  of  a  voyage  fo 
long,  when  ihips  were  obliged  never  to  lofe 
fight  of  {hore,  made  them  renounce  it  in 
future,  contenting  themfelves  to  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean.  Egypt 
had  then  the  moft  powerful  marine,  and  was 
the  richeft  country  on  earth, 

Apries,  fon  of  Nechos,  in  a  naval  combat, 
ij^feated  the  united  fleets  of  Cyprus^  and  Tyre^ 

(;')  Herodotus. 
.  {%)  Hcrodot.  lib.  4, 

the 
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the  two  moft  famous  maritime  people*'^^ 
Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  Amafis  fcnt  r 
fleet  to  conquer  Cyprus,  which  taking,  ht 
there  found  abundance  of  wood,  and  ftores, 
proper  for  building  fhips.  Become  mafter  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that  he  might  ftrengthen 
conunerce,  he  called  the  Greeks  into  hii 
country,  and  permitted  them  to  build  Nau- 
cratis,  near  the  canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile : 
but,  to  prevent  his  new  allies  from  becoming 
too  numerous,  he  obliged  their  fhips  to 
unlade  only  at  this  city  faj,  which  the 
cftablifhed  fairs,  and  continual  arrival  of 
veflels,  rendered  very  commercial.  •  Temples 
were  ereiSled  here  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  Eolians  ;  but,  be  their 
magnificence  what  it  might,  they  wanted 
the  Egyptian  folidity ;  in  vain  the  traveller 
fearches  for  their  ruins. 

The  kingdom  was  now  at  the  height  of 
profperity.  The  arts  approached  perfedion. 
Aftronomy  calculated  eclipfes;  Sculpture 
faihioned  the  hardefl  marble  at  its  pleafure ; 
precious  ftones  were  engraved;  Mechanics 
raifed  enormous  weights;  and  Chemifhy 
ftained    glafs,     gave    greater    brilliancy    to 

{a)  Herodot.  lib.  2* 

4  g«ms. 
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gems  fij,  and  dyed  with  colours  that  were 
not  to  be  effaced.  Agriculture  had  enriched 
this  country  with  the  produdts  of  India, 
which  it  afterward  prefented  to  Greece,  Italy^ 
and  all  Europe.  And  every  time  we  behold 
bread,  white  as  fnow,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and 
various  other  pulfe,  we  ought  to  thank  the 
Egyptians,  who  communicated  thofe  preciouai 
things  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they 
pafled  to  the  Romans,  and,  afterward,  to  the 
Gauls. 

When  famine  raged  in  neighbouring  na- 
tions, they,  like  the  fons  of  Jacob,  came  to 
Memphis  for  food.  Such  were  the  advan- 
tages, in  part,  due  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Pharaohs,  who  fent  their  fleets  from  the 
ifland  of  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon,  to  the^ 
ports  of  Spain.  The  poliflied  people  of  Africa 
and  Europe  from  them  received  articles  of 
utility,  luxury,  and  pleafure;  and  to  the 
benefits  of  trade  muil  we,  in  part,  attribute 
the  admirable  works  of  which  they  are  thp 
authors.  Never  did  nation  polFefs  fuch  trea- 
sures, cultivate  arts  and  fciences  with  greater 
vdpf,  or  raife  monuments  fo  ftately.  The 
jftuffs  of  Behgal,  the  gold  duft  which  rolls  ia 

(h)  Plin.  Hi^.  Nat.    '    " 

the 
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the  torrents  of  Ethiopia,  the  pearls  of  Ormu«, 
were  brougiit  to  Memphis,  become  the  moft 
commercial  city  on  earth. 

Such  was  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Egypt 
when  invadeil  by  Cambyfes  with  innumerable 
hofts.  Amafis,  imprudently,  difgufted  the 
native  military,  by  preferring  Grecian  troops^ 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  aban- 
doned their  country ;  by  which  defertiou  this 
fine  kingdom,  ceding  to  the  Perfian,  was 
ravaored  with  fire  and  fword.  Intoxicated  with 
victory,  the  ferocious  conqueror  deftroyed  the 
academies,  and  left  barbarian  marks  on  the 
monuments,  which  ftill  remain.  After  the 
lofs  of  armies,  in  mad  expeditions  againft  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians, he  left  troops  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  his  kingdom.  Commerce  fufFcred  from 
thefe  excelTes,  but  the  impulfe  ]iad  been  given, 
and,  though  iliackled,  it  ftill  continued  its 
courfe.  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  who  knew 
its  worth,  reftored  its  former  vigour,  and 
favoured  it  throughout  his  empire ;  he  even 
wiflied  to  continue  the  canal  Nechos  had 
begun,  and  only  receded  from  the  falfe  opi- 
xiion  given  him  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  overflow 

Egypt. 
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Bgypt.  ,  Scylax,  by  his  command,  defcended 
the  river  Indu9,  examined  the  coafts  of  a  part 
of  Afia,  eaft  and  weft,  and,  after  two  years  na- 
vigation, returned  to  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  The 
information  he  obtained  determined  the  Per- 
fian  king  to  invade  India,  where  he  made  grqat 
conquefts,  by  which  the  Egyptians  profited, 
in  extending  their  trade,  repairing  their  lofles, 
and  re-eftablifliing  their  marine.    Subfervient 
to  the  ambition  of  this  prince  againft  the 
Crc&ks  fcj,    they  fupplied  his    army   with 
proviiions,  affifted  him  in  building  the  me- 
morable bridge  over  the  Bofphorus,  and,  in 
the  fea  fight  off  the  ifland  Eubaea^  feized  five 
of  the  enemy's   fliips.      Their  valour  and 
abilities  as  mariners  were  confpicuous  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Mycale ;  but  the  love 
pf  liberty,  inflaming  the  republics  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,   and  the  great  men  they  pro- 
duced, defeated  the  efforts  of  Afia  and  Africa^ 
confpiring  their  ruin. 

The  next  age  produced  a  Prince  of  an  ijn- 
.petuous  character  and  fuperior  genius,  who, 
Jby  combating  the  Greeks,  learned  to  conquer 
the  world.      Bcconie  King,  he  departed,  at 

(r)  Herodot.  lib.  4.. 
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the  head  of  forty  thouHmd  men,  overthrew 
the  Satraps  of  Afia  tninori   vanquifhed  the 
proud  Tyre,    who  had  refufed  him  for  a 
niaileri  and  turned  hi»  arms  againft  Egyptf 
which  impatiently  fupportcd  the  Perfian  yokCf 
and,  half  way  meeting  Alexander,  was  con« 
qucrcd  without  a  buttle.     Charmed  with  the 
reception  he  met  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
intoxicated  by  flattering  hopes  from  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  fdj,  he  left  them  the  fame  form 
of  government,  and  the  fame  religion^   With 
a  mind  enlarged  by  the  education  a  philo« 
fophcr  bcilowcd,  and  with  views  of  univer&l 
empire,  this  prince  wi(bed  not,  in  conquering^ 
to  dedroy  the  world*     To  make  his  power 
furc  in  Egypt,  the  importance  of  which  ho 
knew,  he  founded  a  great  city,  with  three 
harbours  capable  of  containing  the  fleets  of 
CJrccre,  and  the  merchandise  of  all  nations. 
lie  hitnrdf  traced  the  plan   of  commerce 
which  was  to  unite  the  fcaticrcd  members  of 
\m  vafl:  Aates ;    but  he  was  cut  ofl^  in  the 
ilowcr  of  hifl  age,  and  paft  over  the  earth 
^ikc  a  torrent.      Ilia  generals,   dividing  his 
fj^oils,  became  mighty  monarchs.     Ptolemy, 
fon  (;f  Lagus,  obtaining  Egypt,  endeavoured 

to 
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to  execute  the  grand  defigns  of  his  mafter, 
invited  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  Greece  to 
Alexander,  and,  by  conftantly  protedling  them, 
rendered  his  kingdom  flourifliing,  which  gave 
him  the  means  of  advantageoufly  facing  his 
foes,  and  conquering  the  iflc  of  Cyprus.  The 
Rhodians,  his  faithful  allies,  refufing  to  unite 
their  fleets  with  thofe  pf  Antigonus  to  attack 
Ptolemy,  were  befieged  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  i  but,  by  the  great  fuccors  they  receivedt 
in  corn  and  naval  ftorcs,  from  Ptolemy,  they 
triumphed  over  this  formidable  warrior,  and 
their  gratitude  beftowed  the  name  of  Soter^ 
faviour,  on  their  defender. 

Amid  the  tumults  of  war,  this  firft  of 
the  Ptolemies  was  zealous  for  the  profperity 
of  his  new  kingdom.  The  low  coafts  of 
Egypt  made  the  ihores  very  dangerous,  on 
which  veflela  often  were  wrecked  before  they 
were  feen  i  he,  therefore,  built  that  (lately 
tower  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  which  overlooks 
the  ocean,  and  on  which  was  infcribedt  in  large 
charadkers,   To  the   protectino   Gods 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  NAVIGATORS.     The 

white  marble  made  it  vifible  by  day-light, 

and  it  was  lighted  at   night   to  dire<5t  the 

courfc  of  £bips.     All  antiquity  has  praifcd 

T  2  thi3 
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this  magnificent  work.  Thus  the  French 
ihall  blefs  the  memory  of  a  protcfting  king,, 
who  formed  a  mighty  haven,  amidft  the' 
waves;  and,  hereafter,  beholding  fquadrons 
in  fafety,  fecured  by  piers  which- an  engineer 
of  genius  has  marvelloufly  conftrud:ed  at 
Cherbourg,  pofterity  fhall  fay,  here  Lpuis 
XVI4  enchained  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

The  ha.vens  of  Alexandria,  fituated  to  the 
^'^eft,  north,  and  fouth,  received  the  mer-j 
chandize  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  city  be-, 
came,  as  Strabo  calls  it,  the  ^eateft  emporiun^ 
on  earth,  Ptolemy  did  more,  he  eftablijfhed 
an  academy,  whofe  learned  members  wenti 
by  his  command,  to  examine  the  various 
countries  of  the  earth,  their  riches  and  pro- 
dudtions.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  age,  have 
the  French :  monarchs,  imitating  his  exam- 
ple, fent  academicians  from  the  pole  to. the 
equator  to  meafure  the  globe,  and  obtain 
knowledge  beneficial  to  geography  and  na- 
vigation. The  fon  of  Lagus,  though  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Kings  of  Syria^  col- 
Icfted  thofc  manufcripts,  from  all  p^rts, 
which  compofed  the  famous  library  th^e  fat« 
of  which  we  weep :  his  monuments  have 
been  erafed,  but  his  glory  fliall  never  perifh ; 
4  for 
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for,  while  he  drove  the  foe  from  his  domi- 
nions, he  laboured  for  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjedls. 

Ptolemy  Philadclphus  followed  his  father's 
fteps,  and  rendered  Egypt  powerful  and  hap- 
py. The  pomp  he  difplayed  at  coming  to 
the  crown  proves  the  extenfive  commerce  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  circumftantially  de-' 
fCribed  by  Athenaeus  :  I  muft  be  more  con- 
Cife,  The  produces  of  all  climates  were  here 
aflembled.  Female  flaves  of  Alia  and  Afri- 
ca, in  the  habits  of  their  countr)^,  began'  the 
proccflion ;  camels  loaded  with  incenfe,  faf- 
fron,  cinnamon,  and  precious  aromatics,  fol- 
lowed; a  body  of  Ethiopians  bore  ebony 
wood,  and  four  hundred  elephants  teeth; 
Abyflinians  were  loaded  with  gold  duft,  col- 
lected on  the  banks  of  their  torrents;  In- 
dians difplayed  to  the  people  the  richest 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  their  kingdoms  pro- 
duced ;  numbers  of  wild  beafts  were  led^by 
their  keepers  ;  the  beauteouis  birds  of  Africa, 
the  flieep  of  Abyffinia,  Yemen,  and  Greece, 
the  milk  white  oxen  of  India,  the  bears  of 
the  north,  leopards,  panthers,  lynxes,  the 
camelopard,  and  the  rhinoceros,  followed' 
in  the  train,     Objedls  fo  various  could  only 

t"  3  have 
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have  been  found  among  a  pepple  who  traded 
to  all  nations. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  better  informed^ 
or  more  fortunate^  than  Nechos  and  Darius, 
continued  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the. 
Red  Sea,  which  work  he  had  the  glory  to 
atchieve.  It  began  at  the  pelufiac  branch, 
and  was  carried  to  Arfinoe,  now  Aggc-. 
rout  fej.  Locks^  conftrudted  at  its  mouth, 
prevented  a  too  hafly  ftream ;  and  there  were 
lakes,  which  fupplied  it,  where  boats  might 
flop.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us  how  far 
this  canal  was  advantageous  to  commerce  j^ 
but^  as  it  was  nece/Tary  to  fail  quite  up  the 
Arabian  gulph,  the  far  end  of  which  is  nar- 
row and  moft  dangerous,  to  come  to  it, 
Ptolemy  opened  another  route  for  merchants, 
by  founding  a  town  which,  after  his  mother, 
he  named  Berenice,  on  the  ihore  of  the  iRed 
Sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Syene.  From  Cophtos 
to  Berenice  he  conftrudted  cifterns,  and  inns, 
where  caravans  might  find  refreihments  amid 
the  deferts.  It  was  twelve  days  journey 
acrofs  burning  fands,  and  Berenice  was  an 

(e)  Aggcrout  IS  now  two  league^  from  the  port  <rf  Sues. 
Thus  £ur  the  (ea  kas  retired  iince  Ptolemy. 

open 
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open  fhore,  exposed  to  all  winds,  which  in- 
convenience occafioned  mariners  to  prefer  the 
port  of  the  Rat,  now  Cofleir,  where  they 
found  good  anchorage ;  fince  when  the  trade 
of  India  has  followed  the  road  I  before  de- 
fcribcd. 

The  Ptolcmks  kept  up  a  formidable  ma- 
rine, in  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  to 
protect  the  Egyptian  merchants.  Theocri- 
tus/^ affirms  they  had  ninety-feven  firft- 
rate  fhips,  feveral  Of  which  were  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  befide-  a  multitude  of  fmall 
veflels,  and  four  thoufand  barks  to  bear  or- 
ders throughout  the  empire.  By  fuch  means, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  extended  his  conquefts 
far  into  Ethiophia,  and  Yemen,  and  reigned 
^ver  thirty-three  thoufand  cities.  Thefe 
fadls  would  appear  incredible,  were  they  not 
attefted  by  writers  of  good  authority,  and 
did^wre  not  know  to  what  a  degree  of  fplen- 
:dor  commerce  might  raife  a  ftate,  and  the 
infinite  refpurces  an  enlightened  king  might 
find,  in  the  fituation  of  Egypt,  bordering  on 
two  feas,   and  enjoying  the  treafures  of  an 

inexhauftible  foil. 

• 

{f)  Thcocrit.  Idyl.  17. 
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Following  the  example  of  his  predcccflbr^ 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  founded  his  power  on 
trade^  to  which  he  gave  every  encouragement^ 
maintained  the  marine  of  the  Red  Sea,  fub- 
jugated  feveral  of  the  kings  of  the  HoraeritaBi^ 
who  reigned  in  Arabia  Felix,  commanded 
them  to  guard  the  high  roads,  and  effedually 
proteifled  caravans  from  the  Ar^bs,  The 
wealth  of  Egypt  was  at  its  utmoft  under  hia 
reign,  and  the  abundance  of  gold  and  riches 
of  all  kinds  were  prodnftive  of  exceflive 
luxury  in  Alexandria,  and  corrupted  th? 
court  of  its  kings,  Moft  men  are  virtuous 
in  mediocrity ;  misfortune  elevates  the  mind 
and  imparts  energy,  but  exceflive  prpfperity 
enervates;  and,  by  opening  the  flood-gates 
of  vice,  fhuts  thofe  of  happinefst 

The  Ptolemies,  enjoying  fupreme  power^i 
abandoned  themfelves  to  effeminacy,  irrefo^ 
lution,  and  diforders  which  infefted  die  mo-, 
rals  of  their  fubjedts  j  for  the  corruption  of 
kingdoms  always  begins  with  the  great,  ThQ 
fourth  of  thefe  princes,,  however,  performed 
feme  good  ads.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
Rhodians,  he  gave  liberty  to  Ahdromachus^ 
father  of  Achaeus,  fovereign  of  a  part  of  Afia 
Minor^  who  had  allied  hinif?lf  to  the  By- 
zantines 
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zantines  to  exa<ft  tribute  from  'all  fhips  paf- 
ling-  the  ftrait  of  the  Hellefpont,  In  return 
for  this  benefit,  Achseus  renounced  his  al- 
lies, and  they  their  pretenfions,  and  com- 
merce, again  unfettered,  continued  its  ufual 
coiirfe.  He,  alfo,  kept  up,  and  augmented, 
the  marine  his  anccftors  had  created.  Under, 
his  reign  were  velTels  of  a  fize  fo  enormous 
that  they  have  never  fince  been  equalled. 
Plutarch /^^y  dcfcribes  one  of  his  veffels  vt-ith 
forty  benches  of  rov^ers,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-three  feet  long,  and  fixty-four  high 
at  the  poop.  This  enormous  (hip,  befide 
which  our  three-deckers  would  feem  fmall 
frigates,  contained  four  hundred  failors  to 
ivork  her,  four  thoufand  rowers,  and  about 
three  thoufand  fighting  men:  The  arts  of 
(hip  building  and  navigation  muft  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfedtion  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  could  build  and  work  fuch  im- 
menfe  vefifels,  that  refembled  floating  towns. 
The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  Ptolemies  pre- 
fent  excefs  of  luxury  in  the  capital,  and 
kings  indulging  in  licentioufnefs ;  yet  thefe 
Very  fails  demonftratc  the  treafures  of  com- 

{g)  Plutardi  in  Dcmetrio, 

mercc. 
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mcrcc,  fincc,  amidft  unbounded  cxpcncc, 
the  country  was  rich  and  flourifliing.  At 
fomc  moments,  abforbcd  as  they  were  in 
pleafure,  they  thought  of  its  welfare.  Pto- 
lemy Phyfcon  fent  Eudoxus,  the  Cyzicenian^ 
ambaflador,  to  various  potentates  of  India, 
and  the  accounts  this  celebrated  navigator 
brought  added  to  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  thofe  countries,  and  encreafe4  the  avidity 
of  merchants,  who  undertook  new  expedi- 
tions  to  the  Eaft,  and  penetrated  the  Ganges 
as  far  as  Bengal.  After  the  king's  death, 
his  widow,  Cleopatra,  commanded  Eudoxus 
to  vifit  the  nations  at  the  extremity  of  Afri- 
ca ;  and,  failing  from  the  Red  Sea,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  coaft  of  Sofala,  Finding  the 
prow  of  a  Ihip,  he  knew  to  be  from  Cadiz, 
on  the  fhore,  he  formed  the  projedk  of  coaft- 
ing  this  great  continent.  Returning  to 
Egypt,  he  found  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  on  the 
throne,  who  did  not  love  him,  and  attempted 
his  meditated  enterprize.  Faffing  the  ftraits 
of  Babelmandel,  he  doubled  the  cape,  and 
landed  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  This  was 
the  fecond  time  a  voyage  fo  daring  had  been 
performed.  It  is  eafy  t©  judge  how  difficult 
was  the  enterprize,  how  able  and  intrepid 

the 
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£hc  mariners  muft  be,  and  what  obftacles 
and  perils  he  was  expofed  to,  in  times  when 
the  compafs  directed  not  his  courfe.  It  is 
eafier,  at  prefent,  to  fail  round  the  world* 

The  merchants  of  Alexandria,  under  Pto- 
lemy IX.  continued  to  navigate  the  Euxinc, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and 
to  the  fartheft  Ind.  Not  to  the  good  adnii- 
niftration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  was  this 
cxtenfive  commerce  indebted,  but  to  lafting 
cftablifliments  s  and,  when  not  impeded,  to 
the  routine  that  long  had  been  traced. 

During  the  Alexandrian  war,  which  Pto- 
lemy XII.  fuftained  againft  Caefar,  the  latter 
burnt  a  hundred  and  ten  large  fhips,  and  the 
Egyptians  ftill  had  refources  enabling  thcni 
to  equip  a  fleet,  capable  of  facing  the  ene- 
my. But  whp  could  withftand  the  genius 
of  Caefar !  The  efl:brts  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  infufficient,  oppofed  to  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,  To  a  woman  the  glory  of 
triumphing  over  this  great  man  was  referved, 
Cleopatra  fubjedted  the  conqueror,  by  charms 
irrefiftible.  During  the  courfe  of  her  life, 
this  queen  difplayed  magnificence  and  prq  * 
digality  of  which  hiflory  contains  not  a  fc^ 

cond 
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cond  example.  Cited  by  Antony  (h)^  then 
at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  to  render  an  account  of 
her  condudt,  fhe  went  to  meet  the  Roman 
General,  Pafling  the  Mediterranean,  fhe 
failed  up  the  Cydnus,  in  a  veflel  the  defqrip-^ 
tion  of  which  refembles  what  the  poets  give 
us  of  the  fhell  of  Venus.  The  fails  were 
purple,  the  prow  and  fides  of  glittering  gold, 
and  the  oars,  which  kept  time  with  the  mu- 
iic,  were  plated  with  filver.  The  Queen, 
reclining  under  a  canopy,  enriched  with  gold 
and  ineftimabic  gems,  correfppnded,  in  drefs, 
to  the  fplendor  of  her  fhip.  The  richeft 
robes,  bedecked  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
veiled,  but  did  not  conceal,  her  charms. 
Like  the  Cytherean  goddefs,  round  her  were 
numerous  children,  habited  like  cupids,  agi- 
tating the  air  this  new  deity  breathed  \  while 
clouding  perfumes,  inceflantly  burnt,  were 
wafted  to  the  fhores.  Antony,  intending  to 
punifh  Cleopatra,  foon  felt  the  power  of  her 
beauty;  and,  forgetting  the  judge,  became 
the  lover.  Yet  not  to  beauty  alone  was  the 
Egyptian  Queen  indebted  for  vidlory.  She 
had  wit,    and    a  cultivated   underftanding  ^ 

{J))  Plut.  in  Antoiiio, 

kjaev^ 
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knew  die  Oriental  languages;  fpoke  the 
Greek,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Parthian,  Syriac, 
and  Periian,  and  converfed,  in  their  own  idi- 
oms, with  the  various  foreigners  who  incef- 
fantly  came  to  the  port  of  Alexandria,  that, 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  was 
become  the  emporium  of  the  world  (ij^  and 
contained  three  hundred  thoufand  free  people, 
with,  at  leaft,  double  the  number  of  flaves. 

Cleopatra  had  yanquiihed  Caefar  and  An- 
tony, but  in  vain  attempted  Aguftus,  a  cold 
and  artful  man ;  and,  fearing  to  be  led  in  tri- 
umph by  this  pompous  conqueror,  fhe  killed 
herfelf,  Egypt  was  then  governed  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  to  Rome  what  Peru  has 
been  to  Spain,,  and  Bengal  is  to* England; 
fupplying  Italy  with  gold  and  filver  in  fuch 
abundance  that  provifions,  mierchandize^ 
and  lands,  were  doubled  in  value ;  thus  haf- 
tening  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Robbed  of  their  monarchs,  and  fubjedr  to 
the  Romans,  the  Egyptians  became  their 
factors ;  the  former  ardently  undertaking  the 
commerce  of  India,  the  produft  of  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  a  hundredfold,  and, 

(/)  Died.  Sic,  lib.  i. 
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purfuing  the  fteps  of  their  predeceflbrs, 
fome,  entering  the  Indus,  penetrated  up  the 
country ;  others,  landing  at  the  ifle  of  Cey- 
lon, and  others,  doubling  cape  Comorin^ 
^proceeded  up  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Palibo- 
thra  fij,  a  mighty  city,  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians long  had  traded^  and  where  was  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  Oriental  nations.  They 
brought  back  cotton-cloths,  and*  filks, 
which  Auguftus  firft  wore,  after  whom  the 
Romans,  ftudying  luxury,  imagined  per- 
fumes^ pearls,  and  diamonds,  real  wants: 
now  that  the  mulberry  tree  and  filkworin 
are  tranfplanted  into  Europe,  ftufFs,  un- 
known to  the  Roman  Confuls,  are  worn  by 
Totn  of  all  conditions.  They  have  not  yet, 
however,  acquired  the  excellence  of  thofe 
of  Bengal,  or  the  durability  of  their  colours; 
perhaps  the  fmall  Indian  colony,  fettled  in 
France  by  an  Admiral  whofe  talents,  virtues^ 
and  victories,  honour  his  country,  may  dif- 
clofe  the  fecrets  of  the  Eaft  to  the  French^ 
manufadhirers. 

In  proportion  as  the   Romans   narrowed 
the  limits  of  their  empire,  they  adopted  the 

(i)  Strabo,  lib.  15.      ^ 

vices 
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vices  and  culloms  of  the  conquered  people. 
Egypt  was  the  kingdom  that  influenced  their 
manners    moft,    becaufe  it  procured    them 
mofl  wealth.    Fine  linnen,  and  cotton-cloths, 
made  at  Alexandria,  fuperb  carpets,  and  vari- 
egated chryftals,  were  tranfported  to  Rome ; 
while  the  abundant  productions  of  the  The- 
bais  fupplied  the  proud  city  with  provifions. 
After  this  ihe  had  neither  manufadures  nor 
agriculture,    and,  in  a  few  years,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  immcnfe  parks,  and  vaft  gardens ; 
on  the  fpots  dictators  had  ploughed,  where 
they   had  inhabited   their   ruftic    manfions, 
delicious  groves,  cafcades,  parterres,  and  pa- 
laces were  beheld,     Afiatic  effeminacy  ener- 
vated the  proud  republicans.      In  vain  did 
the  wifdft  of  their   Emperors  endeavour  to 
refift  the  torrent ;  the  mafters  of  the  world 
had  tafted  the  charms  of  indolence ;  natiqns. 
paid  them  tribute,   Egypt  gave  them  corn, 
and  they  imagined  they  had  only  to  receive 
the  labours  of  the  conquered,  and  the  earth's 
homage.      Its  expiring  ray  extinguiflied  by 
Auguftus,  freedom  gave  place  to  flavery,  and 
all  its  confequent  vices.     The  Romans  be-» 
canie  lefs  defirous  of  commanding  than  of 
enjoying  feftivals,  and  fhows.     The  thirft  of 

gold 
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gold  compleated  corruption ;  all  was  venality 
at  Rome ;  foldiers  and  armies  were  bought, 
and  the  pretorian  bands  fet  the  empire  to 
£ilc. 

To  Byzantium  Conftantine  tranfported  the 
feat  of  empire,  which  foon  became  divided, 
and  its  deftrudtion  followed.     The  weftern 
fell  firft,  becaufe  it  wanted  that  wealth  which 
agriculture   and  morality  give,    and  which 
impart  liability  to  kingdoms.      Italy  was  a 
garden,  and  its  inhabitants,  funk  in  luxury, 
could  not  refift  the  multitudinous  barbarians; 
Egypt  long  was  the  fupport  of  the  tottering 
throne  of  Conftantinople,  and,  fpite  of  the 
rigors  fome  of  the  emperors  exercifed  over  it, 
or  of  that  dcftrud:ive  monopoly  which  is  tod 
often  flill  renewed  in  great  cities,  it  continued 
to  be  enriched  by  commerce,  and  furniflxed 
its    fovereigns  with   refources   againft   their 
numerous  enemies.    Cous,  pofleffing  the  trade 
of  India,  fiourilhed  fevcral  ages,  and  became 
the  rival  of  Alexandria.     Its  fliips  forgot  not 
the  way  to  Bengal,   but  brought  the  mer- 
chandize moll  in  requeft.     The  time,  how-^ 
ever,  approached  when  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
togerficr  with   commerce,   agriculture,    and 
'  arts,  was  to  decline. 

Mahomet, 
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Mahomet,  poffefled  of  a  genius  equal  to 
revolutions  fo  vafl:>  eibated  a  religion  for  the 
hations  of  Arabia,  icatleired  over  the  deferts> 
which,  was  to  arni'them  jigairift  the  whole 
world*  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  ftnt 
^mbaiTadors:  to  the  Emperors  of  Perfia,  Gon- 
ftantinople,  AbyiSnia>  and  the  governor  of 
Memphis,  to  invite  them  to  embrace  Ifla- 
ipifm,  or  pay  him  tribute.  'Hiftoiy  affords 
not  another  inftance  of  a  miffion  fo- audacious, 
find  he  muft  hav«  been  thought  a  madman^ 
had  not  his  genius  fupplied  him  with  the 
fe^ieansjofn^aintainiiiganatternpt  thus  daring/ 
Travelling  had  taught  him  the  feeblenefs  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  he  knew 'warriors 
^ucated  in  his  fchooi  might  undertake,  and 
execute,  all  things* :  The  Greeks  having 
aiTaflinatcd  one  of  his  ambal&dors,  he  armed 
three  thoufand  men;  which  handful  of  fol- 
idiers^  having  traverfed  Arabia  Deferta,  where 
three  generals  appointed  by  the  prophet  pfe- 
rifhed,  Khaled  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  by  prodigies  of  valour,  vanquiflied 
a  hundred  thoufand  Greeks.  Thiis  encou- 
raged, Mahomet  departed,  with  thir£y  thou- 
fand men,  and  fubjedfed  the  country  as-  far 
a^  the  frontiers  of  jSyria.  Death  cut  ihort 
.  Vol.  II.  U  his 
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his  exploits^  but  his  fueccflbrs,  animated  by 
his  examplfe>  and  heated  by  the  enthufiafin  he 
had  communicated,  overthrew  neighbouring 
nations,  and  conquered  £gypt,  and  a  jpart  of 
thcvEaft. 

Become  a  ,  province,  under  .  the  Califs, 
EJgypt  j;radually  loft  its  commerce  and  arts* 
The  ferocious  Amrou  having  burnt  the  mag- 
nil^ccnt  library,  collefted  by  the  Ptolemies, 
the  learned  fled  to  Conftantinople  and  the 
Grecian  Ifles.  The  zejil  of  the  firft  Maho«^ 
rnctans  not  permitting  then^  to  hold  alliance 
with  Chriftian  princes,  they  negledted  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  confined 
tbemfelves  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  in** 
land  commerGe*  Agriculture  ftill  fiourifhed  5 
fome  of ,  the  Arab  princes;  encouraged  the 
fcicnces;  apd,  at  length,  the  Venetians  gained 
admiffipn  into  their  ports,  eftablifhed  confuls, 
and,  obtaining  leave  to  fettle  up  the  country^ 
carried  on  the  trade  of  India  under  the  pro- 
te^on  of  the  Egyptians  :  hence  they  derived- 
yaft  advantages,  and  became  the  firft  mariners 
of  Europe,  which  they  fupplied  with  all  the- 
produ6tiot\s.of  Afia  and  Africa-  For  fome 
tinie,  the  Genoefe  partook  thefe  benefits  i- 
but  the  Venetian  marine,  rapidly  increafing, » 
'  reigned 
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deigned  triumphant,  in  the  Mediterranean* 
Daring  from  fuccefs,  they  profited  by  the 
tuin  of  the  Greeks  to  deprive  the  Ottomans 
of  fome  fcattered  parts  of  their  empire. 
Having  feized  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  feveral 
iflahds  in  the  Archipelago,  they  fent  their 
fdiiadrons  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  humbled 
Iviahometan  pride.  They  and  their  allie* 
vanquiflied  the  whole  naval  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Enriched 
6y  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  and  India, 
this  republic  faved  Italy,  and,  for  two  cen-* 
turies,.  was  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom. 

Venice  w^s  at  the  height  of  her  profperity 
when  a  vaIour6us  nation,  excited  by  a  prince 
learned  in  Geography  and  Agronomy,  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  newpaflage  to  the  Indies. 
Henry,  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
taught  by  Hiftory,  knew  Africa  might  be 
coaftedi  and,  fitting  out  feveral  vefffels, 
affilled  by  the  compafs,  difcovered  the  Azore 
and  Canary  Illands.  One  of  his  captains 
proceeded  to  the  cape  that  terminates  Africa  ; 
being  aflaijed  by  furious  winds,  he  named  it 
the  tempeftuous  cape,  and  returned ;  but  the 
prince  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Good 
Hope,  Thefe  attempts,  long  fruitlefs,  muft 
U  2  give 
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give  us  a  high  idea  of  Egyptian  navigation^  . 
fince  they^f  twice,  had  performeci  the  tafk^ 
without  any  guide,  except  the  ftars  and  their 
own  genius;  Vafco  de  Gama,  a  Portugueie 
gentleman,^  at  length,  had  the  glory  of 
doubling  this. famous  cape;  and,  after  land-f 
ing  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  returned  tri- 
umphant  to  Lifbon.  The  precious  ftones  h^ 
brought,  and  the  pompous  account  he  gave 
of  the  treafures  of  the  Indian  kings,  enflameci 
the  Portuguefe;  who,  in  a  few  years,  con-» 
quefed  Cochin,  Goa^  and  niany  other  citieSj^ 
whente  they  obtained  immenfe  riches  ^ 

Egypt  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the 
Turks,  who^  incited,  ^d  fupplied  with  ma- 
terials and  wood  for  fhip-building,  by  the. 
Venetians,  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  endeavoured  to  ftop  the  Portugueze  con- 
quefts,  and  drive  them  from  their  new  efta- 
blifhments;  Albuquerque,  their  governor^ 
fought,  gionoufly,  againft  the  Turkifh  fleet, 
entered  the.  Arabian  gulph,  took  feveral 
ports,  and  determined  to  crufh  Egypt.  Hav- 
ing made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
fmia,  he  engaged  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile  'into  the  Red  Sea,  What  horrora  will 
not  ambition  impel  men  to  commit!  To 
^•'   '  *     ^  infurc 
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InfUre  the  exclufive  commerce  of  India  to  his 
na^oh,  this  admiral  would  not  Have  fcrupled 
t&ddkfqy  four  rbillions  6f  fouls,,  and  reduce^ 
a' kingdom  to  a  defert.     ttis  letters-  lead  us 
td  tielieve  the  thing  was  pra(Sica'ble  •  but, 
happily  for   thie  Egyptians,    deaSi  "relieved  I 
them  from  die  afpiring  Albuquerque,  and  the.' 
chiperbr  of  Abyffinljt  'dropped  the  ^iiifanipiis 
project.  y*  yV;  "^  '  !.    :  •   ..-..' 

""While  the  Poffu^iibfe  contended  for  the 
wealth  of  tHe  Eaft  with  Venetians  and  Eevp-V 
tians,  the  Spamards,  led  oii  by  Columbus,  / 
had  difcovefed  Arherica,  aijd  tltc  new  world  1 
was  fdoni*  infufficie)it  for  their  cupidity,    Thq 
Lifborf  ifiarlners,  foHowing  the  track  of  Vaf-  , 
CO  de  Gaiha,  toucheci  .at  the  coaft  of  M^^la- 
baf,  ah'd  proceeded  'to  the  Indian  Archipe-  , 
lago ;    and  the  men  of  Cadiz  went  to  the 
Moluccas."  Thefe  Hvd  people,  falling  nearly 
at  the;  Tame  ^  time,'  dhtl'  eadi  trayerfiiig  hulf  * 
the  Circumference  of  the  globe, '  on  its  op- 
pbfiti  flde3,'ni6t  in  the  middle.     They  di- 
vided •  the   Ipoil,    riot   without   ftaining  the 
land  with    'thdr  bldod,    and   thst   of  the  * 
wVetehed  inhabitantis  of  Celebes';  whom,  af- 
ter reducing  to  *flavcry,  they  were  equally 
cafgcr  to  plunder,    -The  aromatics,    fpices, 

U  3  gold 
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gold  and  diamonds^    with  which  th^y  re« 
turned  loaded,  roufed  the  courts  of  Europe 
from  their  lethargy,    who  had  treated  the 
grand  projects  of  the  immortal  Columbus  as. 
dreams.     England  and  France  built  fliips, 
defirous  to  partake  of  theie  new  difcoveries. 
Hence  we  may  date  the  decline  of  Venice, 
the  foundation  of  whofe   power   was   the. 
trade  of  Egypt  and  India,  afld  the  lofs  of 
which  reduced  her  to  all  her  former,  in^g-* " 
nificancc.     The  ruin  of  her  marine  followed 
that  of  her  commerce,   and  prevented  Her 
from  defending  her  diftant  provinces,  .  -iThe 
Turks   took,  the  Morea,    Gandia,    and   the 
iflands  fhe  poflefTed  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
£he  now  has  only  a  rock  or   two,    which 
the  Porte,  has  left  her  becaufe  tHey  are.  ufe-  . 
lefs.     . 

The  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  at  pre^ 
fent,  found  their  profperity .  on  commer<:e  ^ 
and  each  is  defirous  the  balance  fhouJd  fee  in-^ 
its  fayourt  Ruflia^  top  far  north  tq  fend, 
fleets  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  enter  in  competition  with  nations  more 
happily  fitq^ted,  has  opened  a  rqute,  known 
to  the  Romaps  and  Genocfe,  fending  hef 
ilnps  by  the  Volga  tp  the  Cafpian  Sea  ^   apd 

her 
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her  merchants  endeavour  to^obfein  the  pro-- 
duds  of  Pepfia,  and.  the  northern  prtfviiKes 
of  the  Mogul.  .  Already  they  trtMie  in  the 
rich  filks  of  Ghilan ;  and  CatheriiJc  Ih.vnll^ 
no  doubt,  invade  rthefe  wealthy  -territories^ 
the  firft opportunity*.-. England,  Fraficei  aiwi 

Holland,  ^4PPty-Ejff ?P^  .^i^H ;  the;  ,prft4u.<5» 
9f  India;  efpecially  th?  firlft,  which|;:i^  Bisn- 
gal,  has  formed  a  kingdpm  of  vaft  ejctenjt, 
apd,  beqome  mifbrefs.of  thi«  trade,  difput^s 
the    glory   of  navig^tipn  .with   the    whole 

In  heir  prefent  ftate,  Egypt,  without  arts 
or  (hipping^  anfl  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  her.Beys,  cannot  profit  l?y  her  fituation 
to  rival  the  Europeans,,    Her  ignofaat  ma-; 
riners,    ^^^  >  fron?i -navigating    the  Indian >: 
fcarcely  dare  venture  .over  the  Red  Sea;  thdr 
greateft  effort  is  their  annua]  vQyage  to  Mon- 
ica, where  theiir   ill-^rmed  faicks,  inicapable 
of  defence,  are  Jaden  with  the  coffee  of  Ye- 
men,   the .  muflins    and   clpths   of ,  BenggI, 
brought  them  by  the  Banyans,  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia,  and  the  pearls  of  the  ifles  of  Be- 
harinj.     The  coffee  they  bu^y  for  four- pence, 
per  pound,  at  Moka,  they  fell  for  fifteen* 
pence,  at   Cairo,;    and   this  article,,   alope,. 
U  4  amounts 
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amounts  to  half  a  iflilliori  fteHihg.  Moft  of 
it  is  feni  to  Coiiftai>tinopk,  G?eece;'  Mar- 
feilles^  4^  the  coaft  of  Syriaj  the  teft  they 

cbnfuiAt  thismftlvis;  ' 

^Tha  EhglMh  attempted  to  rob  them  of 
this  trade,-  but  ^thie  Egyptians  complained  td 
gbvernnieAti  and  thcr^'iihcr  were  powcrfut-^ 
ly  6pp6fed,  Ali  Bey  h'aving^g;iveri  Jafety  tb 
the  caravans,  and  opened  ifhei 'ports  of  Egypt 
to  foreigners,  fome  Englrfli  fhips  daihe  tb* 
Swesj, 'loaded  with  the  ftufFs  of  Bengal,  fof 
which  they  found  a  ready  fale ;  but  political 
views  haVte  ^^rohibited  this  traffici  and  it  ia 
poffefied  by  the  Egyptian'^:  ,  Yet  wharcould 
they  effeft  againft  the  fquadrons  -of  Europe  f 
Sdon  6P  latfe^  they  muft  fubmic  to  receivei" 
fr<x>m  ftraftf^rs,  ^'  thfe  pitectous  merchandize 
they 'dearly  obtain  fpofft'  Moka,  which  will 
be  fupplied  .at  k  m«ch  cheaper  rate-;  hay, 
fbreigjiefS' K^ght  find  means  to  obtain  per-^' 
miffioh  t0- catry  on  this  trade,      ••    -    = 

Egypt,  even  in  detline,  might  appear  re-i 
fpeftable  ^mong*  powerful  nations, '  becaufe 
Ihe-  cbntains,  within  hcrfelf,  the  true  fourco " 
of  wealth,  *•  Her  corn,  vtrith  which  fhe  fap-r 
plies  Atafbia,  Syria,   and  a  part  of  the  x'^r^  • 
phipelago,  her  rice,  ferit  Qverth(^  M^diter-* 
-  '•   ■'  -'"  rane^u 
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raneari""as'  fii:  as  Marfeilfeg,  heir  taftliaiiius 
flowers,  with  w!iich  die  people  cf  Prevence 
aftntfsill)?  load  fevera!  Ax]^,  her  il;li^JniiKo- 
niatev  ^-tritl^bfted  thrba^ht'  dll  figypr,  her 
aBuhxlaiiHb'iida> '  her  '^e^x'celle'fit  'fiaxr,  efteerae^ 
bjpr-ffi^^telikrfs,  hdr^hkie'cfaths,  that  doatH" 
hrpaft'^hfc  hfiighbottrirtg-tiatiohs,  ill  a^6  eb- 
Jefts  th'at^WiIl  make^he  ^bttlance  df'ttidk  i^* 
Mr  favotif ; '  •  The  AKyflifti^s  Wiii^  M  gold 
duft,  elcf^ants  'tarth,  and  6thei*"*precious 
commodities,  which '  tfie^  exciiange  fbr/her ' 
produdHonS^;;  The  clothk,  lead,  ai^m^,  and 
fome  gold  lace  ifrom  Lyons,  Which  f^rehch 
fhips  bring,  do  not  equal  ^hat  thfey  receive; 
they  pay  the  balance  in  TurkiOl  piaftres.  The  * 
copper  kitchert  fornitui-fe,  ahd  furS,  which  the 
Tiirts' 'fetid  to  Alexandria,  *  are  far  below  thk 
amount  erf  the  corn,  rice,  lentils,  coffet,  ahct 
perfumes' they  take  back]^  moft  of  whicK  are 
paid  for  in!  rekdy  money,  Except  Moka  and 
Mi^cca^  where  the  Egyf)tians  annually  leave 
a  great  pirt  of  their  fequiris,  all  who  trade 
with  them  bring  them  filvfer  and  gold.  So 
plentiful  are  thefe  metals  that  Ali  Bey,  flying . 
to  Syria;  carried  with  him  three  million  arid  a 
half  fterling  j.and  Ifmael  Bey,  efcaping,  fome 

years 
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years  after,  loaded,  fifty,  camels  with  fcquins^ 
patacas  (k),  pearls,  and  jewellery. 

If,  deftitute  of  fj^^ipping  and  manufa^hirest 
and  reduced  to  the  fole  advantages  of  Its  foil, 
j^gypt  is  Hiill  fo  wealthy,  imagine,  Sir^  what 
{he  might  be,,  governed  by  an  enlightened 
people.     What  cloths  might  be  fabricated 
from  her  fine  wool, ,  what  linen  from  Iwr 
flax,  what  muflins  from  the  two  ipecips  of 
cotton   (he   produces,    the  ope  a^ijciual   the 
other  perennial  j  what  .fijks  frorn  dye  worjtn. 
which,  here,  if  intrpduqed,  would,  thrive  fa 
well  in  ^. climate  thjit  has  neither  rain  nori 
tempefts  5  what  an  influx  of  profperity  from, 
opening  her  canals,    repairing  her  mounds,, 
and  reftpring  to  agriculture  a., third  of  the, 
grQ\inds  buried  unde^  ^be  fands  y  what  wealth  • 
from  opening  her  miqes  pf  emeralds,  famop^ . 
for  almp|l  e(jualiing  the  diarpond  in  dura- 
tion 5  and  from  ^e  granite,,  the  porphyry^ 
and  the  alabafter,  which  many  pf  her  moun- 
tains contain  J    Wjth  what  Utility  ipight  her 
indigo,  earthamiis,  and  other  fyhftance^,  ex^ 
ccllent  for  dying,  fcattered  through  her  de- 
fer ts^    be    employed !    Thefe,    Sir,    are   not  - 

(i)  A  filver  coin,  worth  five  fliillings. 

chimerical 
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chimerical  riches  j  Egypt  has  pofTejOfed  them 
for  ages :  and  a  wife  adminiftration  would 
rcftore  all  the  prolific  treafures  of  nature. 

Thus,  ^r,'  -tkave- 1  giv^n  -an  abftraft  of 
the  vicifStudes  of  commerce,  from  the 
remoteft^ ^o  the-  ;pf€/ent  :  tjiqies  >  ^tnd  thoo 
fplendor :  it j  pnq^.  f  njoyp^Amu^  zimprcf^ ,  the 
mind  wirlj  vaft_ide%s  g£  wfeftt , it  might  bc-t 
C^ome, 


•:.;:\    r^r. 


I-.-   ,-  a  \  -, 


I  have^  the  hoii6r  to  'be>  ^c,  •"    •  -' 


.Vv  W-jv.. .;.;. 
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Atbor^  or  Nighty  according  to  the  Egyptian 
priejis,  was  the  fymbol  of  the  darknefs  of 
Cbaosy  before  the^  -(^f^iipn^^-,  of;3^Mp^i  ^^^^ 
mated  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty^  the 
"world  was  formed.  They  afterwards  held 
the  moon  to  be  a  type  of  this  darknefs^  and 
introduced  its  worjhip.  This  idea  they  fill 
farther  extended  to  winter  and  fummer^ 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo, 
JtvELIGION  and  Man  were  born  toge- 
ther ;  he,  placed  on  a  globe  where  experi- 
ence daily  taught  him  his  own  feeblenefs, 
fought  proteftors  from  furrounding  dangers ; 
and  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  want  and  gra- 
titude. Before  he  was  blefTed  by  revelation, 
objedls  which  aftonifhed,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived 
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ceivsd^tbe  gregteft  benefits,  or  dreadecj^nioft. 
by.  turns,  attraiSed  veneration.  To  rivcFS^ 
Tea?,  fikorms,  and  thp  fun^  |ie  addrefled  hw 
prayers,  and  eyefted  his/dta^^^  The  lefs  he 
^ew  of  the  phapnpmena  of  nature,^  the  nxorc 
he  believed  uj  hidden  powers.  -^1  natiQan 
tave  adored,  under  different  names,-  irxvht 
fible  fpirits,  either  praying  for  prote^QHj^ 
or  deprecating  wrath..  Men  enlightened  by 
fublime  philojfophy,  pnly,  can  behold  him 
who  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  or  fuppqfe  a 
plurality  of  Gods  ^bfurd.  ,Yet  am  I  |)sr- 
fuaded  wjriteris,  either  prejudiced  or  fuper,-. 
ficial>  have  calumniated  natipns ;  by  pre- 
tending they  worfliip  inienfible  ftone,  qv, 
4efpicable  animals.  The.  fcvtlptttrjed  marble- 
and  the  confccrated  ox  were  but  emblems, of 
the  deities  they  adored  jl  as  the  ftatues,  and- 
images,  in  our  temples,  are  but.  the  fymbols  of, 
faiftts,  or  God.  Since  the  iflapdcrsof  Otaheite, 
where  civilisation  fcarcely  has  begun,  regard 
the  bananas,  and  animals,  within  their  Mo- 
rals, but  as  offerings  to  their  Eatooa  f/J, 
why  fhould  .we  infift  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 

.    (/p  ln\fifibie  deitie?*     Cooi^s^  Voyage* 

^.;...!  \   .» .1:  .  IhippeA 
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Ihipjjed  the  onioh  and  the  crocodile /^w^/ ? 
No  rational  man  can  entertain  aft  opiniori 
fo  Unfounded.  Cduld  the  people  called  i3i6 
wife,  who  cultivated  fcience  fo  fiiccdfsfullyi 
among  whom  Solon  learned  thpfe  laws  h? 
^vef  the  Athenians,  and  Plato  the  immorta-; 
lity  6f  the  foul^  adopt  a  v(orfliip  fo  abfurd? 
No,;  Sir,  the  philofophers  of  Egypt  neyei* 
deified  animals ;  nor  did  they  ever,  like  the 
Greeks,  raife  heroes  to  the  rank  of  gods* 
Aftronomy  and  the  phafenotnena  of  nature 
were  the  foundatiph  of  religion  i  they  placed 
ah  invifible  fpifit  above  the  ftars,  to  whom 
they  imputed  the  wondrous  harmony  of  .Gid' 
univerfe.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  whofe  fee- 
bte  fight  beheld  objefts  only,  often  adored' 
the  fymbol,  inftead  of  the  deity.  I  will' 
endeavour  to  elucidate  their  religious  doc-' 
trines,  which  the  learned  Jablonfki  has  fo 
well  done  before  me;  and,  following  his 
fodtfl:eps,  add  citations  from  the  beft  authors 
of  antiquity;  for,  in  a  matter  fo  important^ 

(tn)  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  ^ian,  all  t^tn*-' 
tion  the  holy  animals  of  Egypt,  but  no  where  call  them 
Gods,  holding  them,  on  the  contrary,  tQ  be  jiiving  typet 
of  the  deities  to  which  they  were  confecrated. 


we 
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We  muft  leave  nothing  to  fancy,  corijefture, 
or  chance. 

One  of  the  moft  antient  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  wa^  AtKor ;  which,  in  the  Coptic, 
fignifies  Night/«/.  I'he  prieftsf,  by  this 
word,  did  not  mean  that  privation  of  light 
which  fuccecds  fun-fet ;  but  the  darkriefs  of 
Chaos,  before  creation ;  of  which,  animating 
it  by  his  breath,  God  made  all  creatures. 
In  their  opinion,  this  myfterious  night  was 
the  origin  of  things.  Damafius  (o)y  fpeaking 
of  antient  Egyptian  Theology,  fays,  "  they 
"  held  Darknefs  to  be  the  Jfirft  principle, 
*•  which  human  rcafon  might  not  compre- 
••  hend,  and  which  they  thrice  celebrated 
"  in  their  facred  hjrmns."  Sanchoniathon, 
cmbued  with  this  doctrine,  Hiys,  "  from  the 
"  wind'  Kolpia,  and  his  wife  Baaou,  were 
"  mortals  created  (p)''  Kolpia  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  which  lignifies  the  breath  of  God; 
and  Baaou  the  void.  Thus  the  Creator's 
voice  dalkd  being  from  hon-entity ;  and  this 
Theology  differs  little'  from  that  of  Geiiefis, 
which  fays,  **  And  the  earth  was  without 

(«)  Jablonfki.     Pantheon  ^gyptiacutn.     l^om.  I. 
[o)  As  cited  hy  Cudworth. 
{})  Jabloniiki,  torn.  I. 

**  form 
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*\  form.^wjd  void,  and  darknqfs  was  upon  tU^ 
•*  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  moved 
**  (brgoded)  ujon  the  face  of  the  wat^s  (qj  /* 
Simplicius^r^  I  pretends,  "  that  theword^j, 
^*  and  -God  called  the  light,  dayi  and  the 
"  darknefs  night j^  were  taken  frojn  Egypti^a 
•*'  fabJeR.'*  But,  granting  Mofes  to  have 
learned  this  (Jodtrine  from  the.priefts  of 
Memphis,  havlpg  freed  it  from  the  abfurdities 
in  which  it  was  enveloped,  it  is  not  the  lef$ 
divine.  This  antient  people,  defcendants  of 
Mifrainif  grandfon  of  Noah,  might,  like  the 
Ifraelite5>  havQ  received  the  light  of.  Revela- 
tion from  their  comnoon  father  j  and,  if  they 
have  obfcured  its  pure  flame,  >the  leader  of* 
the  Hebrews  has  reftored  its  luftre*. 

Orpheus,  initiated  in  the  Egyptian  myfte*. 
ries,  firft  brought  their  religious  opinions 
into  Greege,  and  fung  them  in  hajrmonious 
verffe.  **  In  the  beginning,"  fays  he^  "  Ether 
"  was  created  by  God,  and  from  Jiis  bofopi 
"  came  Chaos,  and  dark  Night,  whi?h 
**  fpread  ov,er  all  below  Ether/"  ^  In  the 
dialogue  between  Jupiter  and  Night,  the 
poet,  afluming  his  right,  perfonifies  the  lat-* 

(q)  Genefis,  I.  2. 

(r)  Comment,  in  Ariftotd.  PhyCOi  lib.  8. 

ter. 
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ter,  and  makes  the  Creator  thus  fpcak  fsj^ 
^\  Nurfe  of  the  Gods,  immortal  Night  ■  ■■■ 
"  How  muft  I  wifely  proceed  in  creating  the 
"  immortal  Gods  ?  How  form  the  Uriivcrfc 
"  into  one  whole,  where  e^ch  thing  fhallfepa* 
"  rately  exift?"  Night  replies j  "  Encompals 
"  Creation  with  the  immenfe  Ether ;  pkce 
**  the  Heavens  in  the  centre ;:  and  under  the 
"  Heavens  the  earth,  furroundfed  hy  the  fea„ 

and  crowned  by  the  ftars.."  '      1 

,    Thq  Greeks  eagerly  received  tile  rel^on 
Orpheus,  fung,  flowing  witk;  the  primitive 
ideas  which  the  antient  Egyptians  entertained 
on  the  origin  of  things.     Philofophers  fpread 
a  veil  over  it,  impenetrable  to  the  vulgar  j 
and  poets,  perfonifying  the  elements,  com- 
pofed  a/abulous  TheogOhy.   Thus  enveloped, 
thus  qoncealed,  it  was  difficult  to  perceive 
truth.      The  religious   opinions   of   Egypt 
long    were    preferved    in    the    temples    of 
Grace.      Paufanias,    vifiting    the  country, 
faw,  at  Megara,  the  Oracle  of  Night  i  and, 
in   the  temple  of  Diana,,  at  Ephefus,    the 
SanSiuary  of  Night ;    where,   probably,   ^1 
that  related  to  Athor  was  taught, 

(s)  Vide  Efchenbach. 

Vol.  II.  X  This 


■  This  iymbolical  Deity,  by  which  tfcfc 
-Egyptians  reprefented  the  paffivc  principle 
cf  things,  became,  in  the  language  of  the 
dreek  philofophers,  Venus,  or  the  mother 
cf  the  worldr  '  Orpheus,  likewife,  taoTght 
tbem  thi6  allegory  (t)4  **  Nighty  the  mother 
#t  of  Gods  and  men,  I  firig-  '  Night,^  the. 
^*  origin  of  all  created  beihgs^  by  us  named 
?*  VentiS^'*  The  poets  purfucd  this  meta- 
physeal idea,  and,  wanting  a  deity  that 
mig^t  ^i»bblli(fa  their  ibngs^  they  derived  her 
frrai  tl^e  fbani  of  the  fea-  firft  in  Beauty, 
ind  GbddeJs  of  Pleafurc;  Sie  animatfed'the 
World,  t*fe'  gave  life  to  allv  O vM  celebrates 
her:pei^€T^Mi  thefe  allegorical  vttii%(^U}y 

.     ' :  ;    .  ■  .:  ..:. .-' .      i.,      ,     ^    '  -^  "     '  ^-'-  ■ 

/^i&a.  cpwfom:  tCKtum  ^Igniflfma  tettiperat  ofbem: 
-  Ilia  tei>et  nullo  regna  minora  £)eO]:    -   . 
Juraqu^  dat  cselo,   terrae,  natalibus  undis; 
Petqu^  fud^  initus  dontrnet  omne  genus, 
ilia  Deos  otnn^s  (longum  tnilmerare  j  citavit : 
Ilia  &ti$  c^uiTas  atboribuQitie  dedit« 

r  .  •  I  1  .  .        . 

•.  t.  .... 

.  The  Egyg.tiaa  priefts^  defcribing  Night  aif 
the  Ddty  "fix>m  .whofe.boibm  the  Eternal 
had  drawn  all  creatures,  knowing  the  vulgar 

(t)  Jablonfki,  tonwl.  - 

(«)  Ovid.  Faft.  lib.  4. 
^  "  *  muft 
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tntlft  have  fenfiBle  bbjcdts,  led  thdrri  to  adore 
the  Moon,  reigning  in  darknefei  They,  no 
dbubt,  at  firft>  held  this  planet  to  be  but  an 
cxnblem  of  Night,  and  divine  power;  but, 
as  the  fymbol  often  obfcures  the  Deity,  the 
people  prayed  to  the  Moon>  and  to  het 
crefted  their  altars* 

Philofophers  ftill  underftood  the  dodttlnej 
and,  by  Night,  Athor,  and  Venus,  meant 
that  feafon  when  the  fun,  having  paifed  the 
equator,  remains  in  the  auftral  hemifphere  ^ 
the'  days  then  being  fliorter,  and  the  nights . 
longer*  *'  Philofophers  foi)  have  honoured 
**  the  upper  hemifphere  with  the  namfe  oi 
**  Venus,  and  the  lower  with  that  of  Profer- 
*'  pine.  The  Aflyriarts  and  Phoenicians  repre-* 
"  fent  this  goddefs  in  tears,  becaufe  the  furl, 
"  paffing  through  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac, 
"  enters  theauftral  hemifphere,  where,  fa  long 
"  as  he  remains,  the  days  are  fliorter,  and 
**  Venus  is  feigned  to  weep  the  abfence  of  the 
•*  god,  dead  for  a  time>  and  detained  by  Pro- 
**  ferpine.  Her  ftatue  is  on  Mount  Lebanoa 
•*  (the  celebrated  Venus  Aphacitis)  veiled,  and 
**  with  a  forrowful  countenance.  The  ftatue, 

(x)  Macrob.  lib.  L  cap,  21  • 

X  2  ^'  bcfidc 
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"  befide  reprcfentlng.  the  grief  of  the  goddefs, 
**  is  alfo  the  iymbol  of  Winter." 

TThe  following,  paffage  demonftrates  thi& 
opinion  came  from  Egypt /^^y,  *^  In  the 
"  month  of  AthyvfzJ  the  Egyptians  fay 
f '  Ofiris  (the  fun)  is  dead ;  nights  theA  are 

longer,  darknefs  increafes,  and  his  powcc 

is  diminiflied.  The  priefts  perform  gloomy 
^*  ceremonies^  and  (hew  the  people  a  gilded 
"  ox,  .covered  with  a  black  veil  (or  pall)  fig- 
**  nifying  the  grief  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,.  or  the 
**  Moon."  In  Egypt,  the  ox  is  a  iynjbpl  of 
Ofiris,  and  the  earths 

Thus,  the  Egyptian  Athor  firft  fignified 
tha^  myfterious  Night  which  was  over  chaos,, 
hefore  the  creation;  afterward  the  Moon; 
and,;  lafily.  Winter.;  by  this  analogy,  the 
Orientals,  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  named 
Athor  Venu«  the  Queen  of  the  Worldy  and 
the  Mother  of  Delights ,  The  doftrine  is  tlic- 
fame,  though  its  form  be  changed ;  pafling 
from  one  nation  to  another,,  and  from  the 
lips  of  philofophers  to  poets. 

(y)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 
.  (%)  Athyc,^  the  name  of  a  month.      The  Egyptians 
call  Venus,  Athor,  after  whom  they  name  the  third  month 
mi  their  ynsr.    Orion  the  graminarian. 

Temples 
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•  Terfaples  were  dedicated  to  Athor,  in 
Egypt.  Herodotus,  who  gives.  43ie  names 
^f  many  remarkable  places  1  there,  •  mentions 
Athar-Beki,  -  the  city  of'  Athor,'  which 
Strabo  (ajj  and  Diodorus.  Siculus  (FJ,  tranf- 
late  Aphr^ditopolis ;  the  city  of  Venus.' 
^lian  fcjy  fpeaking  of  a  town  in  the  Her- 
mopolitan'Nomos,  fays,  '*  Here  they  worfhip 
**  Venus,  and  pay  peculiar  adoration  to  the 
*'  cow."  The .  fame  author  informs  us  Ifis> 
or  the  Moon,  was  reprefented  with  the  horni? 
of  a  cow.  Thus  this  animal  was  the-emblem 
of  the  Moon;  and  the  black  veil,  with 
which  it  was  covered  during  winter,  could 
only  fignify  to  the  people  the  decreafe  of  day, 
and  the  grief  of  Ifis ;  though,  certainly,  to 
the  priefts,  it  meant  the  darknefs  of  chaos 
before  creation.  In  the  map  of  Egypt,  you 
will  find  three  towns,  which  the  Greek 
geographers  have  named  Aphroditopolis,  but 
which  the  natives  call  Athar-Beki. 

Such  is  the  fmall   information.    Sir,    we 
may  coUe<5t,  from  the  fragments  the  antients 

(a)  Strabo,  lib,  17. 

(b)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I. 

(€)  Lilian.  Dc  Nat.  Animal,  lib.  xi. 

X  ^  have 
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have  left  us,  rdativc  to  the  religious  opinten* 
6[  the  Egyptians  concerning  Athor,  Ha4 
not  their  hooks  pcidihcd  with  the  Ptolemaean 
Library,  did  not  their  hieroglyphics  conCMl 
the  knowledge  they  tranfmitted  tp  poftcrity^ 
we,  no  doubt,  ihould  find,  among  a  people 
fo  learned,  and  fo  near  the  origin  of  humaili 
nature,  ideas  more-  clear*  and  fdtisfaiftorys 
but  let  us  enj(^  what  remains,  and  endeavour^j 
fomewhat,  to  pervade  the  myftcries  ^of  their 
relipon* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c. 
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LETTER     XVIIL 

OF    PHTHAj     NEITH,     AND    CNEPK. 

XJ^e  Egyptians  adored  the  Supreme  Being  unief. 
the  names  Phtba^  Neitb^  and  Cneph  j  attri^ 
butes^  Jignifying  kis  power ^  -  wifdom,  an/t 
goodnefs.  Tb£  temple  ofPhtha^  at  Memphis,' 
,  of  Neithp  at  Sais,  and.  cf  Cneph^  in  the 
tfland  of  Ekpbantina.  The  pure  nvorjhip' 
preferred  only  by  the  Priejlsy  and  initiated  Y 
the  Vulgar  forgot  the  Creator  in  his  works.  • 

T<>  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Cairo. 
1  H  AV  E  fpoken.  Sir,  of  Athpr,  apid  the 
dark  Abyfs.  But  the  Chaos  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  could  produce  nothing  of  itfelf ; 
the  Egyptian  philofophers  acknowledge  the 
Spirit  which  thence  formed  the  Univerfe, 
tind  eftablifhed  that  flill  unalterable  order; 
which  Spirit  they  called  Phtha,  Ovdzmtrfd). 

{d)  La  Croix,  Trefor  Epiftolaire,  liv.  3*  Jablonfld, 
tewn.  I.  fays  Phtha,  in  Coptic,  fignifics  Ordainer  of 
Things 

X  4  Jam* 
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Jamblichus  (e)  informs  us  the  Egyptians 
called  that  efficient  fpirit,  which  does  all 
things  with  truth  and  wiidom,  Phtha;  and 
the  Greeks  Vulcan,  only  confidering  the  art 
with  which  it  produces.  This  fpirit,  to 
which  they  affign  the  higheft  rank,  they  fay, 
gave  chaos  firft  the  form  of  an  egg,  and^ 
from  that,  afterward,  created  all  things  • 
Thales,  the  Milefian,  taught  by  the  priefts 
of  Memphis,  fays  (f)j  **  Water  is  the  prip- 
<*  ciple  of  all  things,  and  God  the  fpirit 
**.  which  has  formed  the  univcrfe  from  this 
**  humid  principle/*  The  verfe  of  Gefte- 
fis  (g)  "  and  the  fpirit  of  God  moved 
**  (brooded)  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,'* 
is  very  correfpondent  to  the  Egyptian  doc^ 
trine  of  the  creation.  We  may  naturally 
fuppofe  Mpfes^  educated  in  the  court  o^ 
Pharaoh,  there  obtained  a  part  of  this 
knowledge,  and,  afterward,  difcnpumbered 
truth  of  myftery  and  fable,  The  Egyptians,  ^ 
that  they  might  give  the  Creator  a  (crtfible . 
form,  attributed  two  k:iit%  to  him ;  th.at  is^ 
they  acknowledged  a  power  reiidqnt  in  hin^ . 

(e)  De  Myfteriis,  fea.  8. 

(/)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum.  lib.  4. 

{g)  Chap,  i,  ver.  2. 

which 
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which-  could  produce  without  the  afliftance 
of  any  other  being.  Synefius,  full  of  tills 
ancient  theology,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,' 
**  The  father,  mother,  mgle,  and  female,^ 
♦*  art  thonf^j:"  '  i      - 

On  the  obelifk  of  granite,  tranfported  froiii 
Egypt  to  Rome,  among  the  hieroglyphics, 
interpretated  by  Hermapion,  is  the  folio W7 
ing  remiarkable  paflage,  relative  to  Ramef-^ 
tes,  king  of  Heliopolis  ft  J.     *'  Him  hath 
/*  Phtha,  father  of  the  gods,  chofen,"    The 
words,  father  of  the  gods,  meant  the  ftars, 
which  the  fages  of  Egypt  held  to  be  the 
moft  ftriking  emblems   of  the  dej[ty,    and 
which  the  people  really  adored.    In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (k),  fire,  water,  earth,  heaven, 
the  fun,  moon,  day,  and  night,  had  divine 
iionourS  paid  them,  but  were  only  the  gods 
ef  the  vulgar;    the  initiated  had  another. 
faith,  and  acknowledged  the  author  of  na- 
ture,   pnly.    who  drew  all   creatures  froiii 
non-entity. 

The  firft  dynafty  of  Manetho  includes  the 
reign  of  the  gods  in  Egypt  flj^  at  the  head 

(h)  Hymn  HI. 

(i)  Ammian,  Marcellin,  lib.  17. 

(*)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

{})  Manetho  apud  SynccIIun^. 

of 
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of  wHom  is  P^t^ja,  or  Vulcan,  and,  afijer 
him,  tthe  fun,  his  fon,  which  paflage,  un-. 
dcrftood  allegorically,  is  not  contrary:  ta 
found  theology.  The  fun,  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  may  be  coniidered  as  his  fon,  and 
the  Egyptians,  to  ennoble  their  origin,  wor- 
shipped the  Creator  as  the  firft  of  their  king5. 
To  each  of  thcfe  material  gods  Manetho  af- 
figns  a  certain  length  of  reign  j  which  we 
muft  underfland  as  folar  and  lunar  cyclesj^ 
invented  by  aftrononciers  (m)^  This  dynafty. 
proves  Phtha  antecedent  to  tinxe,  the  courfo 
of  which  was  regulated,  when  men  ftud|c4 
th«  heavens,  by  the  regular  fucceQipn  j>^ 
thefc  vifible  deities.  The  Egyptiaa  prief^ 
pofitively  declares  (n)^  "  No  determinatjft 
♦*  epocha  can  be  fixed  to  Phtha,  becaufe  hei 
^*  fhines  as  well  in  darJcnedfs  as  in  day*'^: 
The  ftars  appear  and  difappear,  their  empii^ 
had  a  beginning,  therefore  is  not  eterna,!*^ 
But  the  in  vifible  fpirit  w*s.  before  time ;  hia: 
po;wer  fhines,  everlaftingly,  in  m^  works^- 
and  his  reign  is  immutable. 

In  the  fandluaries   of  their   terr^ples   thoi 
Egyptian  priefts  fecluded  this  fublime  doc^ 

(m)  Vide  Vignolcs,  torn.  11, 
(«)M   aneth.  apud  Syncdl 

trine. 
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trine,  either  trat^ifmittsed  by  the  firft*  men  ot 
imagined  by  their  own  genius  j  as  by  Abra-v 
ham,  from  the  efforts  of  reafon,  and  the 
ftudy  of  aftronoray  foj.  Having  enveloped 
them  in  allegories  which  themfelves,  only, 
could  unfold,  they  left  the  people  in  total 
ignorance,  favoured  their  idolatry,  and>  at 
the  death  pf  each  individual,  thus  pratyed: 
**  O  Sun,  and  ye  other  gods,  who  beftow 
'*  life,  receive  me  j  reftore  me  to  the  eternal 
^«  deities,  that  I  may  dwell  with  them^^^^." 
The  Greeks  pretend  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  Phtha  was  only  the  moft 
pure  and  fubtle  fire,  above  the  ether,  whence 
fouls  came  to  animate  bodies;  wherefore 
they  named  him  Vulcan,  who  prefided  over 
that  element.  ^'  The  fages  of  Egypt,"  fays 
$crvius  fqj^  ^*  embalmed,  in  order  to  pre-^ 

(o)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  affinns  Abraham  attained 
the  knowledge  of  one  God  by  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy, 
which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Mahomet^ 
having  colle<9:^  their  traditions,  reprefents  the. patriarch  of 
tHe  faithful  lodcing  to  the  heavens,  and,  after  obferving,^ 
with  amaz.ement,  the  appearance  and  difappcvance  of  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  which  he,  at  firft,  had  fuppofed  divini- 
ties, he  exclaims,  ^^  I  will  not  worfhip  gods  that  ^Ife  anci 
♦*  fet." 
'{p)  Porphyr,  lib;'  6, 
(j)  Serv.  Comment,  in  ^neid,  lib^  3. 

.  *<  ferve 
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*^  .fcrve  bodies ;  and  that  their  fouls,  rc-» 
**  maining  longer,  might  not  quit  them  to 
*^  animate  others ;  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
**  trary,  immediately  burn  them,  that  they 
'^•may  return  to  their  primitive  nature/* 
Herodotus  (r)  fuppofes  this*  metempfyfchofis 
dame  firft  from  Egypt.  If  thefe  author? 
xhay  be  credited,  the  Egyptians  held  Phtha, 
or  the  Upper  Ether,  to  be  the  being  which 
fucceflively  gave  life  to  the  univerfe.  The 
Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans '  held  the  fame 
belief,  and  that  the  foul,  immortal  in  its  na-p 
ture,  leaving  the  body,  returned  to  the  foul 
of  the  world,  whence  it  firft  came/^jr^,  Thefe 
are  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  \  who,  np 
doubt,  disfigured  the  religion  of  Egypt^  by 
mingling  their  own  metaphyfical  reveries. 
What  I  have  cited,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
letter,  proves  Phtha  was  anciently  regarded 
as  the  ordaining  fpirit,  the  grand  a^chiteda: 
oi  the  univerfe;  he  was  principally  adored 
at  Memphis,  wjiere  \\z  had  a  temple /^/^j 

'  (r)  Lib.  2.  ,  *  . 

{i)  Plutarch  de  placitis  philofpph.  lib,  4. 

(/)  Defcribed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  Suida$ 
adds  the  people  of  Memphis  adored  Vulcan  by  tl\e  name 
pf  Phtha,  ' 
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but,  as  I  have  faid,  the  worfliip  of  vifible 
deities  prevailed  with  the  people  over  th^t  of 
the  Supreme  Beings  to  whom  the  priefts  only 
oflfered  incenfe. 

Phtha  muft  not  be  feparated  from  that  god 
of  the  Egyptians  which,  alfo,  was  the  creat- 
ing fpirit :  Neith  fignifies  the  difpofer  of  all 
things  (u).  The  firft  fignified  God  taken 
in  a  general  fenfe ;  the  fecond,  more  parti- 
cularly, charadterifed  his  wifdom.  Neith 
was  worfhipped  chiefly  at  Sais,  a  city  of  the 
Delta,  where  the  prieils  had  a,  ftmous  col- 
lege, Plato  (x)^  ^  who  had  frequented  it, 
thus  fpeaks.  "  Sais,  the  capital  of  its  dif- 
"  tridl,  is  a  confiderable  city^  of  which 
**  Amafis  was  king.  Neith,  the  Minerva 
.  {K^kn)  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  titular  divi- 
nity." The  following  infcription,  .  en- 
graved in  hieroglyphics,  was  on  the  door  of 
the  temple,  and  imports  the  fublime  idea 
they  had  conceived  of  Neith  (y).  I  am 
what  is^  what  was,  what  jhall  be  *,  mortal  has 

(tf)  Jablanflci,  torn.  I. 

(jr)  Plato  In  Timseo. 

{j)  Proclus  cite^  this  infcription,  in  his  learned  com- 
mentary oh  the  Tijnaeus  of  Plato ;  Plutarch  in  his  Ifis  and* 
Ofiris. 

never 
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nf^)er  raffed  u^  my  tunic  (veil)  :  the  fun  is  the 
fruit  of  my  ^usMib.  This  definition  oilly  can 
agree  with  God ;  who,  felf-exiftent,  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end,  and  includes- in  him- 
felfthe  part,  prefent,  and  to  come  ^2;^.  This 
■incomprelienfible  fpirtt  conceals  himfelf  fro^pi 
fnan^  who  cannot  raife  up  the  veil.  Thefe 
words,-  ^*  the  fun  is  the  fruit  of  my  womb,*^ 
clearly  deftionftrate  Neith  and  Phtha  to  bo- 
the  fame.  Manetho,  alfo,  aflintis,  in  a  fi- 
gurative fenfe,  Phtha  is  the  father  of  the 
fan.  The  Phoenicians,  who  received  their 
religion  and  knowledge  from  their  Egyptian 
brethren,  alfo  ac^cnowledge  Minerva^  of 
Neith,  fbr  the  author  of  natureY^y. 
•  The  priefts  of 'Egypt  m6re  particularly 
adored,  in  Neith,  the  divine  wifdom  which 
guides  the  world,,  and  enlightens  men,*  and 
made  her  the  protector  of  the  arts  4  The 
warrior  wore  on'hi«  finger  a  ring,  on  which 

{%^  Man  may  l»e  jcc>nrideircd  as  tiuer  image  .of  God^  in 
certain  refpeds  j  including,  in  himfelf,  the  paft,  prefent^ 
and  to  come :  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  is,  .and 
hopes  to  be,  makes  him  enjoy,  at  the  (ame  time,  thefe 
three  modes  of  being.  The  Creator  has,  therefore,  (aid^ 
\fk  Genefis,  "  Let  us  make  man  i^  aikr.i«iage.'^ 

{a)  Julian^  Orat.  4. 

the 
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the  fcarabaeus  was  engraved ;  the  reafon  of 
which  we  karn  from  HorapoHo  (b).  "  The 
^*  Egyptians  pretend  the  world  is  compofed 
**  of  male  and  female  parts,  and  paint  a  fca- 
"  rab  to  reprefent  Minerva  (c)y  This 
ring,  worn  by  foldiers,  was  a  token  of  tl\c 
homage  they  paid'  the  deity  whofe  emblem 
they  bore,  and  who  dilpofed  of  the  fate  of 
battles.  Pfammenitus  (d)^  inftrudled  by 
Neith,  declared  kings  were  under  the,  pro-« 
tedion  of  God,  and  from  him  derived  their 
knowledge. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  Was  the  firft 
who  carried  this  worfhip  into  Greece,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Neith/V^  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Grecian  Thebes-  Egyptian 
theology  was  taught  here,  with  which  the^ 
poets  foon  mingled  their  charming  allegories. 
Neith,  their  Pallas,  rofe,  armed,  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  and  was  celebrated  by  them 

,  (i)  HorapoU.  Hieroglyph,  lib.  t.  [This.isa  dilputed 
paffage.     T.] 

{c)  I  before  faid  the  Egyptians,   fenfibly  to  mark  the 
produftive  power  of  God,  have  paiiiiCed  the  twofejces,  and,  . 
as  they  afcribe  both  fexes  to  the  fcarab,  they  made  that  the 
emblem  of  Neith. 

{d)  Jablonfki,  tom-L 

(0  J^blonfki,  ubi  fupra/ 

as 
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as  the  goddefs  of  battles,  and  of  arts.  Phi- 
16/bphers,  ftill,'law  truth  through  the  ob- 
fciiring  veil;  but  hot  fo  die  people,  who 
worfhipped  a  fabulous  deity*    ., 

"  The  firft  woman  who  wove  was  an 
*^  Egyptian.  She  was  feated;,  wherefore  the 
*^  ^Egyptians  reprefent  Minerva  feated /T^*** 
They  meant,  no  doubt,  by  this  attitude,  to 
fenuhd  men  ihe"  had  taught  them  arts,  and 
tfiat'froni  her  they  derived  their  knowledge. 
The  Greeks,  ever  imitating  them,  engraved, 
paint«d,  and  fculptured,  Minerva  feated  fgj. 

After  adoring  the  power  of  the  Creator  in 
Phtha,  ancl  his  wifdom  in  Neith,  the  Egyp- 
tians wbrfiiipped  his  goodnefs  under  the  name 
ofCheph,  or  the  greateft  good(i6).  "  The 
**  priefts  of  Egypt  called  Cneph  the  Archi- 
*'  te£t  of  the  Univerfe  (/)•*'  Strabo  mentions 
a  temple  of  this  deity,  in  the  ifle  of  Elc- 
phantina,  whicK  temple  ftill  fubfifts,  as 
defcribed  in  Letter  XIII.  vol.  I.  The  fym- 
bol  of  this  god  was  a  ferpent,  according  to 
Eufebius.     ^^  The  ferpent,  within  a  circle, 

(f)  Euftath.  in  Iliad.  I. 

(g)  Strabo,  lib.  13. 
[h)  Jablohfki,  torn.  I. 

(1)  Eufebius  djj  Pncp.  Evangel,  lib.  3. 

4  ^y  touching 
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•*  touching  it  at  the  two  oppofite  points  of  it's 
**  circumference,  fignifies  the  good  Genius.*' 
A  particular  fpecies   of  ferpent   was   eho- 
fen  (k).     **  There  are  facrcd  fefpehts,  neaf 
«'*  Thebes,  which  are  harmlefs^//,    having 
*^  two  horns  on  the  top  of  the  head;  when 
"  they  die  they  arp  buried  in  the  temple  ofr 
"  Jupiter/'     The  name  of  Cneph  (fn)^  or 
good  genius,  was  beftowed  on  it,  -a&  well  a$ 
•  the  divinity  it  reprefented>  and  the  people's 
veneration,    perhaps,   went  no  farther  thaa 
the  ferpent.      "  I  one  day  faw  two  men, 
^*  in  Egypt,   contefting ;    one  having  per- 
*«  ceive4  a.  ferpent,  called  it  Agathodaimon^ 
*V  (AyafloJa/jttov)  and  ftruggled  to  get  it(nj.-^ 
The  good  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans  muA  not  be  confounded  with  that  of. 
the  Egyptians;    the  firft  underftanding  by 
this  title  an  intermediate  order,  between  di- 
vine and  human ;  the  latter,  the  benifioence 
of  him  who  prefides  over  heaven  and  earth, 

{k)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

(I)  Thefe  ferpents,  honoured  by  the  name  of  Haridi, 
ftill  are  femous,  as  treated  by  the  priefts  of  Achmim, 

[m)  The  Phoenicians  call  the  ferpent,  Good  Genius^  for 
Ac  feme  reafon  the  Egjrptians  name  it  Cruph. 

(«)  Plut,  de  Ifidc  &  Ofiride. 

Vol.  U.  Y  aad 
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apd  whofe  will  direds  the  ftars  through  tl>c> 
immenfity  of  fpac^. 

.  Thefe  arc  the  religious  opinions,  of  the 
NEgyptians  concerning  Phtha,  Neitb,  and 
Cneph,  three :  attributes  of  the  f^me  god,^ 
charjifterizing.his  wifdom,  power,  and  good- 
jjefs.  The  Worfliip  was  gradually  loft,; or 
remained  Concealed  in  the  temples ;  and  the 
people,  deceived  by  their  priefts,  who  gave 
them  only  fyrobojs,  or  inc^p^blet;. of!. con- 
ceiving an  infiinite  fpirit,  which  every  where^ 
marks  his  prefence,  yeteVeiy  wbere^efcape^ 
our  fenfes,  honoured  his  work?,  to  which 
they  addrefled  their  offerings  and  prayers* 
'  11      • .  .J  •     •■  ■ 

^1  have  the  hoiasD  to  be;  &c*    . 
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LETTER      XIX. 

ON    THE    VISIBLE     DEITIES    OF    EGYPT- 

^he  Egyptians  jirji  adored  the  fun^  under  its 
proper  name^  Fhra^  and,  afterward,  un^ 
der  that  of  Ofris.     This  god  became  very 

famous,  had  temples,  andfacrifices,  through-^ 
out  Egypt ;  which  originated  with  ajirono^ 
mers,  who  meafured  time  by  the  courfe  of  the 

fun,  more  regular  than  that  of  the  moon. 
The  word  Ofiris,  derived  from  OJh  Iri,  au^ 
thor  of  time,  denotes  the  reafon  the  priejis 
bad  for  creating  this  allegoric  deity. 

To  M.  L.  M- 

Grand  Cairo,  • 

^*  1  HE  ancient  Egyptians,  contemplating 
**  the  vaulted  heavens,  and  admiring  the 
^^  marvellous  order  of  the  univerfe,  held  the 
*^  fun  and  moon  to  be  eternal  deities,  .and 
^*  paid  them  particular  adoration;  naming 
Y  2  "  the 
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**  the  one  Ofiris,  and  the  other  Ifis  (^)^ 
This  aflertion  is  too  general :  it  ought,  ta 
make  it  more  confornnablc  to  truth,  to  havcf 
excepted  the  kings,  the  initiated,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  priefts,  who  did  not  believe 
that  idolatry  they  taught  the  people;  nay, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  their  firft  do6trine 
was  that  thefe  luminous  bodies  were  the 
work  of  God.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  the  remoteft  times,;  have  adored 
the  fun  and  moon^  under  the^  titles  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Heaven  (p).  The  fun 
wias  firft  called  Phra/^^^.  The  father-in- 
law  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph  was  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  fsptuagint,  Petephra,.  Prieft 
of  the  SUn.  Aftronomcrs,  obferving  its 
^courfc  and  principal  efeas^  gave  it  the  fym- 
bolical  name  of  Ofiris,  which  religion  fane- 
tified.  **  It  is  known  that  Ofiris  is  only  the 
•*  fun:  when,  the  Egyptians  defcfibe  it,  in 
**•  their  hieroglyphics,  they  paint  a  fceptrc 
"  and  an  eye(r)."  They  could  not  better 
pourtray  this*  luminary,  to  which  they  attri- 

{o)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  I* 

(/>)  Jeremiah,  chapters  7.  and  44,^ 

{q)  Jablonlki,  Jom.  x. 

(rj  Macfot.  Saturnal.  lib.  i, 

failttd 
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T),utcd  the  empire  of  Heaven.     Thus  Mar- 
tianus  Capella  (j-),  in  his  fine  hymn,  fays^ 
'*  Eye  of  the  world,  bright  Olympian  torch; 
'*  Latium  calls  thee    Sun;    becaufe,    after 
•*  thy  author,  thou  art  the  fource  of  light. 
*'  The  Nile  names  thee  Serapis :  and  Mem- 
**  phis,  adoring  Ofiris,  adores  thee."     Some 
authors,    alfo,    have  called  the  Nile  Ofiris. 
Plutarch   gives  the  reafon.     ^*  The  Egyp- 
«*  tians  hold  the  Nile  to  be  the  preferver 
•*  of  their  country,    and  that  it  draws  its 
"  fource   from  Ofiris  (t)'"      The  vapours, 
raifed  by  the  fun,  and  condenfed  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  fall  in  rain,  and  form  the  great 
river  that  gives  wealth  to  Egypt.     In  this 
fenfe,   Hoiper  calls  it  the  ftream  of  Jupi- 
ter (u).      The   Egyptians,    fays    Herodo- 
tus (x)^  pretend  that  Ofiris  and  Bacchus  are 
the  fame ;  which  opinion  has  been  efpoufed 
by  many  of  the  Greeks^  and  is  not  impro- 
bable.    The  Egyptians   made  Ofiris  travel 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  de- 
fcribed  him  as  the  king  who  had  conquered 

fO  Lib.  2., 

(/)  Plut.  de  Ifidc  et  Ofiride. 

(tt)  Jupiter  and  the  fan,  or  Ofiris,  are  the  fame. 

\x)  Lib.  2. 

Y  3  the 
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the  world,  and  heaped  bleffings  on  man* 
The  Greeks,  attributing  fimilar  gifts  and 
conquefts  to  Bacchus,  '  have  faid  he  was 
Ofiris;  however,  in  the  facred  language  of 
Eg3^t,  thefe  travels  only-  meant  the  courfe 
df  the  fun,  and  the  good  he  did  men,  which 
allegories  have  always  been  cuftomary  among 
the  Orientals.  Thus  the  Pfalmift  (z)  "  He 
*^  hath  fet  a  tabernacle  for  the  fun,  which 
**  is  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  cham- 
**  ber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  ftrong  man  to  run 
*^  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
•*  of  Heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
^*  of  it :  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
•*  heat  thereof."  Tibullus  has  literally 
given  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in  grace*^ 
ful  and  harmonious  verfe  (a) : 

Primus  aratra  manu  folerti  fecit  Ofiris, 
Et  teneram  ferro  follicitavit  humum. 

Primus  inexpertae  commifit  femina  terrae, 
Pomaque  non  notis  legit  ab  arboribus. 
Hie  docuit  teneram  palis  adjungere  vitem  ; 
Hie  viridem  dura  cxdere  falce  comam. 

A  trait,  which  the  beft  authors   of  anti- 
quity give,  evidently  demonftrates  the  Greeks 

{%)  Pfalm  xix. 

(a)  TibuU.  lib.  j,  cleg.  8i 

were 
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were  wrong  in  wifhing  to  eftablifh  a  perfeS 
fimilitude  between  Ba^cchus  and  Ofiris.  The 
firft  was  honoured  as  the  author  of  the  vine?; 
but  the  Egyptians,  far  frpm  attributing  its 
culture  to  Ofiris,  held  .wine  in.  abhorrence. 
^^  The  Egyptians (^)  never  , drank. wine^  be- 
fore Pfammetichus  (4 ) ;  holding  this  lir 
quor  to  be  the  blood  of  the  giants,  who, 
having  made  war  on  the*  gods,  had  pe- 
rifhed  in  battle,  and  that  the  vine  fprang 
^*  from  the  earth  mingled  with  their  blood^: 
**  nor  did  they  offer  it  in  libations,  thinking 
^*  it  odious  to  the  gods."  This  facred  fa- 
ble .paiTed  from  Egypt  to  Perfia,  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus:(<8f)  tells  us,  the  Magi 
moft  carefully  abftained  from  wine.  Theise 
•Was  a  law  which  fodir^d  its  ufe  among  the 
Ara:bs  {e)y  and  Ovingtbh  {/)  affirms  that  the 
B^amins,  at:*prefent,  deteft  the  liquor,  and 
-hold  it- in  equal  horrpr  with  Manes,  who 

J5^' (4) -Huaft*  de-gl&iit  Ofirido.       :-:;;    ^:-;.  :i.     ' 
(c)  One  of  the  laft  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 

(^A^:?S?»"^-.B'>jb-vV---  r      .   .     -:r  ^, 

(e)  DIod.  Sic.  lib  I.  .     ...  7 

{/)  O  vine  ton's  Travels,  voL  i*  ■ .   / 

;;^:-c-q[i'*.^n*r  '»  Y  4  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  it  the  blood  of  daemons*  Whence 
^his  Oriental  averfion  for  wine  originated 
would  be  difficult  to  fay  j  but  exift  it  did, 
which,  probably,  was  one  reafon  why  it 
was  forbidden  by  Mahomet  (g*).  Perhaps 
we  ihould  feek  {qt  the  cauie  in  the  curfe  of 
Noah,  pronounced  upon  Ham^  who  infulted 
his  father,  finding  him  drunk.  But,  whe-^ 
ther  or  no,  the  Egyptians  detefted  it,  and 
could  not  attribute  the  culture  of  the  vine  to 
Ofiris. 

But  what  does  this  name  mean  ?  And  why 
given  to- the  fun?  This  queftion  has  excited 
the  refearches  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
which  they  have  laboured  to  refolve.  Dio- 
doras  {Jb)  and  Horapollo  (/)  fay  Ofiris  fignifies 
DoXvo^^oXjifcOff,  many^^rcd;  which  interpreta- 
tion might  apply  to  the  fun,  but  will  not  ex- 
plain the  word  Ofiris  j  for,  though  Os  or  OJb 
means  much,  in  Egyptian,  Iris  has,  no  re- 
lation to  the  eye.  "  The  name  of  Ofi- 
•'  ris(^)  means  many  things/  and  ipay  bq 

■;■••"  •         '•':■'        '  •>(.     '^    '■•■ 

(g)  Wine  is  an  abominj^tion  of  the  dcvfl.  "  KoYan.^  ; 
{h)  Lib.  I.  :  *:       « 

(/)  Hieroglyph,  lib.  i,        *      :  :      ..i..    •..  -J 
\k)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

**  interpreted 
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•'  interpreted  many  ways.  It  expreffes  cf- 
**  ficacious  power,  and  benevolence/'  This, 
ftilly  is  not  the  literal  fcnfe.  The  learned 
Jablonfki  (I)  interprets  the  word  more  ^natu- 
rally.  **  Ofiris  comes  from  OJh  In\  He  who 
**  makes  tipie.'*  The  Egyptians  underftand 
the  fame  by  this  expreflion,  as  God,  fpeaking 
of  the  Sun  and  Mpon  fm)^  "  Let  there  be 
*^  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  Heaven, 
^*  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let 
*'  them  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for 
<^  days,  and  years/'  The  following  paflag^ 
favours  this  ppinion.  ^*  The  Egyptians  paint 
**  the  Sun  borne  in  a  fliip,  or  on  a  crocodile ; 
♦*  which,  emblematically,  fignifies  that  the 
^*  Sun,  traverfing  the  mild  and, humid  air, 
^^  begets  umtfiij^"" 

After  long  obfervation,   the  aftronomers 

of  Egypt  regulated  the  year  by  the  courfe  of 

diOsfun.     The  great  golden  circle,  of  three 

hundred  and  fixty-five  cubits,   which  they 

'.placed  over,  the  tomb  of  Ofymandyas,  ar>d 

(/)  Tom,  I. 

jw)  Genefis,  I.  14. 

[n)  Clem.  Alcxajid,  apud  Eufeb^  dc  Prep.  Eyun.  lib.  3. 

on 
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on  which  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  ftai*?, 
for  each  day  in  the  year,  weire  defcrib^d,  ife 
a  clear  proof  of  their  labours  and  difcoveridst. 
*•  The  priefts  of  Thebes  principally  applieiJ 
•*  themfelves  to  Aftronomy  and  Philofophyt^ 
••  and  meafured  time  by  the  Surt,  and  not 
♦*  by  the  MooafJ.'"  Julius  Cifar,  ^whb 
paflcd  a  year  Anbng  them,  and  wa«r  inftruited 
in  their  learning,  reformed  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, which  was  %ry  defedive*  •*  Thi^ 
♦•  prince,  imitating  the  Egyptians,  the  only 
t*  people  perfedly  informed  of  divine  things, 
** ,  calculated  the  yeat'  from  the  progrefs  of 
**  the  Sun,  which  ends  his  revolution  ih 
**  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  and  fix 
••  hoars  fpj*''  The  fame  author,  ,  in  the 
fpirit  of  the  aftronomers,  holds  the  meafiire- 
ment  of  the  year-  to  be  th^  principal  ufe  of 
the  Sun..  The  folar  year  was  found  by  the 
academy  of  Heliopolis,  under,  tlie  rciga.'of 
Afeth  (j),  1,3251  years:  t^pfe^ei  Chidft^Srand 
320  after  the  depaitturert>flthe:Ifra«lit^i^ilj9 

{c)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  ^   '-*'"  T^ 

{p)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.      * "    "      -jM-.t'^    ,•  •. 
iq)  Vignd^yChroiwiRgS/ t<>m.' I.' :••:•• .'  .::.'::'l'  'r) 

priefts 
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priefts  who,  till  then,  had  honoured  the  Sun 
under  his  proper  name  P&ra,  in  memory  of 
this  important  event  bellowed  that  of  O^ris, 
or  Author  of  Time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &€• 


LETTER 
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AMMON    AND    HERCULES    EMBLEMS    OF 

THE    SUN*     .  "'. 

Amoun,  whence  the  Greeks  derived  Amfnon^ 
and  the  Latins  "Jupiter  Ammony  particularly 
adored  at  Thebes ^  which  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  city  ofAmmon^  and  by  the  Greeks  Diof» 
polls  y  the  city  of  Jupiter.  Thejiatue  covered 
by  thejkin  and  head  of  a  ram.  This  Deity, 
typifying  the  vernal  Sun,  uttered  oracles ,  in 
a  temple  built  in  the  Lybian  deferts.  The 
flatue  of  Hercules y  worjloipped  with  Ammon% 
at  the  vernal  equinox ^  Jignijied  the  jlrengtb 
ofth:  Sun  at  this  feafon. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

X  HE  E^ptians,  applying  themfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  Aftronomy,  perceived  the  afpeft 
of  the  Sun  varied  according  to  the  fign  in 
which  he  was  found,  his  motions  flower  at 
the  folftice3,  quicker  at  the  equinoxes,  and 

that 
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that  his  infloence  was  more  or  lefs  according. 
To  thefe  phsenomena  they  afligned  various 
chara<5teriftic  marks.  Having  adopted  hie- 
roglyphics, which  fpeak  by  fymbols,  only, 
they,  by  turns,  painted  the  Sun  as  a  child, 
a  man  grown,  and  an  old  man,  fometim^ 
joyful,  fometimes  fad,  or  refplendentMa 
light;  by  which  the  priefts  underflood  his 
aftronomical  afpecSls,  or  phyfical  efRdtsw 
Accuftomed  to  behold  thefe  figures  oii  their 
temples,  the  vulgar  forgot  the  fymbol,  and 
adored  them  as  Deities.  Macrobius,  initiated 
in  the  myfteries  of  this  antient  religion,  thus 
unveils  them^r^;  *•  To  mark  the  fliorteft 
•*  day  in  the  year,  the  Egyptians,  at  the 
**  winter  folftice,  take  the  fymbol  of  the 
•*  Sun  from  the  fandruary,  under  the  -form 
'•  of  a  child;  whom,  growing  rapidly^  at -the 
*•  vernal  equinox,  they  reprefentasayouth; 
"  and,  mature  at  the  fummer  folftice,  th^ 
**  give  him  a  full  face  with  a  long  beard. 
•'  At  laft  they  depiA  him  as  an  old  man,,  to 
"  fignify  his  decline.^*  Adopted,  no  doubt, 
before  the  invention  of  writing,  thefe  em- 
blems,  preferved   by  the  priefts,   cxprelTed 

(r)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib,  i. 

the 
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the  four  ages  of  the  Siin^    and   ieafons  oT 
ihc  year* 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Egyptians  meant 
by  the  nanfie  Ammon,  fo  famous  in  anti- 
quity.. Amoun,  fgys  Plutarch  (^),  whence 
we  derive  Anunon,  is  the  Egyptian  name  for 
Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  adored 
ati  Thebes,  which -the  fkcred  books  call 
HanuxioDno,  the  pofTefiion  .  of  Hammon, 
and  the  feptuagint  (/)  the  city  of  Anunon. 
^^ .  Thp  inhabitants  of  Thebes  hold  the  ram 
^/^^to  be  facred>  and  eat  not  his  flefh;  yet^ 
•*-  on. the  annual  fcftival  of  Jupiter,  they  be- 
•^  head,  and  fk^,  the  ram,  with  which  they 
•*  coyer. the  ftatue  of  the  God{z^)."  The 
ffkifSLidng  of  thi« .  ceremony  we  are  taught 
by  Proclus  (x),  who  fays,  the  Egyptians 
hqld.  the  ram  in  veneration,  and  becaufe 
this  fign,  the  firft  of  the  Zodiac,  prefaged 
£mx^Sj  ^uf^bius  adds,   the  fymbol  indicated 

(s)-  De  Ifidc  €t  Ofiride.      Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
alfc>  give  Jupiter  the  furname  of  Ammon. 

(f)  Ezekiel,  cap.  30.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  call 
it  £)/i^^//V,  the  city  of  Jupiter- 

(u)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

(«)  Proclus  in  Timxum* 

5  the 
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the  conjundlion  of  the  Sun   and  Moon  in 
the  ram  {y}. 

>  You  rescoUed:,  Sir,  what  the  cereniony.was 
the  priefts  of  Ammon  obferved  whep  they 
^nfulted  the. Oracle.  Faithful  followers  of 
the  opinions  of  their  forefathers,  who  figured 
the  Sun  making  a  voyage  in  a  fliip,  they  borcj^ 
in  a  boat,,  the  ftatue  of  the  god,  formed  ofi 
precious  ftones,  and  having  a  ram's  head. 
Authorities  and  fadls,  fo  numerous,  demon- 
ftrate  that  Amnion,  among  the  Egyptian 
Aftronorners,  reprefcnted  the  Sun,  in  which 
&nf^  Diodorus  might  fey  Ofiris  and  Ammon 
are  the  fanae:(2;).  Yet.  thefe  two  names  do 
not  denojje.^the  fanae  *  |^basnomena ;  the  firft 
6gni£ed  the  5un  to  be  the  Author  of  Time, 
the  fecond  announced  Spring,  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  agronomical  year,  under 
the  fign  of  the  ram,. which  was  meant  by  the 
iymbolical  figure  of  the  deity,.  The  word 
Amoun,  formed  i  from. :  Am-ouein  {a) ,  ref- 
plendent,  indicated  1^.  defired  eifedts  which 

(y)  Eufeb.  de  Prep.  Evangel,  lib.  J.      ' 

(z)  Lib.  I. 

{a)  Jablonlki,  torn*  !•       •  - 

'>  ^  '    the 
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Ae  Sun  produced  when  at  the  Equatdf  j  aS 
kngthened  days,  fuperiour  light,  and^  par- 
ticularly, the  prefegff  of  inundation  and 
plenty^ 

The  priefts  were  accuflomed  to  aflbciatc 
Hercules  in  thi^  worfliip.     At  the  feaft  of 
Aramon,  after  covering  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter 
with  the  fkin  of  the  ram,  they  placed  near 
this    lymbolical    deity    the   idol   of   Her- 
cules (^),    which,   in  their  langliiage,    they 
called  DJom,  or  DJhm[c)f  ftren^th,  which 
charadterifed  the  power  of  the  Sun  when  at 
the  equinoctial .     According  to  Plutarch  {d)y 
they  alfo  faid  Hercules,  placed  in  the  Sun, 
turned  with  it$     which   has  not    efcaped 
Macrobius  {e).     "  The  very  name  of  Her- 
**  cules  (^Hfaiikng)  fhews  it  meant  the  Sun. 
•«  *Hoa^  figniiies  air,    and    Kx*©^  fplendor, 
**  for  what  is  the  fplendor  of  the  air  but 
"  that  illumination  jit  receives  from  the  Sun, 
**  by  whofe  departure  it  is  left  in  profound 

•'  darknefs  ?'*     Hence  the  fanciful  allegories 

• 

{b)  Herod,  lib.  X. 
(<:)  Jabbnflci,  torn.  I. 
(<i)  Plut-delfideetOfiride. 
(«)  Macrob.  Saturpal.  lib.  i. 
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of  the  Greeks  which  atteft  that  the  twelve 
labours  of  the  Hero  allude  to  the  Sun  pafling 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiack,  during  his 
annual  revolution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Vol.  11.  Z  LETTER 
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OF    H0RU8,.   A    SYMBOLICAl    DEITY. 

T&e  hawk  was  afymbol  ofHorus^  as  well  as  of 
Ofiris^  to  whom  Jimilaf  attributes  were  fre^ 
quently  afcribed }  his  throne  fupported  by  lions ^ 
hecaufe  he  reprefented  the  Sun  at  the  Summer 
foljiice  :  his  education  at  Butis^  on  the  banks  of 
the  grand  lake,  denoted  his  power  in  attraBing 
vapours,  which  fell  in  dews  on  the  earth*, 
his  viSiory  over  Typhon  Jignijied  the  good 
effeSls  the  Sun  produced  in  Summer^  as  inun-* 
dation,  the  expelling  the  S^uth,  and  bringing 
the  Etejiany  winds. 

To  M.   L.  M. 

GratKl  Czxt^ 
It  O  R  U  S,  a  famous  deity  of  antient  Egypt^ 
was  alfo.  Sir,  a  type  of  the  Sun.      Plutarch^ 
affirms  (/*)  the  virtue  refident  in  the  Sun^ 
while  he  moves  through  fpace,  the  Egyptians 
named  Horus,  and  the  Greeks  Apollo.   Three 

i        ■     ■'   (/)-Plut.  delfideetOfiridc.     :  ,; 

cities. 
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dfies,  named  after  this  god(^),  prOVe  t^e 
Veneration  he  was  held  in'  by  the  people  {&)* 
The  hawk  equally  fignifies  Ofiris  and  Horus, 
to  which  the  fame  attributes  were  fometimcs 
ifcribed-  In  Hermapion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on  the  obelifk 
a't  Heliopolis,  are  thefe  remarkable  words* . 
**  Horus  is  Lord  Supreme,  and  the  Author 
**  of  Time(/)/'  which  are  the  principal, 
attributes  of  Ofiris,  and,  to  appertain  to 
Horus,  it  follows  Horus  fignified  the  Sun, 
in  certain  figns :  as  we  learn  from  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  at  Claros*  '•  Know  that  the  firft 
«*  of  the  gods  is  lao,  called  the  Invifible  in 
•*  Winter,  Jupiter  in  Spring  (i)>  the  Sun  in 
*^  Summer^  and,  toward  the  end  of  Autumn, 
**  the  tender  lao*"  The  Sun  at  the  Summer 
Iblftice,  then>  by  pre-eminence,  qalled  the. 
Sun,  is  the  fame  as  Horus*  The  Egyptians 
depidted  him  borne  by  lions  (7)  becaufe  he 

(g)  Horapoll*  Hieroglyph,  lib.  i* 
.  {h)  Their  Egyptian  name  was  Gtus  of  Horus.    Tb« 
Greeks  called  them  Cities  of  Apollq. 

(i)  Ammianus  Marcellinus* 

(k)    i,  t.  Amoun.      Which  various  denominations  will 
be  explained  in  the  fequel. 

(/)  Horapoll.  Hieroglyph,  lib.  i. 

Z  2  entereii 
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entered  the  fign:  of  Leo,-  Thofc  who  prefidei, 
over  divine  thihg^  pkeed  fphinxcs,  then,  at. 
the  entrance  of  canals,  and  facred  fountainsi^ 
to  inform  the  people  of  die  approaching 
inundation.  We  learn  from  Macrobius  why 
the.  Greeks  called  Horus  Apollo,  and  he 
confirms  this  opinion.  "  In  their  myfleries 
*'  they  difcovercd,  is  an  inviolable  fecret, 
**  that  the  Sun,  entering  the  fuperior  hemif- 
'*  phere,  is  called  Apollo  (>w).'*  Thefe  are, 
concurring  proofs  that  this  emblematic  deity 
only  fignified  the  Sun  when  in  the  Summer 
figns.  This  might  lead  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  facred  fable  which  the  priefts  invented 
of  Horus,  for  they  continually  enveloped 
their  religion  in  myftery.  Phitarch  relates^ 
it  at  length  {n}:  I  flkll  only  give  an  abftraft^ 
They  affirmed  he  was  the  fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  > 
that  Typhon,  having  killed  Ofiris,  his  bro- 
ther/feized  the  kingdom ;  but  Horus,  allying 
himfelf  to  Ifis,  revenged  his  father's  death, 
drove  the  tyrant  from  the  throne,  without 
taking  hi»  life,;  and  reigned  glorioufly  in 
Egypt.     Whoever  has  travelled,  but  a  little^ 

(m)  Macrob.  Saturnal;  lilw  i. 
[n)  DcIfid«ctOfiridr. 

through 
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!&fough  this  coujitry,  will  obfcrve  pfiyfical 
phiaBhomena,  concealed  under  the  veil  of  fa- 
ble. The  wind  Khamiin  often  is  very  dc- 
^ruftive  in  fprine,  raifing  vortices  of  fcorch- 
ing  fands  which  fufFocate  travellers,  cloud 
the  air,  and  hide  the  face  of  the  fun,  fo  that 
the  earth,  fometimes,  remains  plunged  in 
4arkncfs.  Here  are  the  death  of  Ofiris,  and 
the  reign  of  Typhon.  Thefe  tempefts  ufual- 
ly  happen  in  the  months  gf  February,  March, 
and  April ;  but  are  diffipated  when  the  fun 
lapproaches  Leo,  becaufe  if  changes  the  at- 
iliofphere,  ancj  brings  the  Etefian  winds 
which  difpel  unwholfome  vapours,  and 
maintain  coolnefs,  and  falubrity,  under  a 
fiery  fky.  This  is  the  triumph  pf  Horus 
over  Typhon,  and  this  bis  ^glorious  reign. 
Naturalifts,  obferving  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  this  atmofphere,  allied  her  to  the 
god  to  chafe  the  ufurper  from  the  throne. 
Confidering  Ofiris  as  father  of  time,  the 
priefts  gave  Horus,  who  reigned  three  months 
in  the  year,  the  title  of  his  fon,  This  I 
think  tQ  be  the  natural  way  of  explaining  the 
allegory,  IVIen  of  learning  muft  hay?  unr 
derftood  a  language  farniliar  to  thero  \  the 
populace,  -  onlyj  whq  fa\y  not  beyond  the 
Z  3  furface. 
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furface,  could  regard  thefe  allegoric  per** 
fonages  as  real  gods,  and  decree  them  pray- 
ers and  facrifices.  Jablonfki  (':?),  interpret- 
ing the  epithet  Arueri,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  Horus,  fays  it  fignified  effe<ftive 
virtue;  which  expreflion  perfedly  charac- 
terizes the  phsenomena  that  happen  during 
the  reign  of  this  god  in  Egypt,  where  the 
fun  difplays  all  his  power,  in  fummer,  fwel- 
ling  the  waters  by  the  vapours  he  has  at- 
trafted,  that  are  driven  among  the  Abyf- 
(inian  mountains,  and  requiting  the  hufband- 
man  with  the  riches  of  agriculture^  That 
they  ihoiiid  honour  hirtx.with  the  name  of 
Arueri,  to  indicate  thpfd  aufpicious  effedtSj 
was  natural, 

I  have  the  honour  to  bei  5cc, 
...  («;  Tom  J. 
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LETTER      XXII. 

OF    THE    CELESTIAL    SERAPIS. 

Serapis  adored  under  the  Ptolemies,  isxho  built  a ' 
Jiately  temple  mBomur  of  htm ;  though  this 
deity  was  worjhipped  in  Egypt  before  their 
reign,  end  originated  en  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  I  was  an  emblem  <f  the  fun  in  autumn  : 
named  invifble  becaufe  of  the  jhortnefs  of  the 
■  day^  in  the  north :  was  the  Pluto  of  the 
Qreeks^  but  divejied  of  their  poetical  fables. 

To  M.   L,  ML. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  HE  Ptolemies  bringing  from  Sinope,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  to  Alexandria,  the  ftatue  of 
a  god,  that  arriving  was  called  Serapis, 
propagated  his  worfhip  throughout  Egypt. 
.The  ftately  temple  they  built  in  his  honour, 
which  vied  in  grandeur  with  the  capitol, 
the  beauty  of  its  ornaments,  majeftic  archi- 
tedture,  feftivals,  and  the  pompous  ceremoni98 
they  inftituted,  attracted  the  popular  vcnera- 

Z  4  tion 
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tion  to  this  new  deity.  Serapis,  the  god  of 
the  court,  almoft  obliterated  thofe  of  the  an-? 
cient  Egyptians.  Provinces  contended  tq 
build  him  temples,  and  burn  incenfe  on  his 
altars ;  to  which  celebrity  we  muft  attribute 
the  opinion  of  writers,  who  pretend  his  wor- 
ihip  was  here  introduced  ^y  the  Ptplemies^ 
and,  till  then  unknown ;  |br  v^iQ\]i$  pafTages 
from  better  informed  hiilorians  d^monftrate 
the  reverfe^  Plutarch  (/)  introduces  a  man 
who  tells  Alexander  the  Great,  Serapis  has 
appeared  to  me,  broken  my  chains,  and  fent 
me  to  thee.  The  Athenians,  haying  decreed 
the  honors  of  Bacchus  to  this  conqueror, 
Diogenes  exclaimed,  let  me  then  be  Sera- 
pis (y)  ;  which  paffagcs  prove  this  deity  was 
known  befor^  the  Ptolemies.  Authors  inform 
us  he  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  ISTile, 
Several  temples  of  Serapis  are  feen  in  Egypt, 
fays  Paufanias  (r).  Alexandria  poflefles  the 
moft  magnificent,  the  moft  ancient  is  at 
Memphis.  Tacitus,  whofe  teftimony  can- 
not be  queftioned,    mentioning  the  god  of 


{p)  Plut.  in  vita  Alexand. 

(q)  Diog.  Laert.  in  vita  Diogenes. 

(r)  Paufanias  in  Atticis. 


Sinope^ 
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SInope,  tmnfported  to  Alexandria,  thus 
fpeaks(x):  "  A  temple,  worthy  the  gran- 
^*  deur  of  the  city,  was  built  at  Racho- 
**  tis  (/),  where  had  been  an  ancient  cha- 
*'  pel  confecrated  to  Serapis  and  Ifis."  Thefe 
authorities  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  and  we  alfo 
learn  from  hiftory  he  was,  in  fomc  refpedts, 
the  Greek  Pluto,  and  one  of  the  fymbols  of 
the  fun,  ^?  When  the  god  of  SinQpe(«)  was 
**  traniported  to  Alexandria,  the  interpreter 
**  Timotheus,  and  Manetho  Sebennytus  con- 
*^  jedtured,  behplding  the  Gerbcrus  and  Dra- 
^'  gon  which  adorned  his  ftatue,  that  it  re- 
"  prefented  Pluto,  and  perfuaded  Ptolemy 
^^  this  god  and  Serapis  were  the  fame,  tho' 
**  not  fo  called  in  the  country  whence  he 
f  •  had  been  brought.  On  his  arrival,  thcrc- 
*'  fore,  he  was  named  Serapis,  for  thus  the 
**  Egyptians  call  Pluto/*  Yet  we  muft  not 
fuppoife  the  Egyptian  Pluto,  like  the  Gre* 

(s)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  4. 

({)  A  fmall  place,  inhabited  by  fifhermen  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  l^ut,  ^tcrward,  a  confiderable  fuburb  of  Alex^ 
andria,  where,  at  prcfcnt,  is  a  hill  of  rubbifb,  near  a  hur^- 
Afed  feet  high,  unJer  which  fhe  teniple  lies  buried, 

(«;  hut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

cian. 


cian,  wai^  the  king  of  Hell,  of  ghofts,  and 
judge  of  the  dead ;  this  dodtrine  took  birth 
in  Greece,  and  was  unknown,  at  Memphis. 
Porphyry  (x)  .tells  us,  *'  The  priefts  of 
^*  Egypt  by  Pluto  underftand  the  fun,  near 
**  the  winter  folftice,  when,  remaining  under 
**  the  earth,  he  traverfed  and  enlightened 
**  an  unknown  world*"-  For  this  reafon 
Callifthenes  calls  Serapis  the  invifible 
god  of  Sinope ;  and  Julian,  fpeaking  of  Plu- 
to, fays>  "  Plato  affirms  the  fublime  fouls 
"  of  virtuous  men  are  borne  before  this  god, 
•*  whom  we,  alfo,  naijic  Serapis^^ '  becaufc  he 
''  is  invifible(;f)/' 

They  called  him  inyifible  becgufe  the  {im% 
near  the  winter  Iblftice,  remains  longer  con- 
cealed, and  feems  in  hafte  to  hide  himfelf 
from  the  northern  nations  ;  and  they  depic- 
ted him  under  two  different  colours,  now 
luminous,  an4  now  dark  blue,  to  indicate 
his  abode  fix  months  in  the  northern, 
and  fix  in  the  fbuthern,  hemifphere  (z). 
The  firfl  was  called  Amoun,  fparkling,  oc 

(x)  Porphyr.  apud  Eufeb.  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  3. 

(y)  Julian.  Orat.  4. 

(z)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  X, 


"pp 


er 
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upper;  the  fecond  Serapis,  or  lower.  Such 
are  the  moft  probable  opinions  refpefting 
this  emblematical  deity,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  ancients  and  Jablonfki -:  perhaps  the  an- 
cient philofophers  of  Greece  meant  by  Pluto 
the  fun  in. winter,  but  the  inventive  poets 
made  him  the  monarch  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 


t  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXIII, 

OF    HARPOORATES. 

JJarpocrates  was  a  fitnbol  of  the  fun  at  the  vfin^ 
terfoljlice^  in  Egypt ^  and  the  god  of  flence 
in  Greece.     7he  priejls  figured  him  with  his 

feet  joinedy  fo  as  fc(frce(y  to  be  able  to  iDalk^ 
as  an  emblem  of  the  fiow,  and  almofi  infen^ 

Jible^  motion  of  the  fun  at  the  tropic  ofCa-^ 
tricorn.     ^hey  feated  him  on  the  fiower  of 
the  lotus  ^  becaufe  it  blojfoms  at  the  end  ^ 
autumn. 


To  M.  L,  M, 


Grand  Cairo, 


MaCROBIUS  tells  qs  the  Egyptians 
took  the  femhlancc  of  the  fun  from  the 
findtuary,  under  the  form  of  a  child,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  people  the  fhorteft  day;  which 
emblematic  deity  was  called  Harpocrates  [a)^ 
The  Greeks  made  him  the  god  of  iilence  y 

(a)  Saturnal.  lih.  i, 

becaufe 
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bccaufe  he  was  born  with  one  of  his  fingers  pm 
his  mouth,  Ifis  was  delivered  of  the  tender 
Harpocrates  at  the  winter  folftice  (^).  This 
Egyptian  name  fignifies  lzait{c),  and  he  was 
depided  with  this  defedt  to  indicate  the  flow^ 
and  almoft  infeniibley  motion  of  the  fun  at 
the  tropic.  The  two  feet  of  Harpocrates 
were  joined  £o  2:s  to  form  but  one^  which 
the  Egyptians  meant  as  emblematic  of  the 
courfe  of  the  fun,  at  the  winter  folftice  {d)^ 
Plutarch  adds,  they  depided  him  feated  on 
the  flower  of  the  lotus  {e)  :  nor  could  they 
find  a  fymbol  more  exprcflive;  for  thisftatc-^ 
ly  lily  of  the  north,  as  Herodotus  calls  it,^ 
blowed  only  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  priefts  who  veiled  the  moft  ftriking 
phenomena  of  nature  in  fable,  and  thus 
formed  an  enigmatic  theology,  faid  Jupiter 
(Ammon),  having  his  feet  at  firft  joined  to- 
gether, could  not  walk  freely,  and  was  fa 
afhamed  of  the  infirmity  that  he  lived  in  fo- 
litude.  Ifis,  forry  at  his  diiafter,  by  fepa- 
rating,  reftpred  him  the  ufe  of  his  legs.     In 

{b)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  OfiriJc. 

(c)  Jablonfki  Pantheon  Eeyptlacum,  torn.  I. 

{d)  Horapoll.  Fllcroglyphica,  lib.  2. 

CO  Plut*  de  lude  &  Oilridc. 

this 
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<his  allegory  wc  perceive  Harpocrates,  or 
the  fun,  ftatioriary  at  the  winter  folftlce; 
iand,  after  the  operation  of  Ifis,  Ammon  (the 
fun),  advancing  more  rapidly^  when  arrived 
at  the  Equator. 

'  The  Egyptians  were  hot  the  only  people 
who  expreffed  themfelves  by  fymbols^  all 
ancient  nations,  especially  in  the  infancy  of 
language,  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  ufe  of 
parables  and  allegories :  before  the  inventioil 
of  letters,  objdfts  were  rieceflary  to  fpeak  to 
the  mind ;  and  the  metaphors  fo  often  em* 
ployed  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  prove  their 
antiquity.  *^  The  Paphlagonians  faid  the 
**  fun  flept  in  winter,  and  waked  in  fum* 
**  mer ;  and  the  Phrygians  that  he  was  en- 
^*  chained  in  winter,  and  walked  free  from 
•^  fetters  in  the  fpring  ffj/' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 


(/)  Plut.  de  Ifids  ct  Ouride. 
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LETTER     XXIV, 

•    ■      '  '     i     /  ' 

t^j       .    *    .  ■ 

MENDES    A    SYMBOL    OF  .  TH^i    SUN.       ' 

Mendes  probably  the  Jirji  emblem  of  the  Jun, 
Jignifytng  its  produStive  virtue.  The  goat 
confe crated  to  him  as  the  mojl  prolijic  of  ant-' 
mats.  The  priejis  initiated^  The  phallus^ 
an  emblem  of  generation y  worn  on  their  ha^ 
bitSy  and  adorned  the  Jlatues  of  their  a- 
ther  deities:  improperly  named  Fan  by  thfi 
Greeks. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  He  God  I  am  going.to  fpeakof.  Sir,  was; 
apparently,  the  firft  fymbol  of  the  fun.  The 
Jpgyptians,  finding  they  were  indebted  to  him 
for  the  richnefs  of  their  country  and  inunda- 
tion, that  his  beneficent  bearns,  which  gave 
health  and  life  to  all  nature,  made  the  plants 
fprout,  and  ripened  ,tlie  h^rveft,  held  the 
fun  to  be  the  fir  ft:  fource  of  fertility,  and 
adored  him  by  the  name  ^of  Mendes,  which 
^  fignifies 
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fignifics  moft  fruitful  {g).  That  his  produc- 
tive power  might  plainly  be  denoted,  they 
confecrated  the  goat  to  hini,  the  living  image 
of  the  god  it  reprefented,  and  fed  it  in  the 
temple  of  Mendes,  The  people  of  the 
Mendefian  province  held  feftivals  in  its  ho- 
nour,  wore  mourning  at  its  death,  and  paid 
it  veneration  fo  extraordinary  that  decency 
will  not  permit  me  to  cite  what  Herodotus, 
Pindar,  Plutarch,  and  others,  have  written. 
So  much  may  fuperftition  bewilder  feeble  hu- 
manity !  The  father  of  hiftory  {/j),  deceived 
by  this  adoration,  fuppofed  Mendes  really 
lignified  a  goat,  and  feveral  of  the  Greek 
writers  have  adopted  the  error.  Others 
have  found  and  remarked  that  Mendes  was 
the  fyrpbolic  deity  of  fecundity;  the  goat 
its  living  emblem,  and  the  fun  the  princi- 
ple, Suidas  afferts,  **  The  Egyptians^  adore 
<*  the  goat  becaufe  it  is  confecrated  to  gene- 
<*  rative  virtue  (/)."  Diodprus  (>f)  and  Ho* 
rapoUo  (/)  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 

U)  Jablonfki,  Pinthcon  Egyptiacum,  torn.  I 

(h)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

[i)  Suidas  fub  voce  Mendes. 

(k)  Diod.  lib.  K 

(/)  Hieroglyph.  lib.  $. 

The 
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Th6  Greeks  piifhired  Paii  with  horns,  and 
tiie  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat;  and  fiippofed  an 
krialogy  between  him  and  the  Egyptian  god, 
Wherefore  tHey  tailed  Mfendes  Pan,  and  the 
city  of  Chemtnis  Panbpolis,  nbw  Achmim, 
where  Mciides  had  a  templfe.  This  refem- 
blanfce  waS  but  ajpparent ;  Fan,  the  guar- 
dian of  Woods,  caverns,  arid  mountains,  was 
a  demi-god,  while  that  of  Egypt  wa^  in  the 
number  of  thfe  eight  jgrknd  deities.  "  Her- 
"  culesi  Bacchus^  and  Pan(?»j  have  lately 
**  been  received  in  the  temples  of  Greece. 
**  Pah  (i.  e.  Mehdes)  is  the  moft  ancient  of 
"  the  eight  grand  gods  of  Egypt."—"  The 
•*  Egyptians  hdrioiir  Pan  («)  With  a  parti- 
**  cUlar  worfhip,  his  ftatufc  is  in  moft  of 
-**  their  temples,  arid  thfe  priefts  who  fucceed 
••*  to  the  facred  office  are  firft  initiated  into 
^*  his  myftcritsi" 

Thefe  paffages  authorize  us  to  fuppofe 
Mendes  the  fifft  emblem  of  the  fun,  and  this 
is  but  rational ;  for,  before  aftronomers  had 
imagined  the  tropics,  the  equator,  and  ob- 
fcrved  the  various  phoenomena  produced  by 

(m)  Herodotus. 

(«)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I. 

Vol.  IL  A  a  the 
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the  fan's  itvdutioht  tfce  Egyptialis  muft 
have  remarked  his  produdive  virtue.  Fully 
to  depidt  it  they  ci^ted  an  emblematic  deity 
and  named  iiim  Mendes>  mod  prolific,  -  of 
xyhich  the  goat  was  the  image ;  for  this  rca- 
fon  Diodonis  {o)  declares  Mendes  aifd  Ofim 
aiie  the  fame;  and^  in  faft,  they  both  dc^ 
noted  the  fun,  but  each  meant  difkmit  at- 
tributes. What  gives  ,this  truth  a  AsrAer 
degree  of  evidence  is  that  the  pliiaUu^,  tiatt 
fymbol  of  generation,  and,  ^^cially,  of 
Mendes,  adorned  all  the  deities  I  have  fpo^ 
ken  of,  and  the  facerdgtal  habits  o£  the 
priefts. 

I  have  enurnerated  the  various  denomina- 
tions under  w^hich  the  fun  was  adored  in  an-- 
cient  Egypt :  by  the  famous  name  of  Ofim 
they  held  him  to  be  the  author  of  time ;  Am- 
nion marked  his  pafTage  to  the  equator,  an- 
nounced ipring  and  reviving  light ;  Hercules 
denoted  his  benevolent  power ;  the  glorious 
reign  of  Horus  meant  the  fummer  figns,  and 
informed  the  people  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
fouth  winds,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  inun- 
dation ;  Sefapis  fignified*  his  return  from'  the 

(<?)  Lib.  !• 

Equinodial 
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Equinodlial  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  y  Har- 
pocrates  the  flownefs  of  his  courfe,  when  at 
the  winter  folftice;  and>  jaftly,  Mendes  was 
the  fymbbl  of  his  generative  virtue.  From 
thefe  attributes,  thus  perfonified,  the  priefts 
formed  a  fabulous  theology;  which,  the  peo- 
ple, holding  thi&facred,;  Avere  led  .to  wqrfl^ip 
chimericaj  gods.  I  (hall  next  ;Q)eak  of  liis  and 
the  correipondept  deities :  yqu  will  tyisy 
where  find  the  fame  iyftem,  and  perceive  jthe 
priefts  ftudying  ijati^re,  af^ronpoiyi  obferving 
phyiical  e£Eeds,  and  veiling  thcit  difcoverles^ 
from  the  vulgar* 

.   I  have  the  honour  to  be^  ^» 


A  a  a  h^  T« 
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LETTER     XXV. 

OF     ISIS    OR     THE    MOON. 

^be  Egyptians  Jirfi  adored  the  moon  under  bet' 

proper  name  toh^  which  worjhip,  brought  t4 

Greece^  gave:  birth  to  the  fable  oflo.     Ob^ 

ferving  her  infiuence^  they  named  her  Ifis^ 

the  cdufe  of  plenty ^  dnd  attributed  the  inun-^ 

dation  to  the  tears  of  the  deity ^  /*  e.  the  dew 

ef  which  jhe  was  the  reputed  mother.     The 

Copts  fill  pretend  the  dew^  during  the  foU 

fice^  ferments  the  Wdters,  and  indkes  them 

overfow. 

To  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Cairo/ 

X  HE  Egyptians  were  unbounded  in  their 
veneration  for  the  Moon  >  which,  from  the 
higheft  antiquity,  they  honoured  as  the  queen 
of  Heaven  (/>).  They  iirft  adored  her  undey 
her  proper  name  of  loh  [q).     Inachus,  the 

{p)  Jeremiah. 

(?),J4>lonfki,  Pantheon  ^gyjjt,  torn,  H. 
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^rfl:  king  of  Argos,  brought  this  worfhip 
into  Greece,  one  hunHred  and  twepty  years 
before  Mo{e$  frjp  *•  The  cow  is  there/* 
fays  Euftathius  f/J,  -*^  the  fymbol  of  lo,  pf 
^^  the  Moon ;  for,  in  the  Argive  toijgue,  th^ 
"  Moon  is  called  lo," — ^'^  The  Greeks 
^*  now  call  the  Moojtj  lo,  in  a  bidden  and 
»*  myfti^al  fcnfcftj/'  After  the  Grecian 
language  had  prevaijed  over  the  Egyptian, 
this  forgotten  name  appeared  myflical,  and 
was  only  ufed  within  the  teinples,  where 
they  preferved  the  origin  of  ancient  religions  i 
therefore  Malala  calls  it  myftical. 

Attached  to  the  obfervation  of  the  phae- 
nomena  of  nature,  the  priefts  of  Egypt, 
remarking  the  ^^^n  had  an  immediate  iii^ 
fluence  on  the  atmpfpherc,  wind,  and  rain, 
held  her,  as  well  as  the  Sun^  to  be  the  Source 
pf  the  inundation,  and,  feeking  a  charadteriftic 
epithet,  named  her  Ifis,  which,  in  Egyptian^ 
fignifies  the  caufe  of  abundance  («).  This 
happened  three  hundred  and   twenty  years 

(r)  Jablonfki  ubi  fupra* 

(f)  Comment,  in  Dionyf.  Perieget. 

(t)'  Chronolog.  Johannis  Malalae. 

(u)  Jablonfki,  P^ntheofi  ^gyptiacum^  tqm.  Ilf 

A  a  3  after 
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after  the  cleparttire  6f  t^  Ifi^lites,  at  which 

fime  thqr  gave  the  Sili^and  Moou  forriamei 

prop»  to  fix  theif  cUfdoveFics,  ind  pr€(tM  a 

new  thcdogy  to  the  people.     The  OFigin  of 

the  Grecian  fabk  timtt:  be  attributed  to  this 

change,  which  makes  lo  crofs  the  ie»,  me- 

tamdrpho&d  iiito  a  cow,  and  condtidls  her 

to  Egypt,  where  fhe  receives  the  ftame  (3f 

Ifis.      Lucian,    perfcftly  inftru<fted  in  Jtn- 

cient  mythology,  makes^  Jifpiter  fpeak  thus. 

^*  Condudt  lo  to   the  banks  of  the   Nile, 

•*  acrofs  the  fea;    let  hef  become  Ifis,  the 

**  goddefs  of  the   Egypfialis,    augment  the 

•^  waters  of  the  river,-  and  Ict'Ioofe  the 

^  winds."    The  moll  important  evfent  of  the 

Country  being  the  incrca'f^  of  the  Nile,  oil 

which  the  exiftence  of  the  nation  depended, 

they  irtoft  carefully  fought  its  caufe.     The 

pridls,  initiated  in  the  myfteries,  that  is  to 

fay,  inftnidcd  in  the  natural  fcnfe  of  allegories 

With   vfhith  they  amufed  vulgar  credulity, 

knew  all  that  related  to  the  inundation,  and 

the  figns  by  which  they  might  judge  whether 

it  would  be  more  or  lefs  favourable.     Their 

intimate  connedtion  with  the  Ethiopians  had 

procured  them  moft  vftloable  information, 

3  which 
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which  they  kept  among  thcmfelves.  "  The 
•*  heavy  rains,  which  fall  in  Summer,  fwell 
^*  the  Nile,  as  Ariftotle  and  Eudoxus  aferm, 
"  who  fay  they  received  this  Information 
**  from  the  Egyptian  prieft's  (x),"  They  alfo 
knew  thefe  rains  were  occafioned  by  tjic 
north  winds.  "  The  rains  of  Abyflinia  are 
"  attributed  to  the  Etefian  winds,  whipi^ 
**  drive  the  northern  clouds  '  thither  ^^^y.*' 
The  learned  were  not  ignorant  of  th^fe  merely 
phyfical  efFedts;  but,  that  they  migtit  hold 
the  people  in  fubjedion,  they  invplved'  thcrn 
in  myftery,  which  they  themfelves  only  un-; 
derftood. 

The  vulture,  the  fymbol  of  Ifis,  denote4 
jfhe  had  the  power  to  engender,  and  let  loofe, 
the  winds.  The  Nile  began  to  inpreafe  at 
the  new  Moon  after  the  folftice,  wherefore^ 
the  priefts,  holding  this  planet  to  be  thV  mo- 
ther of  the  vi^inds,  decreed  ber  the  honoyr  [z). 
•*  Ifis  is  the  genius  of  the  Nile(tf).  The 
**  fiftrum  fhe  holds  in  her  right  hand  fignified 

(x)  Euftath.  in  04yfs,  IV. 

(y)  Pliny,  lib.  5.    Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  I. 

(z)  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  3, 

{a)  Scrvius  in  iEneid,  lib.  8.         . 

A  a  4  **  the 
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f*  the  incrcafe  and  flooding  of  the  waters^ 
••  the  vafe  in  her  left  their  abundance  in  the 
•*  canals."    Ten^ples  were  eredked  to  her,  in 
various  provinces,  and  fhe  had  every  wherq 
altars,  and  priefl;;.     Euilathius,  the  gram- 
marian, fays  Cophtos  is  a  c^ty  of  the  Thebais, 
where  lo  is  adored  by  the  name  of  Ifi§ ;  they 
celebrate  the  iricreafe  of  the  Nile  with  the 
fiftnmi  in  thefe  feftivals.     The  people,  ac- 
cording  to   the  allegoric    language  of  the 
priefts,  think  they  owe  this  bcne^t  to  the 
tears  of  the  deity.      According  to  Paufanius, 
the  Egyptians  were  perfuaded  the  tears  of 
Ifis  JCugmented  the  Nile,  and  piade  ;t  over- 
flow the  fields,    of  which  fuperftition  the 
Copts  are  not  yet  cured;    they  ftill  fay  a 
dew  falls  ^t  the  folftice,  which  ferments  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  produces  the  flood. 
Is  not  this  dew  the  tears  of  the  goddefs,  fo 
famous  among  their  forefather?  ?    They  in- 
tended tp  eftablifh  an  ^^alogy  between  the 
phaenomena  attending  the  courfe  of  the  Moon 
and  thofe   of  the  inundation.     *f  They  fay 
*^  the  degrees  of  the  (slcvation  of  the  waters 
**  anfwer  to  the  phafes  of  the  Moon  ^  that  at 
<^  Elephantina  they  rife  to  twenty-eight  cu- 

'*  hits. 
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f5  bits,  correfponding  to  the  days  of  her 
ff  revolution ;  that  at  Mendes,  where  the  in- 

V  creafe  is  leaft,  they  approach  fevcn  cubits, 

V  equal  to  the  days  of  the  firft  quarter;  and 
"  that  the  mean  point  of  the  increafe  at 
f*  Memphis  is  fourteen  cubits,  correfponding 
f  •  to  the  full  Moon  fij"  Here  we  fee  with 
what  attention  they  fought  for  c^ules  which 
Jiad  any  relation  to  an  event,  fo  interefting  to 
public  felicity. 

Having  nanied  the  Moon  Jfis,  or  the  caufe 
pf  abundance,  the  Egyptians  beftowed  this 
epithet  oji  the  earthy  aS  the  mother  of  fruits, 
^acrobiu?  fays.  It  is  knpwn  that  Ofiri§  is 
^e  Suq,  and  Ifis  fcj  ^he  Eayth,  f  *  Ifis,  in  the 
f ^  Egyptiaji  tongue,  denotes  the  Earth  f'JJ.'' 
Thus  .CQnfidered,  fhe  has  great  affinity  with 
the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  declares 
her  to  be  the  fame  deity  fej.  But,  not  to. 
wander  from  the  Egyptian  theology,  this^ 
denomination  muft  not  be  extended  to  the 
globe  in  gejieraL      Plutarch,   perfectly  in^ 

(i)  Plutarch  de  Ifide  et  Ofirlde, 

(c)  Saturnalia,  lib.  i, 

(d)  Servius  in  ^nf  id,  lib.  8* 
(f)  Lib.  Z. 

.    .      ,  formed. 
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formed,  tells  us  the  priefts  beftowod  the  nanie 
of  Ids  only  on  that  part  of  £g}'pt  which  the 
Nile  waters,  alluding  to  its  fecundity;  and 
^dds  that,  in  facred  language,  the  inundation 
was  called  the  marriage  of  Ofiris  with  Ifis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER      XXVI. 

OF     THE     STAR     SOTHIS. 

&Dme  ^writers  call  Sotbis  Tfisj  hut  this  Jiar^ 
called  Sirius  by  the  Greeks ^  and  Canicula  by, 
the  LatinSj  was  only  confecrated  to  that 
goddefs.  ^he  Egyptians  formed  two  periods^ 
dated  at  the  rijing  of  this  far.  Their  great 
veneration  for  tt  proceeded  from  their  being 
abky  at  the  ti?ne  of  its  heliacal  rifng^  to  dc^ 
t ermine  the  height  of  the  inundation*^  whence 
they  named  it  thejlar  which  makes  ihe  waters 
increafe.     , 

To  M.  L-  M. 

Grand  Cairo.  . 
Astronomers,  having  obferved  the 
courfe  of  Sothis,  and  the  relation  it  had  to 
Ifis  and  the  inundation,  propofcd  this  ftar  as 
an  objcdt  of  veneration,  and  confecrated  it 
by  religion.  Its  fame  was  fuch  that  feveral 
authors  have  called  it  Ifis.  *'  Ifis  is  ahb  the 
**  name  of  a  ftar ;  called  Spthis,  in  Egyptian, 
"  and  in  Greek  Aftrocyon  (A^pox^^'y)  ffj.''^^ 

(f)  Horapoll.  Hi€rogl}T)h.  lib.  !•    . 

"  The 
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^*  The  Egyptians  afBrm  Sothis  and  Ifis  arp 
f^  the  fame  fgj*''  Be  thefc  opinions  as  they 
inay»  Sothis,  certainly,  was  not  Ifis,  but  merely 
the  conftellation  of  the  dog,  and,  particularly, 
the  ftar  Sirius.  The  Egyptians  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year  from  hx§ 
rifing.  **  The  ftar  which  the  Grepks  call 
••  Sirius,  and  the  dog  ftar,  the  Egyptians 
*•  name  Sothis.  The  conftellation  of  Orion 
**  and  the  dog  are  qpnfccrated  to  Horus  and 
^'  Ifis  fij"  Thopn  the  aftronomer  fupports 
this  opinion  fij.  **  Sirius  rifes  about  eleven 
*^  at  night,  at  which  time  the  Egyptian  year 
*^  begins,  and  his  rifing  has  been  confecrated 

•*  to  Ifis/' ^*  Aquarius  is  not  at  Mem- 

^*  phis,  as  at  Rome,  the  beginning  of  the 
**  year,  but  Cancer,  near  which  fign  is 
•*  Sothis,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  dog. 
'*  The  firft  day  of  the  Egyptian  month, 
**  and,  according  to  them,  of  the  crea- 
**  tion  of  the  world,  is  the  rifing  of  thi^ 
<^  ftar  (k):"'—. — '*  Antiquity  afligns  the  lion 

(^)  Damafius  in  vita  Ifidori, 
\h)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride, 
^'i)  Theon.  in  A«ati  Phaenotn. 
[k)  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nympharum. 

ff  and 
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«*  arid  the  crab  to  thtf  Siin  and  Moon,  becaufe 
**  they  were  under  thofe  fignsi  at  the  crea- 
*«  tidn  fiji"  Tbefe  kft  words  may  bfe  fup-. 
pofed  to  mark  the  time  when  men,  after 
numerous  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  the 
celeftial  bodies,  formed  their  difcoveries  into 
one  dodrindl  fyftem,  which  they  called 
Aftronomy,  and  dated  the  creation  from  that 
cpocha.  Were  thi$  conjedhire  true  it  would 
prove  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  moft  antient 
of  aftronomers^  for  authors  attribute  to  them 
this  allegoric  language, 

Thefe  citations^  Sir,  dcmonftrate  Sothis 
'was  not  Ifis>  but  confecrated  to  Ifis.  The 
aftronomers  have  two  periods  they  called 
SothiC,  becaufe  they  were  dated  at  the  rifin^ 
of  this  ftar.  The  firft  comprehended  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty-one  years, 
in  which  they  principally  confidcred  the 
courfe  of  the  Sun,  that,  after  this  long  revo-^ 
lution,  returned  to  the  fame  pofition  in  the 
heavens.  The  duration  of  the  fecond  was 
twenty-five  years,  and  related  to  the  courfe 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon-  They  had  obferved 
that,  after  this  fpace  of  time,  the  new  Moons 

(I)  Macrob*  Somn.  Scipionis^ 

4  began 
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began  on  the  fame  day  of  the  ye^r,  ^diottt^ 
however,  being  at  the  fame  point  <^  the 
Zodiack.  By  this  cycle^  which  included 
exadtly  three  hundred  and  nine  lunar  revolu- 
tions, they  regulated  their  feftivals,  for  they 
paid  great  attentiion  to  the  Neomeaia;. 

This  was  the  chief  of  the  reafons  which 
led  them  to  confecrate  the  dog  ftar  to  Ifis. 
They  fuppofed  this  deity  to  be  the  caufe  o£ 
the  inundation ;  and,  as  th^  could  judge  by 
the  riling  of  Sothis  how  high  the  waters 
would  be,,  they  dedicated  this  ftar  to  her» 
**  The  rifing  of  the  dog  ftar  announces,  by 
**  certain  iigns,  the  events  of  the  year  (m)^^ 
This  pafTage  mufl  be  underilood  of  the  in^ 
creafe  of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  moft  im- 
portant phsenomenon  of  Egypt*  Diodorus 
Siculus/^7?^  informs  us  the  Egyptians  called 
Sothis  the  ftar  which  made  the  waters  in« 
creafe. 

Bochart  and  Kircher,  who  knew  that  the 
Greeks  called  Sothis,  Ku&^v^  a  dog,  and  the 
Latins  Canicula,  have  pretended  this  word 
had  the  fame  fignification  in  Egyptiaa;  b.ut^ 

(m)  Horapoll,  Hieroglyph,  lib.  I. 

Jahlonfki 
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Jablonfld  (o)  has  pcrfedlly  proved  this  crro- 
jocous,  and  that  the  name  comes  from  5^?/^- 
O/V,  the  beginning  of  tinac;.  Nor  could  they 
better  deTcribe  a  ftar  at  the  riling  of  which 
they  dated  their  civil  year,  and,  all^oricaUy, 
the  creation. 

I  havfe  the  hionour  to  be,  &c. 


{f)  Pantheon  jSEgyptiaeum,  tiam.  II. 
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LETTER     XXVII. 

OF    BUBASTIS;    A    SYMBOLICAt    iJBlTV;. 

Bubaftis  highly  honoured  in  Egypt.  A  city 
bore  her  name:  aided pregAant  wotheny  and; 
therefore^  called  Diand^  and  Ilithyia,  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins:  reprefented  the  new 
moon :  had  fejiivals  on  the  third  day  of  the 
months  becau/e  the  crtjcent  then  became 'oi^ 
Jible. 

To  M.  L.  M- 

Grand  Cair6. 

The  Egyptians,  Sir,  gave  different  riamesf 
to  the  fan,  eithet  to  charadterife  its  effefts; 
or  relations  to  the  earth :  they  followed  the 
fame  method  with  the  moon.  Choeremoriy 
a  facred  writer  ttf  Egypt^  puts  this  beyond 
doubt  (pj,  **  All  that  has  been  afferted  of 
^*  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  each  religious  fable  figni-s 
**  fics  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  th« 
**  courfe  of  the  fun/' 

(/>)  Vide  Porphyrii  Epift.  ad  Anebo* 

Bubaftis 
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Bubaftis  was  the  principal  attribute  of 
■Ifis,  which  theology  perfonified,  and  made 
a  deity,  in  honour  of  whom  a  city  was  built> 
bearing  her  name,  and  a  temple  (q)^  where, 
at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  the  people  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  afTembled.  Thefymbol 
of  this  goddefs  was  a  cat,  fed  with  confe- 
crated  food  by  the  pricfts,  embalmed  at  its 
death,  and  borne  with  funeral  pomp  to  its 
deftined  tomb.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worfliip  in  various  ways,  all  little  pro- 
bable, in  my  opinion,  and  which  I  fhall  not 
recite.  The  Greeks  fay,  when  Typhon  de- 
clared war  on  the  gods,  Apollo  changed 
himfelf  to  the  vulture.  Mercury  to  the  ibis, 
and  Bubaftis  to  the  cat,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple's veneration  for  the  latter  originated  in 
this  fable;  but  they  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  thought  very  dif- 
ferently. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cat  was 
highly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman 
foldier,  inaprudently  killmg  onei  was  in^ 
ftantly  ftoned  by  the  populace. 

In  the  language  of  the  priefts,  Bubaftis 
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cafes>  har  reprefcnUitivc ;  hence  the  Gr<^9, 
who  worfliipped  the  moon  under  the  name 
of  Diana»  bcftowed  this  name  on  the  Egyp.- 
tian  deity  (r).  The  Egyptians  uttributed  to 
her  the  virtue  of  fuccouring  pregnant 
women  •  Nicarchus /^j^  proves  this  when, 
fpeaking  of  a  lady  who,  without  invoking 
her»  had  been  fafely  -delivered^  he  fays> 
**  Thus  the  fimftion  of  Bubaftis  haa  been 
"  rendered  ufelefs !  Should  women  be  brought 
^*  to  bed  like  Philaenium,  what  muft  be^ 
•*  come  of  the  goddcfs  ?" 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difcipks  of  the 
Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Di- 
ana, whom  Horace  thought  worthy  of  the 
following  lines  (/) : 

Montium  cuftos  nerncW'uinque  virgo. 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas  * 
Tcr  vocata  audis,  adimifquc  letho, 

Diva  triformis. 

Philofophers  will  feek  the  origin  of  this 
worfhip  in  the  laws  nature  has  impo£?d  on 
women,  which,  in  fome  fort,   accord  witli 

(r)  Herod,  lib.  2.  .... 

(f)  Anthologia,  lib.  i, 

(f)  Hon  lib.  III.  ode  xxit. 

J   -.  lunar 
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lunar  revolutions,  though,  with  the  poets, 
they  have  concealed  them  in  allegories. 

Not  that  there  is  a  perfedt  refemblance 
between  the  two  deities :  The  Diana  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  goddefs  of  the  woods  and 
the  chace ;  not  fo  the  Bubaftis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  firft  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
^nd  Latona ;  the  latter  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  in  the 
feftivals,  held  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  whom 
the  Greeks  alfo  called  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina,  to 
fignify  her  influence  on  child-bearing.  Under 
this  name  the  Egyp^tians  adored  her,  in  the 
city  of  Ilithyia,  near  Latopolis /^y.  **  In 
"  this  city  (x)  men,  called  Typhons,  were 
**  burned  alive,  as  Manetho  affirms,  and  their 
**  afhes  were  fcattered  to  the  winds.'' — ^ — 
^*  Amofis  (y)  abolifhed  thefe  fanguinary  fa-. 
*'  crifices,  fubftituting  wax  figures,  as  large 
"  as  life."  Herodotus  {z)  pofitively  main- 
tains the  Egyptians  were  never  guilty  of  this 

{u)  Strabp,  lib.  17,  mentions  this  city,  no  remains  of 
which  are  now  to  be  found. 

(x)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

iy)  Porphyr.  de  Abftinentii. 

{%)  Lib.  2.  The  Egyptians  fay  this  hlftorian  only 
facrificed  hogs,  calves,  oxen,  and  geefe. 

B  b  2  crime. 
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crime.  "  How,''  exclaims  he,  **  could  a 
**  people  who  reludtantly  were  brought  to 
•*  immolate  a  few  animals,  flied  human  blood 
**  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ?"  Teftimonies 
being  very  pofitive  on  both  fides,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  the  Arab  paftors,  who  fubjugated 
Egypt,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Ifrael- 
ites,  introduced  a  barbarous  cuftom,  eftab- 
lifhed  among  themfelves  from  the  remoteft 
antiquity  {a).  This  opinion  gains  probability 
from  the  Egyptians  ceafing  to  fhed  human 
blood,  when  Amofis  had  taken  Heliopolis 
from  thefe  ferocious  conquerors,  and  driven 
them  toward  the  frontiers  of  Arabia. 

The  queftion,  here,  naturally  occurs,  how 
might  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter  of 
Ifis,  being  equally  the  fymbol  of  the  Moon  ? 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  feerriing 
con  traditions.     Ifis  was   the  general  name 

(a)  "  The  Dumatenian  Arabs  annually  killed  a  chiii^ 
**  and  buried  it  under  the  altar,  ufing  its  corpfe  as  a  divine 
"  idol."  Porphyr.  de  Ahjltnentia^  lib.  2.  I  might  bring 
many  other  citations  to  prove  the  Arabs  had  human  facri- 
fices.  Mahomet,  ftrongly  reprehending  this  abominable 
cuftom,  has  eradicated  it  from  among  them.  Throughout 
the  earth  we  find,  with  aftonifliment,  examining  the  origin 
of  nations,  there  are  none  who  have  not  oiFeird  men  in 
facrifice  to  the  Gods, 

of 
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-of  the  Moon;  Bubaftis  one  of  its  attributes. 
Sol  in  conjunction  with  Luna  was  the  celef- 
tial  marriage  of  Ofiris  with  Ifisj  and  the 
crefcent,  which  three  days  after  appeared, 
was,  allegorically,  their  daughter.  In  this 
icnfe  the  Hebrews  called  the  fame  appear- 
ance the  birth  of  the  Moon;  and  thus 
Horace  {J?)  : 

Coelo  fupinas  fl  tuleris  manus 
Naiicente  Luna,  Ruftica  Phidyle ;  &c. 

Hence  we  learn  why,  in  the  city  of  Ilithyia, 
where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular cfcremony  on  the  third  day  of  the  lunar 
month  {c).  The  Egyptians  then  kept  a  folemn 
feftival,  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  which,  in 
their  language,  fignified  New  Moon  fdj. 
The  crefcent  on  her  head  vifibly  expreflcd 
the  meaning  of  the  priefts  when  they  formed 
this  iymbolical  deity. 

(b)  Hor.  lib.  III.  ode  23. 

Ic)  Eufeb.  Prep.  Evan.  lib.  3. 

{d)  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  U. 
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LETTER     XXVIir. 

OF    BUTIS,    A  SYMBOL    OF    THE    FULI, 
MOON. 

This  deity ^  the  Latona  of  the  Greeks,  had  a 
famous  temple,  in  the  city  of  Butis,  and  d 
fancluary  made  from  one  enormous  block  of 
granite.  Uttered  oracles  :  her  temple  f aid  to 
be  in  a  moving  ijland.  Being  mojl  abundant 
at  the  Full  Moon,  fee  was  thought  to  have 
caufed  the  dew.  '  Said  to  have  educated 
Uorus,  and  faved  him  from  the  fnares  of 
Typhon. 

Td  M.  L.  M, 
_  Grand  Calro^ 

A  H  E.  Egyptians,  alfo,  revered  an  em^ 
blematic  deity,  named  Bute,  or  Butis,  which, 
in  certain  refpedts,  was  the  fame  with  Ifis ; 
and  built  the  city  Buti$,-  dn  that  branch  of 
the  Nile  which,  running  near  Sebennytis, 
now  Semennoud,  difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake 
Bourlos.  Here  fhe  was  adored,  in  a  rnagni- 
ficent  temple,  which  I  have  defcribed,  from 
Herodotus,    in   Letter  XXII.  Vol.  L     The 

fmftuarv 
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fanduary  was  a  fingle  block  of  granite,  a 
cube,  each  fide  of  which  was  fixty  feet,  and 
the  largeft  and  heavieft  ftone  known  to  hif^ 
toxy(eJ.  The  oracle  of  Butis  became  ib 
famous  that  the  Egyptians  cafiie  to  confult 
at  from  all  parts.  In  the  Grecian  mythology, 
which  is  derived  from  facerdotal  fables,  this 
deity  is  called  Latona/;)^;  the  Egyptians 
fretend  fhe  h^d  .nurtured  Horus  and  Bu*- 
baftis,  and  that  her  temple  was  built  oil 
a  floating  ifland.  The  G*cek8>  imitating 
their  mafters^  fay  Latona^  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diaha^  had  taken  refuge  in  Delos^, 
which  floated  as  impelled  by  the  winds.— 
JN'otwithftandin^  the  cjUeftion  of  Herodotus^ 

{e)  The  block  from  which  this  iaiiduary  was  ciit  hkd 
but  five  fides,  the  deling  being  formed  of  another  ftone. 
Thefe  fides  were  60  feet  fquare,  and  fix  in  thicknefs,  fo 
that  it  itiuft  have  tohtained  91584  tubic  feet,  and  this 
ttuinber  multiplied  into  1S4  pounds,  t!he  weight  of  a  cubic 
fopt  of  granite,  gives  16,85  Iy4.56  jwunds,  from  virhich,  If 
we  deduid:  851,456  pounds  for  the  entrance,  the  dimofi* 
fions  of  which  the  hiftorian  has  not  preferved,  there  will 
remain  16,000,000  pounds  for  thu  wbdc  weight  of  this 
enormous  mafs,  the  moft  ftupendous  ever  moved  ^bj 
buman  powers.     See  the  Prefaa^ 

If)  Herod,  lib.  2, 

B  b  4  how 
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how  might  an  ifland  move  and  fwim /^^^  ? 
they  adopted  the  Egyptian  allegory  in  their 
theology ;  the  poets  embellifhed  it,  and  the 
people,  incapable  of  underftanding  the  true 
meaning,  worfhipped  a  chimaera. 

Let  us  examine,  for  this  is  the  true  objedt 
of  enquiry,  what  the  priefts  meant.  The 
phaenomena  of  nature  was  their  peculiar 
iludy,  which  they  uninterruptedly  purfued 
under  a  climate  much  lefs  variable  than 
that  of  Europe,  They  learned  to  forefec, 
from  the  obfervations  of  ages,  preferved  in 
the  facred  archives,  what  muft  happen  at 
ftated  feafons  (h).  They  had  remarked  that 
dew  was  not  abundant  at  the  New  Moon, 
but  exceedingly  fo  at  the  full :  they  fuppofed 
the  Moon  greatly  to  influence  the  atmofphere, 
to  attra<3:  vapours  from  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
return  them  in  dew;  they,  therefore,  made 
the  Full  Moon  a  deity,  which  they  named 
Butis*  Agreeable  to  their  principles,  her 
^bode  was  befide  the  grand  lake,  that  fhe 
might  more  cafily  quench  her  thirft  %  which 

(j-)  Herod.  lib.  2. 

{h)  A  nation  who  had  a  period  of  1461  years  muft,  for 
m^ny  ages,  have  obferved  the  heavens  and  phaenomena  of 

doftrine. 
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doftrlne,  come  from  Egypt,  or  where  it  will, 
or  whether  or  not  fuppofed  by  Philofophers 
to  be  well  founded,  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

**  The  ftoics  fay  the  Sun  heats  the  waters 
**  of  the  fea  with  his  rays,  and  the  Moon 
**  attradts  the  mild  humidity  of  lakes  and  - 
"  fountains /"/y."  Pliny  i2cysfkj,  **  Soft 
^^  waters  are  the  element  of  the  Moon,  and 
^'  fait  that  of  the  Sun."—"  At  the  full  of 
*^  the  Moon(/;/,  the  air  diflblves  in  rain; 
^*  or,  if  the  fky  is  ferene,  diftills  abundant 
^*  dews,  which  occafioned  the  lyric  poet, 
**  Alcman,  to  call  the  dew  the  fon  of  the 
^*  Air  and  the  Moon/'  Among  modem 
Naturalifts,  M.  Mile^;?^^  has  adopted  this 
opinion.  **  In  a  fine  day,  and,  elpecially, 
^*  in  Spring,  a  cold  and  fubtle  vapour  is 
**  attrafted  by  the  Moon,  into  the  middle 
**  region  of  the  air;  whence,  foon  con- 
^*  denfed  to  imperceptible  drops,  it  falls  to 
^*  the  ground,  in  abundant  dews,  and  yields 
^*  the  neceffary  nutriment  to  plants." 

(0  Plutarch. 

{k)  Lib.  2.  ^ 

(/)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  7, 

Im)  Hift.  Nat.  torn.  2. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  cite  thefe^  Sir,  as  indubitabid 
authorities.  No  one  can  deny  the  Moon 
gitatly  to  influence  the  attnofphere  5  but,  I 
believe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  proTC  it 
attra(3s  water.  This  is  the  property  of  the 
Sun,  which,  by  expanding  humid  particles, 
fenders  them  lighter  than  the  air,  through 
which  they  rife,  till  they  find  an  equilibrium. 
But  were  the  ancients  ignorant  of  this  at-* 
tradtion,  or  do  iVot  the  cited  paiQagei  tend  to 
prove  they  were  not,  and  that  they  knew  it 
was  greater  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  werd 
in  oppofition  ?  Whether  or  not,  the  Egyp- 
tians, livihg  in  a  hot  climate,  feldom  re- 
freihed  by  the  falutary  rains  common  ttt 
others,  and  which  would  be  uninhabitable 
did  not  night  dews  fnj  give  life  to  vegetables, 
carefully  obfcrved  how  they  were  produced ; 
and,  perceiving  them  heavieft  at  the  Full 
Moon,  created  a  prefiding  deity.  "  Etew 
**  falls  moft  abundantly  at  the  full  of  the 
^'  Moon  foj.'' ''  In  Egypt,  Badlria,  and 

(n)  They  are  fo  abundant,  efpecially  in  Summer,  that 
the  earth  is  deeply  foaked,  and,  in  the  mofhiti*j  it  might 
be  fuppofed  to  have  rained  during  night, 

{0)  Plutarch. 

^^  at 
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'*  at  Babylon,  where  it  feldom  rains,  plants 
^*  are  fed  by  dews  (p),''  For  this  reafon  the 
Scripture  often  promifed  the  Ifraelites,  Who 
inhabited  a  climate  nmch  like  that  of  Egypt, 
dew,  as  a  fignal  favour;  and  foretold  its 
want|i  as  a  chaftifement. 

The  Egyptians  were  attentive  obfervers, 
and  divided  the  time  (y)  between  the  New 
•  and  Full  Moon  into  three  equal  parts*  The 
firft  was  called  the  imperfe(a  gift  5  and  the 
third,  from  the  nth  to  the  l^th^  Was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  ^erfeft  gift ;  bfc- 
caufe  the  dews  then  fell  abundantly.  The 
name  of  Butis,  a  fymbolical  deity,  precifdy 
jTftarked  What  they  fuppofed  the  caufe  j  for  it 
figftifies  the  planet  that  attrads  humidity, 
Qt  the  mother  of  dew  (r).  Here  we  difcover 
the  genius  of  the  prieftsj  ever  concaling 
natural  effeds  Under  alteg<>!y.  The  fdlldwirtg 
is  the  foble  they  invented  (^) :  "  The  Egyp- 
^*  tians  fay  that  Lai^i  (Butis)  one  of  their 
^*  eight  great  deities,  inhabiting  the  city  of 
^*  Butis,  where  her  oracle  is,  received  Horbs 

(/>)  Theophraft.  Htft,  Planlj^nmif 
{q)  Proclus.  Comment,  in  Timaeum. 
(r)  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  II. 
{$)  Herodotus,  lib.  ?• 

''  in 
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**  in  charge  from  Ifis,  and  hid  him  in  a 
"  floating  ifland,  prefcrving  him  from  the 
"  attempts  of  Typhon,  who  came  here  in 
"  fcarch  of  the  fon  of  Ofiris  ;  for  they  pre-^ 
"  tend  that  Horus,  or  Apollo,  and  BubafUs, 
"  whom  we  call  Diana,  were  the  children 
*'  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis." 

I  have  fpoken.  Sir,  of  the  definitive  fouth 
winds,  which  raife  vortices  of  fcorching  duft, 
and  fuffocate  man  and  beaft  in  the  deferts. 
One  of  their  moft  pernicious  eflfedls  is  abfo- 
lutcly  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  dews,  fo 
neccflary  to  vegetation  in  Egypt.  Here  is 
the  tyrant  Typhon,  fearching  the  fon  of. 
Ofiris,  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  Ifis  con- . 
fides  him  to  Butis,  whofe  abode  is  amidft  the 
waters.  That  is  to  fay,  the  exhalations  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  influence  of  the  MTOn  on 
the  atmofphere,  preventing  thofe  ills  the 
Khamfin  would  caufe,  beflow  the  falutary 
dews  which  renovate  nature.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  fapcr- 
dotal  fable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c^ 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXIX. 

THE    NILE,  AN  ANCIENT  E&YPTIAN  GOD. 

7be  Nile  deified  i  had  cities y  built  in  his  honour y 
priejisj  fejiivals,  and  facrijices.  His  Jirji 
name  TarOy  river ;  hut,  after  oBferving  the 
phenomena  of  his  inundatioity  they  called  him 
Neilon :  i.  e.  increafes  at  a  certain  feafdn.  A 
tanquet  publicly  prepared  for  himy  at  the  Sum-- 
merfoljiice  I  without  ivhich  ceremony  the  people 
believed  he  would  not  overflow  his  banks. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

I  H  A  VE  defcribed  the  Nile,  Sir,  as  the  river 
to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  and  wealth. 
I  muft  now  depidt  it  as  the  deity  to  whom  fu- 
perftition  erefted  altars.  You  are  aware  of 
its  importance ;  fince,  were  it  not  for  its 
fruitful  waters,  the  country  would  be  a  de- 
fert.  Thefe  high  advantages  are  indicated  by 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  which  became 
folly.  "  No  god  is  more  folemnly  worfhipped 
^  ''  than 
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"  than  the  Nile /^//"  The  Egyptians  are  not 
the  fole  people  who  have  deified  rivers /^«y. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Indians  granted  them 
divine  honours ;  but  the  Egyptian  priefts  fiir- 
pafled  them  in  pompous  ceremonies.  They 
even  feemed  only  to  adore  Ofiris  and  Ifis  be- 
caufe  of  their  relation  to  the  Nile,  and  infla^ 
cnce  over  his  waters.  They  firft  called  him 
Taro  (x)y  which  general  denomination  was 
long  preferved ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  no 
other  in  Homer's  time,  fince  this  geographi- 
cal poet  fimply  calls  it  the  river  of  Egypt. 
Having  obferved,  for  ages,  the  phenomena  of 
its  increafe,  they  beftowed  the  epithet  Neilon 
(y).  This  charadteriftic  expreffion,  adopted 
by  all  nations,  obliterated  the  ancient  name. 
Hefiod  employs  it  firft,  whence  we  may  con- 
jedture  he  was  pofterior  to  Homer.  "  Theti? 
**  has  produced  great  rivers  from  the  ocean ;  the 
**  Nile,  the  Alpheus,  and  die  Eridanus/sf^.'* 

(t)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

(u)  Maximus  Tyrius. 

i^x)  iKiGenefis,  chap.  41,  This  word  in  the  Coptic 
fignifies  river.     JablcMi.  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  IL 

[y)  Derived  from  the  Egyptian  Nei  Alei,  which  inr 
creafes  at  a  certain  feafon :  hence  the  Greek  Nw^i^  j  and  the 
Latin  Nilus.  Jablonflci  ubi.  fup. 

(z)  Hefiod.  Theogon. 

The. 
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The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  called  It  by 
different  names.  "  The  river,  which,  in  its 
•*  long  windings,  waters  the  lands  of  Ethl- 
*^  opia,  is  called  Siris ;  but  the  moment  its 
•*  azure  ftream  reaches  Syene,  it  is  then  the 

**  Nile^^^w" "  The  rivulets  which  form 

**  this  great  river,  gufh  from  the  mountains 
**  lying  on  the  eaft  of  Libya.  Thp  Ethio- 
**  plans  nanie  it  Siris,  and  the  people  of  Syene 
•*  the  Nile /^^y/.'*  The  Egyptians  thought 
they  could  not  fufficiently  difplay  their  grati- 
tude for  the  river  to  which  they  owed  their 
^xiften^e.  The  pompous  titles  of  hthcrfcj, 
preferver  of  the  country,  and  the  terrcftrial 
Ofiris,  were  given  it :  the  gods  were  feigned 
to  have  hccn  born  on  its  banks  filj,  which 
muft  be  underftood  allegorically ;  Nicopolis 
fej  was  founded  in  its  honour,  and  a  ftately 
temple  ere<fted  to  it  there.  From  Herodotus 
we  learn  ffj  that  priefts  were  confecrated  to 

(a)  Dionyf.  Periegch 

(b)  Prifcian This  is  confirmed  by  Solinus  and  Pliny 

lib.  5. 

(f)  Plut.de  irideetOfiridc. 

(d)  Dicxl.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

(e)  Vide  Stephanum  Byzantinum, 

(f)  Lib.  2. 

4  the 
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the  Nile,  in  the  cities  ;  whofe  principal  occu- 
pation was  to  embalm  bodies,  killed  by  the 
crocodiles,  or  drowned  in  its  waters.  "  There 
**  was  a  temple,  remarkably  grand,  in  a  town 
*^  of  Egypt,  where  was  a  wooden  ftatue,  fa- 
**  mous  for  being  adored  by  the  people,  and 
*V  carried  by  the  impious-priefts  from  town  to 
*^  town,  in  honour  of  the  Nile  fg)»'  ■'■  "' 
**  The  Nile  gives  fruitfulnefs  to  this  country, 
^*  and  the  god  is  invited,  with  holy  cercmo- 
•*  nies,  to  a  fplendid  feaft,  annually  prepared 
•'  for  him,  that  he  may  overflovy  the  land : 
•*  fhould  the  priefts  fail  in  obferving  this  cere- 
**  mony,  at  the  proper  time,  he  would  ceafc 
"  to  fertilize  the  plains  of  Egypt"  fh.J 

The  priefts  evidently  impofed  on  vulgar 
credulity,  and  inftituted  a  fuperftitious  wor- 
fhip,  the  inefEcacy  of  which  they  knew,  that 
they  might  become  mediators  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  fuppofed  difpenfers  of 
plenty.  The  enigmatic  theology  they  had 
frarried,  and  which  the  hieroglyphics  con- 
cealed from  the  people,  admirably  ferved  their 
purpofe,  and  they  employed  all  their  know- 

{g)  Palladius.  cap.  57. 

{h)  Libanius  Orat.  pro  Tcmplis. 

ledge 
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ledge  to  render  it  refpedable ;  which  obfer- 
vation  is  applicable  to  many  nations. 

The  grand  feftival  of 'the  Nile  was  at  the 
Summer  folfticc,  when  the  inundation  begins. 
**  This  is  the  raoft  folemn  and  celebrated  fef- 
**  tivalofthe  Egyptians,  who  pay  their  river 
•*  divine  honours,  and  revere  him  as  the  firft 
*^  of  their  deities,  proclaiming  him  the  rival 
**  of  Heaven,  fince,  without  the  aid  of  clouds 
^*  and  rain,  he  waters  the  lands  (i)''  The 
type  of  his  increafe  was  a  Nilometer ;  which, 
when  it  began,  the  priefts  took,  from  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  bore,  in  pomp, 
through  the  towns,  and  cities.  This  is  the 
wooden  ftatue  that  excites  the  anger  of  Pal- 
ladius.  When  the  waters  fell  they  replaced 
it  in  the  fandtuary.  They  had,  likewife> 
another  emblem  of  the  inundation,  fculptured 
in  ftone,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  Nile. 
Pliny,  (k)  fpeaking  of  the  Bafaltes,  fays, 
•*  The  greateft  known  is  thatfent  to  the  Tem- 
*^  pie  of  Peace,  by  the  Emperor  Vefpafian ;  it 
"  reprefents  the  Nile,  with  fixteen  children 
^*  playing  round  him,  intin^ating  the  number 

(r)  Heliodoni?,  Lib.  9. 
{k)  Lib.  36.  . 

V©L.  11.  C  c  *'  of 
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'^  of  cubits  to  whicht  his  waters  rifc^"  Such, 
Sir,  are  the  rcligbus  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  concerning  the  Nile;  and  fuch 
the  feftivals  fuperftition  held  in  its  honor, 
which  are  not  yet  wholly  abolifhed :  their 
tnemory  is  preferved  in  the  pocap  with  which 
the  canal  of  Grand  Cairo  is  annually  opened* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &ic^ 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXX, 

OF     APIS,      THE     SACRED     QX. 

l^be  fame  of  Apis :  princes  and  kings  came  to 
offer  him  facrifce:  his  diJiinSitve  marks : 
Inauguration:  ^he  place  where  he  was  keptj 
and  the  temple  to  which  carried  at  his  death. 
T!he  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  new  Apis: 
was  the  allegorical  god  of  the  folar  year y  the 
type  of  the  cycle  of  twenty ^five  years y  and  th^ 
fymbol  of  inundation. 

To  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Cairo. 

/\PIS,  become  famous  in  Eg3^t,  was  re- 
nowned among  neighbouring  nations.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  (l)^  iElian  (m)^  and  I^ucian, 
who  fpeak  after  the  prieft^^  inform  us  he  was 
generally  worflxippediiii^the  country, -and his 
divinity  proved  by  evident  marks  •  Alexander, 

(/;  Lib,  I. 
{m)  Lib.  ii« 

C  c  2  having 
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having  conquered  the  kingdom,  difdained  not 
to    offer   him    facrifice.  (7%).       Titus  (q)^ 
Adrian  (p)^    and  Germanicus  (j^),  went   to 
vifit   and    pdy  him  he)mage*      Thefe  great 
princes,    doubtlefs,  knew  the   abfurdity  of 
fuch  adoration  j  but   curiofity  induced  them 
to  learn  th?  myfteries  of  the  priefts,  and  the 
delire  of  gaining  the  love  of  the  Egyptians  led 
them  to  offer  incenfe  to  their  idol.     The  beft 
and  moft  authentic  writers,  on  Egyptian  my- 
thology, lay.  Apis  was  a  fvmbolical  deity^ 
**  Among  their  confecratcd  animals  Mndvis 
"  and  Apis  are  the  moft  famous ;  the  firft  an 
^*  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  fecand  of  the  moon 
*^  (r)'"     Porphyrins  (s)^  tells  us  Apis  bore 
chara(5leriftic  figns  of  bpth  tbofe  luminaries ; 
and  Macjrobius  (t)^  confirming  this  opinion^ 
adds,  he  Was   equally  confecrated  to  them. 
You.  may  well  fbppofe,   6ir,  an^ox  beponie 
the  objedt  of  public  adoration,  was  not  pro- 
duced like  other  animals  :  the  priclls  affirmed 

{«)  Arrlan.  Expe<llt.  Alexaild. 

(o)  Sucton.  in  Vita  Titi. 

(/)  Spartian.  in  \''ita  Adrian!. 

(^)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  2. 

(r)  Ammlan.  Marcell-iji.  lib.  22. 

(jy  ApudEufcb.  de  Prxp.  Evan.  Kb.  3. 

it)'  {iaturnal. 

hi3 
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hfe  Origin  was  divine.  Apis  is  feld^m  gene- 
rated, nor  ever  according  to  the  ufual  laws  of 
nature.  The  Egyptians  affirm  it  is  by  celes- 
tial fire  fuj.  Plutarch  explains  this  paflage. 
^*  The  priefts  pretend  the  Moon  flieds  a  gene- 
^*  rative  light,  with  which  fhould  a  cow, 
^*  wanting  the  bull>  be  ftruck  fhe  conceives 
'^  Apis,  and  he  bears  the  figns  of  that  planet 
**  fxj.''  Herodotus  in  Euterpe  fays  the  fartlfc 
Such  were  the  fables  the  priefts  taught,  and  the 
•  vulgar,  to  whom  this  god  was  the  prefage  of 
Plenty,  eagerly  received,  and  blindly  believed 
them.  Pliny  has  defcribed  the  marks  of  the  far^ 
cred  ox*  ^'  A  white  fpot,  like  a  crefcent,  on  tbfc 
^^  right  fide,  and  a  fwelling  under  the  tongu^ 
**  diftinguifhed  Apis  f'yj."  When-  the  cow, 
fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  by  lunar  rays, 
brought  forth,  the  priefts  went  to  examine 
the  calf,  andi^  if  t&us  marked,  they  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  Apis  and  fertility,  ♦^  An 
**  edifice  was  built  for  the  new  god,  facing 
**  the  rifing  fun,  according  to  the  prgpepts  of 
**  Hermes,  where  he  was  fed,  four  months, 
"  with  milk ;  after  which  the  priefts  wci^t  >iji 

(u)  Pomp.  Mela,  lib,  i. 

(x)  Plut.  de  Ifide  ct  Ofiride, 

(})  Pl'ui.  lib.  8.     Confirmed  by  ^lian,  Jib.  11. 

C  P  3  **  pomp 
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*^  pomp  to  his  abode^  and  faluted  him  by  the 
"  name  of  Apis  fzj.^'  They  then  pkced , 
him  in  a  veiTel,  magnificently  ornamented, 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  fparkling  with 
gold,  and  conducted  him  to  Nilopolis,  iing* 
ing  hymns  and  burning  inccnfe.  Here  they 
kept  him  forty  days  faj,  during  which  wo- 
vien,  only,  had  permiflion  to  fee  and  fdute 
him  in  a  manner  I  fhall  not  relate,  but  which 
is  proved  from  good  authority :  while  he 
lived  they  were  no  more  admitted  into  his 
'  prefence.  Having  been  inaugurated,  in  this 
city,  the  fame  proceilion,  with  inumerable 
boats,  took  the  god  to  Memphis  fij,  where, 
all  ceremonies  ending,  he  became  wholly  ti- 
ered fcj.  Apis  had  a  ftately  dwelling,  and 
the  place  where  he  lay  was  myftically  called 
tie  bed^.  Strabo  (^)  vifited,  and  .thus  dc- 
fcribed  his  palace.  "  The  edifice  where 
**  Apis  remains  is  near  the  teniple  ofVulcaa, 
"  He  is  fed  in  a  holy  apartment,  before 
**  which  is  a  grand  court.     The  cow,    his 

(%)  EX\2Si.  Hill,  Animal,  lib.  ii. 

{a)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2. ^Eufeb.  Prxp.  Evan.  lib.  3. 

(V)  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
{c)  Plin.  lib.  8. 

*  The  Latin  rcadi  thalamus^  chamber,  T. 
{d)  Lib.  17. 

"  dam. 
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••  dam,  is  kept  in  a  houfe  on  one  of  ks  fides  i 
•*  and,  fometimes,  to  gratify  the  Cttriofity  of 
•*  ilrangers,  he  is  brought  out,  into  this 
^'  court*  He  may  always  be  feeh  through  a 
*•  window  i  but  the  priefts  aHb  fho^t"  him  to 
**  the  public/^  Solinus  J&ys  they  once  a^r 
prefent  him  a  heifer^  which  they  put  to  4eath 
o&  the  fame  day* 

An  ox,  thus  naarvelloufly  procreated,  ne* 
^dfarily  had  fupernatural  knowlo^e.  Thus 
the  priefts  affirmed  he  foretold  the  future,  by 
his  geftures,  motions,  and  other  modes,' 
which  they  interpreted  according  to  their  fan- 
cies. **  Apis  has  two  temples,  called  beds, 
"  (tlmhmos)  which  fervc  as  oracle  to  the 
*'  people.  If,  when  confultcd,  he  entetis 
^^  the  one,  die  prediction  is  favourable;  and 
"  the  reverfe,  if  the  odien  He  gives  anfwenj 
**  to  individuals,  by  taking  food  from  dieir 
'^  hands ;  this  he  refufed  from  the  hand  of 
"  Germanicus,  who  died  foon  after  (e)^'  k 
were  unjuft  to  imagine  this  refpe^able  writer 
had  faith  in  fuch  predictions  5  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  only  cites 
faCts,  without  fpeaking  his  own  fentiments. 

(#)  Pirn*  Kb,  8* 

^C4  Wc 
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Wc  tlfo  learn  (fJtYkt^  during  thtf  aliode 
of  Eudoxus  the  Aftronbnier  in  Egypt,  Apis 
feemcd  to  lick  the  heip  of  his  garment,  and 
the  priefts  foretold  he  would  become  famous, 
but  that  his  career  would  be  (hort.  Various 
hiftorians  relate  that  children,  playing  round 
the  (acred  ox,  fuddcnly  felt  themfelves  in* 
fpired,  forefaw  the  future,  and  unveiled  its 
events.  Thus  powerful  is  fuptfrftition  over 
the  mind  of  man,  who,  yet,  is  vain  of  his 
penetration. 

I  have  fpokcn  of  the  inftallation  of  Apis, 
His  birth  is  annually,  celebrated,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  week  (gj.  The  people  alftmble  to 
offer  him  facrifices,  and,  what»may  fecm  fur- 
prifing,  they  immolate  oxen  fbj.  This  fo- 
lemnity  paflcs  not  without  a  miracle.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  colleded  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients,  fays,  during  the  feven 
days  when  the  priefts  celebrated  the  birth  of 
Apis,  crocodiles^  forgetting  their  natural  fe-. 
•/•ocity,  became  tame,  and  did  harm  to  no 
one  (ij. 

if)  Diog.  Laer.  lib.  7. 
(g)  Nicetas.  .  . 

.  (h)  Herod,  lib.  2. 
(;*)  Lib.  22     Sojinas  too  cites  this  opinion. 

.     •  Yet 
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Yet  could  not  this  ox,  fo' honoured,  paii 
the  miraculous  tertn  affixed  to  his  days. 
^*  Apis  cannot  live  more  than  a  certain  num- 
."  her  of  years;  which'  ended,  they  drown 
**  him  in  the  fountain  of  the  pricAs/kJJ* 
Ammianus  Marcellinas  adds,  he  is  not  per- 
fuitted  to"  live  beyond  the  period  which  the 
facred  books  prefcribe ;  and,  when  this  hap-r 
pens,  they  embaltrijr  and,  fecretly,  entomb 
■him,  in  caverns  deftined  for  that  purpofe* 
.The  priefts,  in  this  cafe,  proclaim  he  hai 
-difappeared ;  but,  when  he  dies,  naturally, 
before  this  cpocha,  they  publifh  his  death, 
and  fbletnnly  bear  his  body  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  ^^  There  was  an  ancient  temple  of 
**  Serapis,  at  Memphis,  which  ftrangers  were 
"  forbidden  to  approach  5  the  priefts  them- 
/^  felves  only  entering  when  they  entombed 
*^  Apis  ^//"«-«  **  At  this  time,  they  opened 
^*  the  gates  called  Lethe  and  Cocytus  (or  for- 
**  getfulnefs  and  lamentation)  which  gi^ve  a 
'*  loud  and  grating  found  (w)/' 

(Jt)  Plin.  lib.  8. 
(/)  Paufanlas. 

{m)  Plut.  de  IfiJe  et  Ofincle.    Thcfe  gates  were  tbofe  of 
Ib^  temple  of  Serapis. 

Ammianui 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Solious  de^ 
fcribp,  with  energy,  the  univerfal  afflidion  of 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  called  on  Heaven, 
with  cries  and  groans,  for  another  Apis. 
Lucian  reprefents  it  very  pleafantly.  "  Is 
^*  there  any  one,  when  Apis  dies,  fufficicntly 
**  enamoured  of  his  long  hair  not  immedi- 
**  atdy  to  cut  it  off,  and  imprcfs  tokens  of 
^  his  grief  on  his  fhaved  pate  ?'* 

It  is  important  to  know  the  term  pre- 
fcribcd  to  the  days  of  Apis,  becaufe  it  will 
ihew  the  intention  of  the  priefts  in  cftablifhn. 
ing  this  fymbolical  deity;  and  Plutarch, 
here,  affords  us  fome  information.  **  The 
**  number  five,  multiplied  by  itfelf,  is  equal 
**  to  the  letters  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet, 
*«  and  the  years  of  Apis  («)."  You  know. 
Sir,  the  number  twenty  five  indicated  a  period 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to  which  this  ox  was 
confecrated.  Syncellus,  in  his  Chronogra- 
phia,  fpeaking  of  the  thirty-fecond  Egyptian 
kin^,  named  Afeth,  fays,  "  The  folar  year 
•*  contained  only  360  days,  before  Afeth, 
•'  who  added  five  to  make  it  complcat.  In 
"  his  reign,  a  calf  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of 

(«)  Plut.de  IfideotOfiride. 

*•  the 
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•*  the  gods,  and  named  Apis".  The  follow- 
ing paffage  yields  us  ikiU  farther  intelligence. 
**  It  wis  cuftomary  to  inaugurate  the  Kingsof 
^*  Egypt,  at  Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  Apis, 
**  where  they  werefirft  initiated  in  the  nayfteries, 
**  and  received  the  religious  garb,  after  which 
**  they  were  permitted  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the 
**  deity,  through  the  town,  to  a  place  named 
•*  the  Sanfituary,  which  the  profane  were 
^*  forbidden  to  enter.  There  they  were 
**  obliged  to  fwear  they  w^uid  add  neither 
**  month  nor  day  to  the  year,  but  that  it 
"  (hould  confift  of  365  days,  according  to  an- 
^*  cicnt  eftablifhment  (0)." 

This  wUl  authorife  us  to  fuppofe  Apis  a 
tutelary  deity  of  the  new  form  given  to  the  fo- 
lar  year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  twenty  five 
years,  difcovered  at  the  fame  time ;  nor  may 
We  doubt  but  that  Apis  intimately  referred  to 
the  increafe  of  the  Nile,  it  being  attefted 
by  many  hiftorians.  The  period  of  this  in- 
creafe was  the  new  moon  after  the  Summer 
folftice,  on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed.  Pliny 
fays  {p),    Apis  had  a   white  mark,  on  the 

{0)  Fabrfcius  Biblioth.  Lat. 
ip)  Lib.  8. 

3  right 
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right  fide,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  which 
•mark,  adds  ^lian  {q),  fignified  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inundation;  which  autho- 
^riticsare  confirmed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
If  Apis  poflTeflcd  thefe  charadreriftic  figns, 
which  proved  his  origin  divine,  fertility  and 
abundance  were  promifed .  It,  therefore,  feems 
evident  this  facred  ox,  the  guardian  of  the 
iblar  year,  was  alfo  held  to  be  the  prefiding 
genius  of  the  inundation.  The  priefts,  by 
limiting  his  life  to  twenty  five  years,  and 
•making  the  inftallation  of  the  new  Apis  con- 
•  cur  with  the  renewal  of  this  period,  probably, 
had  perceived,  from  long  meteorological  ob- 
servations, this  revolution  continually  brought 
years  of  abundance :  no  means  could  be  more 
certain  of  obtaining  refpedt  from  the  people, 
toward  this  emblematic  deity,  fince  hi? 
birth  promifed  a  fortunate  inundation,  and  all 
the  treafures  of  fecundity. 

The  folemnity  of  his  inauguration  wa$ 
called  apparition.  That  which  was  annually 
renewed,  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  of 
the  month  Payn,  correfponding  to  thefeven- 
tcenth  or  eighteenth  of  June,  was  named  the 

{j)  Hifl.  Animal.  lib.  ii. 

4  hirth 
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birth  of  Apis,  sL  feftival  which  -/Elian  thus 
defcribes,  *'  What  banquetting,  what  fa-^ 
**  orifices,  does  the  commencement  of  the 
**  inundation  occafion  in  Egypt !  The  people 
*'  all  celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis*  To  defcribe 
**  the  dances,  rejoicing,  (hews,  and  feafts, 
*^  among  the  Egyptians,  at  this  time,  would 
<*  be  tedious ;  and^  to  exprefs  the  intoxication 
"  of  joy,  throughout  every  city,  imppfli-- 
^'  ble(r)/' 

The  name  of  this  revered  ox  may  add  far- 
ther light  to  thefe  remarks.  -^/,  in  Egyptian, 
fignifies  number  (j)  meafure^  which  epithet  is 
peculiarly  charaiteriftic  of  an  aninjal  defigne4c 
to  guard  the  folar  year,  to  be  the  type  of  the 
cycle  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  prefag© 
of  g  favorable  inundation  (/)• 

J  have  the  honbur  tO  be,  &c. 
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(r)  iElian.  Hlft.  Animal. 

(j)  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  II. 

(/)  The  Bifbop  pf  Ayranches,  M,  Huet,  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  Apis  was  a  fymbol  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph^ 
which   opinion  he  has   fupportcd  with  all  his  erudition. 

Scducc4 
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LETTER     XXXL 

OF    MNEVIS     AND    bNUPHI8. 

MnfVis  and  Onuphis  facred  bulls.  The  firji 
warfnpped  from  antiquity  too  remote  for  the 
origin  cf  this  worjkip  to  he  dtf covered,  tbi 
fecondy  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo^  at 
Hermunthisy  was  not  *Dery  famous^  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Jilence  of  hiSorians}  thi 
celebrity  of  Apis  occafmied  them  both  to  bQ 
forgotten. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairn. 

JVl  NEVIS  and  Onuphis  were  two  bulls 
confecrated  to  the  Sun;  the  firft  was  the 
tutelar  deity  of  Heliopolis  :  the  fecond,  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Hermunthis,  the 

Seduced  by  authority  fo  great,  fome  authors  have  adopted 
this  fyftem,  which  I  have  not  thought  neceflary,  ferioufly, 
to  oppofe,  it  being  felf  deftruftive,  and  only  proving  how 
hs  prejudice  may  lead  the  moft  learned  man  aftray,  who  is 
mot  guided  by  found  reafon,  and  an  impartial  judgment. 

modera 
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modern  Armant,  related  to  the  increafe  of 
the  Nile.  **  At  the  city  of  Heliopolis.(z^), 
**  built  on  an  artificial  mount,  was  the 
'*  temple  of  the  Sun,  where  Mnevis  was 
**  kept,  in  a  facred  inclofure,  and  held  by 
**  the  citizens  to  be  a  god/\  The  ancients 
concur  in  confirming  this  bull  was  confe- 
cratcd  to  the  Sun  {x) ;  though  the  time  of 
this  confecratioji  is  too  remote  to  be  known, 
being  much  more  antient  than  that  of  Apis. 
M.  de  Vignoles  fyj  places  it  under  Menes, 
the  firft  of  the  Pharaohs ;  but  this  opinion, 
unfijpported  by  hiftory,  muft  be  regarded  as 
conje^ure.  We  have  a  right  to  fuppof^ 
however,  it  preceded  the  departure  of  the 
Ifraelites,  who,  accuftomed  to  Egyptian  idol- 
atry, caft  a  golden  calf,  in  the  defert,  tp 
ferve  them  as  a  guide.  The  worfhip  of 
Mnevis  declined  when  Apis,  confecrated  to 
more  important  events,  became  the  general 
deity ;  and  Macrobius  fzj  informs  us  Mnevis 
held  only  the  fecond  rank  among  the  facred 

(«)  Strahp,  lib.  ^7. 

(x)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I.      iEHan  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  Ii. 
Porphyr  apud  Eufeb.  Pnep.  Evan,  lib.  3. 
(y)  Chronologic,  torn.  II. 
(2)  Saturn,  lib.  i. 

bulls  ; 
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bulls  i  nor  was  any  thing  remarkable  relates! 
of  bim,  according  to  Ammianus  MarCel* 
linus  faj. 

Wc  learn  from  Strabo  (A),  that  Cambyfes, 
the  fcourgc  of  Egypt,  deftroycd  the  ftately 
temple  of  Heliopolis ;  after  which,  we  may 
fuppofe,  the  Worfhip  of  Mnevis  fell  to  decay. 
Jabloniki  interprets  his  narric  to  fignify  dedi-i 
cated  to  the  Sun  (f).  At  Hermunthis,  where 
there  was  a  Kilometer,  a  bull  was  worihipped ; 
called  Ohuphis  (^),  the  good  genius,  becatife 
he  was  honoured  as  the  type  of  abundance^ 
The  pricfts  kept  him  in  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  I  have  defcribed, 
in  the  fifth  Letter  of  vol.  IL  At  the  farther 
end  of  one  of  the  apartments  are  ftill  to  be 
{ten  two  marble  oxen,  furrounded  by  Vv^omen 
fuckling  their  children.  Here,  no  doubt, 
they  celebrated,  in  his  honor,  the  cuftomary 
fcftivals,  at  the  birth  of  Apis ;  but  this  city 
was  lefs  confiderable  than  Memphis,  which 
became  tlie  Metropolis,  after  the  Kings  of 
Thebes  had  thither  tranfported  the  feat  of 

(a)  Lib.  22. 

(h)  Lib.  17. 

(c)  Toip.  IL     Deriving  It  from  Mnoeln, 

{i)  Jablon.  Panth.  -'r.';;\pt.  tom.  IL 

cm  ^/"re. 
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empiVe.  Onuphis  was  not  fo  famous  as  Apis  2 
this  Is  the  reafon  why  he  i«  not  mentioned 
by  the  antients,  except  Strabo^  Macrobius, 
and  iElian(^).  Such,  Sir,  were  the  bulls 
the  priefts  confecrated  to  prefervc  the  memory 
of  their  difcoveries,  and  which  the  vulgar 
adored  as  deities.  The  Egyptians,  from  the 
remotefl:  ages,  confecrated  the  ox,  as  the 
fymbol  of  fruitfulnefsi'^in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  the  Greeks*  In  after  times,  the 
horn,  only,  of  that  animal  was  depid:ed, 
filled  with  ears  of  corn,  and  fruits  5  and  thl[»^ 
cornucopia  became  emblematically  famous 
among  the  poets.  Thus  have  moft  ancient 
cufloms  originated  in  Egypt. 

I  have  the  hjonour  to  be,  Sec. 


{t)  /EiiM  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  la. 


Vox.n.  Dd  tETTER 
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OF    THE    TERRESTRIAL    SERAPIS. 

The  terrejirial  Serapis  was  a  deity  which ^  the 
Egyptians  fuppofed^  prejided  over  the  increaje 
of  the  waters.     Hbf  Nilometer^  divided  into 

*  cubits^  was  his  type^  and  afejiival  was  held 
in  his  hofiour^  when  the  inundation,  began. 
The  priejis  took  the  Nilometer  from  the 
fanSiuaryy  at  the  increaje  of  the  waters^ 
and  there,  again,  inclofed  it,  at  the  decreafe, 
which  they  named  Sari  Api,  the  column  of 
meafure.  This  was  the  origin  of  the .  em^ 
blematical  deity  the  Greeks  called  Serapis. 

To  M.  L.  M. 
^*    •  •  Grvid  Cairo. 

J.  H  E  Egyptians,  Sir,  had  two  deities 
named  Serapis ;  the  one  celeftial,  of  which  I 
have  fpoken,  the  other  terreftrial,  of  which 
I  fhall  now  fpeak.  The  firft  fignified  the 
Sun,  in  Autumn ;  the  fecond  related  to  the 

inundation. 
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itiuhdation.  *'  The  people  of  Egypt  meafure 
•*  the  increafe  of  the  Nile  by  cubits  (f)^ — 
*^  Some  authors  affirm  Scrapis  and  Jupiter 
**  are  the  fame;  others  that  he  reprefents 
'*  the  Nile,  becaufc  he  bears  a  bufhel  and  a 
**  cubit  in  his  hand,  emblems  of  the  inunda- 
•*  tion(^)."  Thefe  different  opinions  were 
both  right.  The  celeftial  Serapis,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Sun,  might  be  called  Jupiter  \ 
the  other  was  fuppofed  to  prefidc  over  the 
flooding  of  the  river.  Thus  the  rhetorician 
Ariftides,  in  his  oration  on  Serapis,  calls 
him  the  god  who,  during  Summer,  makes 
the  waters  increafe,  and  the  tempefts  calm. 
On  this  point  antient  Pagan  and  Chriftian 
audiors  agree.  "  To  Scrapis  they  attribute 
**  that  virtue  in  the  Nile  which  imparts 
*/  riches  and  fertility  to  Egypt  (/^)."—^ — 
**  The  Egyptians  give  the  glory  of  watering^ 
«*  their  fields  to  Scrapis  (/)." 
.  Let  us  enquire  what  was  the  origin  of 
this  deity,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  find,  by 

(/)  Gr^-  Nazianzcn.  Orat,  9, 
({)  Suidas  in  voce  Serapis. 
.  \h)  RufHn.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib.  2. 
(f)  Socrates.  Hlft.  Lcclefiaft.  lib.  i. 

D  d  2  colleding 
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coUedting  the  fcattered  rays  of  Kght  hiflofy 
affords.  We  have  feen  the  Egyptians,  ever 
attentive  to  what  might  afcertain  the  progrefa 
of  the  inundation,  conftrudted  various  Nilo- 
meters  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as 
in  the  iiknd  of  Elephantina,  at  Hermun- 
this  (>&),  the  modern  Armant,  Memphis,  and 
as  far  as  lower  Egypt*  They  were,  at  firft, 
fatisfied  with  finking  a  chamber,  the  floor  of 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  tracing  lines>  on  the  walls,  ta 
meafure  the  height  of  tjic  water*  They 
afterward  raifed  a  column  in  the  centre  of 
this  chamber,  which  they  divided  into  ca-^ 
bits  and  inches.  This  Nilometer  they  called 
Sari  Api,  the  column  of  meafure  (/)•  This 
place  became  facred,  and  the  priefls,  in  whom 
all  their  fcience  centered,,  orjy.  might  enter 
it,  whofe  obfervations  and  difcoverics,  written 
in  facerdotal  characters,  guided  their  fiic- 
ceffors.  Enlightened  by  meteorological  tables, 
kept   for  ages   with    increafing   perfection,. 

(k)  Defcribed  by  Heliodolrus,  lib.  19* 

(/)  Thus  are  thefe  Egyptian  words  interpreted  by 
Jabloniki,  torn.  IL  from  which  the  Greeks  have  fonned 
SerapLs. 

7  from 
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from  this  fandtuary  they  predicted  all  the 
■phaenomena  of  the  inundation,  long  before 
they  happened.  Poffeflbrs  of  this  important 
knowledge,  they  announced  abundance  or 
fterility,  and  were  regarded  by  the  people  as 
oracles.  That  their  prognoftications  might 
be  more  revered,  they  attributed  them  to 
Scrapis,  under  whofe  divine  proteftion  they 
put  the  column  of  mcafure.  Knowing  the 
vulgar  require  fenfiblc  images,  they  formed 
a  Kilometer  of  wood,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  Serapis,  and  to  which  they  attributed 
divine  virtue  t  this  they  folemnly  bore  at  the 
fcafts  of  Apis,  "  It  was  the  cuftom  to  carry 
**  the  meafupe  of  the  Nile  into  the  temple  of  ^ 
**  Serapis,  as  the  author  of  the  inundation; 
**  which  Nilometer  was,  afterward,  depofited 
'*  in  the  church,  to  render  homage  to  the 
•*  Lord  of  waters  (^)."  Sozomen  adds,  thi^ 
change  happened  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine(«),  after  which  the  meafure  of  the 
increafe  of  the  river  was  no  more  borne 
into  the  Pagan  temples,  but  placed  in  the 

(m)  RufEn.  Hift.  Ecclcfiaft.  lib.  2. 
(«)  Sozomen,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib,  i. 

D  d  3  churches. 
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churches.  Julian  {o),  the  Apoftate,  re-eftab-  ' 
liflied  things  in  their  former  ftate,  but  The- 
odofius  deftroyed  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Serapis,  at  Alexandria,  and  aboliflied  this 
fuperftitious  ceremony,  Thefe  authors,  and 
many  more  whom,  were  it  needful,  I  might 
cite,  prove  the  Egyptian  priefts  firft  called 
the  Nilomcter  Serapis,  the  column  of  mea- 
fure,  which  name  they  gave  to  the  god  under 
whofc  protection  they  placed;  it,  and  to  whom 
they  attributed  a  power  of  making  the  waters 
increafe,  and  the  fymbol  of  whom  th^, 
afterward,  bore  in  their  folemn  feafts  j  thus 
abufing  their  knowledge  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  idolatry,  and  to  render  themfelvcs 
refpedtablc  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

An  Alexandrian  coin  is  preferved,  on  one 
fide  of  which  the  Nile  reclines,  depifted  as 
an  aged  man,  bearing  a  bu£bel  on  his  head, 
and  holding  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and, 
in  the  other,  a  flip  of  the  papyrus,  with  this 
infcriptipn.  To  the  Nile^  Holy  Gadi  on  the 
reverfe  is  the  head  of  Serapis,  bearing  a 
bufhel,  and  this  legend.  To  Serapis^  Holy 
Godfp'^J. 

[o)  Sozomcn.  Hift,  Ecclcfiaft.  lib.  4. 
{p*)  Pignorii  Menfa  liiaca. 
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I  ihalj  not,  like  Jabloniki,  dwell  on  the 
Htuation  of  the  antient  temple  of  Serapis, 
which  appears  to  me' of  little  confequence, 
but  fhall  juft  obferve.  Sir,  this  learned  man, 
to  whom  I  render  hpnuge,  and  whofe  mofl 
eftimable  enquiries  have  aided  me  greatly,  y^ 
deceived,  when  he  places  this  edifice  in  the 
iile  of  Raouda,  where  the  prefent  Mekias  is 
iituated,  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  nu« 
merous  Nilometers  of  Egypt.  I  might  fend 
you  a  long  diflertation  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  place  the  tcfli- 
mony  of  the  antients,^  but  I  fear  to  abufe 
your  patience;  my  purpofe  was*  to  difcovcr 
the  origin  of  the  terreftiial  Serapis,  which  I 

believe  I  have  accomplifhed« 

» 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXIII, 

OF    ANTTBIS,    A   SYMBeilCAJ.    DEITY, 

Anubis  had  temples^  priejis^  and  a  city  huilt  in 
bis  bonour:  bis  fiatue  bor(  a  do^s  bead^ 
Vibicb  animal^  bis  living  image,  'wcis  confe^ 
crated  to  him:  reprefented  the  Horizon^ 
'  wherefore,  was  held  to  be  the  injeparable 
companion  oflfis  and  OJiris,  and  calhd  their 
illegitimate  jhn  \  hecaufe,  not  luminous  himfelf^ 

^  heJIoQm  Qnl^  \vith^  borrowed  lights 

i  . —    •      \\y:      . 

To  M.  L,  M^ 

Grand  Cairo, 

Anubis,  regarded  in  Egypt  as  the 
faithful  companion  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  received 
divine  honours,  had  temples  confeqrated  to 
him,  and  priefts,  and  bis  image  was  borne 
in  all  religious  ceremonies,  Lucian  makes 
Socrates  fay,  "  See  you  not  with  what  refpedt 
••  the  Egyptians  adore  the  god  Anubis  ?'* 
His  ftatue  was  emblematic,  having  the  head 

of 
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of  a  dog,  on  a  human  body  (p) ;  wherefore 
Virgil  and  Ovid  call  him  the  barker  Anubis 
(q).  Ltician,  whofe  wit  is  exercifed  on  all 
fubjcdts  that  fall  beneath  his  notice,  and 
who,  in  his  farcafms,  fpared  neither  heroes 
nor  gods,  makes  Momus  fpeak  thus :  "  Oh 
**  thoij,  whom  Egypt  reprefents  with  the 
'^  head  of  a  dog,  fpeak,  who  art  thou? 
*'  And,  fince  thou  barkeft,  wherefore  haft 
*^  thou  fuffered  them  to  place  thee  among 
^^  the  immortals  ?" 

Cynopolis  (r),  now  Minich,  fituatcd  in 
the  lower  Thebais,  was  built  in  honour  of 
Anubis.  His  temple  no  longer  fubfifts,  where 
the  priefts  celebrated  his  feftivals  with  great 
pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog  to  him,  as 
his  living  emblem*  "  Anubis  is  revered  ia 
^'  the  city  of  the  dogs,  the  capital  of  the 
*'  Cynopolitan  Praefedure,  where  thofe  ani^^ 
**  mals  are  fed  with  facrcd  food,  and  religion 
"  has  appointed  them  v;orfhip /^i-^."  An 
event,  related  by  Plutarch,  fomewhat,  how- 

{f)  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  I, 
(j)  ^neid.  lib.  8.     Metamorph.  lib.  9. 
(r)  The  city  of  the  dog. 

(j)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Stephaiius  Byzantinus  adds  Cyno* 
poUs  is  a  city  of  Egypt,  where  Anubis  is  adored. 

ever. 
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ever,  difcredited  them  in  the  minds  of  the' 
people.      Cambyfes  having   killed  the  god 
Apis,  and  caft  his  body  in  a  field,  all  animals- 
refpedied  him,  except  the  dog,  which  eat  his 
flefli :  this  impiety  diminifhed  the  veneration 
in  which  dogs  had  been  held. 

Cynopolis  was  not  the  only  city  that  burnt 
incenfc  on  the  altars  of  Anubis;  he  had 
chapels  in  moft  of  the  temples,  Svhich  occa- 
fioned  Juvenal  to  fay,  how  many  cities  vene- 
rate the  dog  (/).  His  image  always  accom- 
panied thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  in  their  folemn 
fcafts,  and,  Rome  having  adopted  the  cere- 
monies of  Egypt,  the  Emperor  Commodus' 
(u),  celebrating  the  Ifiac  feftiva^s,  had  his 
head  fhavcd,  and  bore,  himfelf,  *^  the  god 
Anubis.  His  llatue  was  of  gold,  or  gilt,  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  emblematic  attri- 
butes. In  this  the  antients  agree,  and  Lucian, 
relating  the  crime  committed  by  a  Syrian 
Have,  confirms  their  opinion :  this  flave,  fays 
he,  joined  fome  facrilegious  robbers,  who, 
entering  the  fandtuary  of  Anubis,  flole  the 
god,  two  vafes,  and  the  golden  caduceus, 
with  cynocephali  of  filver.      The  very  name 

(/)  Sat.  15. 

(u)  Lamprid.  cap.  9.  Spartian  cites  the  fame  fa6l. 

of 
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of  Anubis  figntfies  gilded  {x).  It  was  myf- 
terious,  and  the  priefts,  as  we  fhall  fee,  did 
not  beftow  it  without  a  reafon. 

Plutarch  will  inform  us  what  this  emble- 
matical deity  meant.  **  The  circle  which 
**  bounds  and  divides  the  two  hemifpheres, 
^*  and,  therefore,  is  called  horizon,  is  named 
"  Anubis,  and  is  pidtured  in  the  form  of  a 
*•*  dog  becaufe  that  animal  watches  day  and 
'•  night/'  {y)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  well 
inftru(9:ed  in  the  myftical  theology  of  Egypt, 
favours  this  explanation.  ^^  The  two  dogs* 
*^  (the  two  Anubis)  are  fymbols  of  the  two 
'*  hemifpheres,  which  fur  round  the  terref- 
*^  trial  globe"  {z).  In  another  place,  he 
adds,  fome  pretend  that  thcfe  animals,  the 
faithful  guardians  of  men,  are  types  of  the 
tropics,  which,  like  centinels,  watch  the 
fun  on  the  north  and  fouth. 
"  Jf,  Sir,  we  adopt  the  firft  of  thefe  inter- 
pretations, we  {hall  find  the  priefts,  regarding 
Anubis  as  the  horizon,  gilded  his  ftatue  to 

(x)  JaWonfki  Panth.  -ffigypt,  torn.  II.  fays  Anubis 
comes  from  Nub,  golri^  anH  from  Annub,  gtldedy  whence 
the  Greeks  have  derived  Anubis. 

(y)  De  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

(zj  Stroma  5. 

indicate 
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indicate  that  this  circle,  firflf  receiving  the 
fun's  rays,  feemed,  at  his  rifing,  glittering 
with  brightnefs,  and,  when  he  fet,  riefleiSted 
his  laft  beams  upon  the  earth.  They  called 
Anubis  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  but  illegitimate,  in 
their,  iacred  fables,  for  he  only  returned  a' bor- 
rowed light  to  the  earth,  and  might  not,  like 
Horus,  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  day,  or 
the  lawful  fon  of  Oliris.  We  may  add,  the 
vifible  horizon  turninjg  with  the  fun  is  his  in- 
fcparable  companion. 

According  to  thefccondof  thefe  explana- 
tions, where  Anubis  means  the  tropics,  he 
is  alio  the  faithful  guardian  of  Ifis  and  Ofi- 
ns.  The  cgurfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  in- 
cluded within  the  Zodiack,  wandering  nei- 
ther to  the  right  nor  left ;  which  limits,  fixed 
by  the  author  of  nature,  might,  in  hierogly- 
phical  language,  be  typified  by  a  deity  with 
the  head  of  a  dog,  which  flaould  feem  to  op« 
pofe  their  paffage  toward  the  two  poles.  The 
firft  opinion,  however,  feems  to  me  moft  na- 
tural, and  accordant  to  the  ideas  of  the 
priefts. 

You  perceive.  Sir,  thofe  authors  who  have 
been  pleafant  upon  the  Egyptians  either  did 
not  fpeak  what  they  thought,  or  underftood 

not 
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not  their  allegories,  Anubis,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  was,  at  firft,  only  a  fymbol, 
invented  by  aftronomers  to  exprefs  their  dif- 
coveries.  The  people,  accuftomed  to  fee  it 
in  tlieir  temples,  where  fcience  was  dcpo- 
fited,  adored  it  as  a  deity ;  and  the  priefts  fa- 
voured their  error  by  conne<aing  it  with  re- 
ligion. The  worfliip  of  Anubis  induced  that 
of  the  dog,  his  type,  and  moft  of  the  Pagan 
gods,  had  this  kind  of  origin.     Before  men 

could  write  they  ufed  imitative  figures  to 
exprefs  their  ideas,  which  language  was, 
at  firft,  intelligible  to  all.  Having  in- 
vented charafters  which  by  found  might 
exprefs  thought,  the  people  employed 
thefe  becaufe  they  might  be  ufed  with  more 
facility.  The  hieroglyphics  were  configned 
to  their  fandtuaries,  and  the  priefts  only  pre- 
fcrved  their  interpretation.  Thefe  allegorical^ 
figns,  at  length,  no  more  had  meaning,  in 
the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  but,  containing  the 
forms  of  things,  became  objedls  of  fuperfti- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c* 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

OP    TYPHON,    A    SYMBOLICAL   DEITY, 

Syphon  ^  an  evil  genius ;  the  crocodUeand  hippo-*^ 
pGtamus  confecrated  to  him  I  bisjlatueinfulted 
when  thoje  evils  did  not  ceafe  of  which  he  was 
thefuppofed  author.  The  priefis  by  this  god 
figured  winter^  and  the  fatal  effeSs  of  the 
South  and  South  Eaji  winds.  Their  fables 
concerning  Typhon,  pajjed  into  Phanicia, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  J  he  philofophers  and 
poets  of  which  nations,  adding  new  allegories, 
introduced  his  worjhip.  His  origin  difcover-^ 
able  amid  thefe  fables. 

To  M.  L.  M.. 

Grand  Cairo, 

I  HAVE  mentioned  Typhon  before.  Sir,  be- 
caufe  his  hiftory  is  connedled  with  that  of  all 
the  gods  of  Egypt.  Hitherto  you  have  be- 
held beneficent  deities  worfhippcd,  and  ani- 
mals confecrated  to  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  Nile.  Qrtttitude  rendered  this  homage, 
7  but 
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but  the  adoration  of  Typhon  was  the  efFedof 
fcar^  Thankfgivings  and  offerings  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  former ;  this  evil  genius  was 
to  be  pacified  by  facrifices }  and,  when  thofe 
calamities  which  were  attributed  to  him  did 
not  ceafe,  his  image  was  infulted.  Believing 
Typhon  to-  be  the  evil  principle,  the  Egyp- 
tians confecrated  the  crocodile  (^)  to  him, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  the  afs,  becaufe  of 
its  red  colour.  Thefe  animals,  fuppoled  to 
be  agreeable  to  him,  were  revered  in  many 
cities,  and  kept  in  facred  inplofures,  they 
imagining  fuch  religious  attentions  would 
calm  the  fury  of  Typhon,  whofe  foul  was 
fuppofed' to  animate  them.  **  The  Egyp- 
tians endeavoured  to  appeafe  this  evil  genius 
by  facrifices  (^)".  When  unfuccefsful,  at 
certain  feftivals,  they  loaded  him  with  op- 
probrious epithets  and  invedlives,  and  ftruck 
his  ftatue.  "  When  any  extraordinary  heats 
*^  {c)  which  occafioned  peftilential  difeafes  or 

(a)  Plutarch  delfjJc  et  Ofiride.     Herod,  lib.  2. 

(i)  Plutarch  ubi.  fup.  Herodotus,  in  confirmation, 
fays,  crooodiles,  confecrated  to  Typhon,  were  worfhippcJ 
in  certain  cities,  the  Egyptians  being  perfuaded  they  were 
animated  by  his  foul.     Lib.  2. 

(0  PluudelfidcctOfiridc. 

''  other 
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**  othdr  ciaElamities  happened,  the  prieAs  tdol^ 
^^  fome  of  the  animald^  dedicated  to  him  into 
^*  a  dark  place,  wl:iere,  by  menaces,  they 
"  fif ft  endeavoured  to  terrify  them  5 ,  and,  if" 
"  the  contagion  did  not  ceafe,  facrificed  them' 
•'  to  public  vengeance'\ 

The  purport  of  thefc  ceremonies  was,  evi^ 
dently,  to  calm  the  people*s  fears,  end  revived 
their  hopes.  While  they  were  performing, 
the  ills  occafioned  by  the  peftiferous  South 
winds  might  ceafe,  and  the  nation,  fuppofing 
Typhon  appeafed  by  facrifices,  or  intimida^ 
ted  by  threats  and  outrages,  would  attribute^ 
all  the^glory  to  the  priefts*        '        - 

The  word  Typhon,  according  to- Jablonfki^ 
{d)y  is  derived  from  T>&^»,  wind,  and  Pbou^ 
pernicious,  which  interpretation  is  confirmed' 
by  the  moft  ancient  authors.  *^  A  violently' 
**  fcorching  wind  is  called  Typhon  feJJ' 
Euftathius  interprets  it  a  burning  wind  ffj ; 
and  Euripides  employs  the  word  to  exprefs  a 
fcorching  whirlwind  [g).  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 

(d)  Ranth.  Egypt,  torn.  III. 

(e)  Hefychius. 

(f)  Comment,  in  Iliad. 

(g)  Euripid.  Phoeniflae.    This  fame  wind  is  called  burn- 
ing by  Job,  chap.  27,  brenth  of  fire  by  the  Greeks,  Eiirus 

by 
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tians,  to  charadlerife  its  violence,  called  it 
Apohy  giant. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters,  I  have,  more 
than  once,  mentioned  its  deftruftive  efFeft  \ 
but,  however  ftrong  my  expreflions  they  are 
ftill  fhort  of  the  truth.  The  heavens  dark- 
ened by  duft,  which  burns  the  eyes,  fcorches 
the  entrails,  and  veils  the  face  of  the  fun ; 
caravans  ftifled  in  the  dcfart ;.  tribes  of  Arabs 
extinft  in  a  fingle  day ;  fandy  rain  fometimes 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  Egypt,  and 
forming  hills  which,  rolling  from  the  defert, 
threaten  to  overwhelm  and  bury  all  living 
creatures  :  fuch  are  the  deftruftive  powers  of 
the  giant  Typhon.  I  have  read  of  a  tempeft 
(i6),  from  the  South,  which  continued  three 
days  and  three  nights,  till  the  utter  ruin  of 
Egypt  was  apprehended  \  had  it  not  abated 
this  fine  country  would  have  become  a  fearful 
wildernefs.  The  priefts,  to  exprefs  the  fury 
of  Typhon,  in  their  allegoric  language  fay, 
he  was  not  born,  after  the  manner  of  Ofiris 

by  the  Latins,  Sem^  poifon,  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  mo- 
dern Egyptians,  Merift^  wind  of  noon,  or,  more  generally, 
Khamfin. 

(A)  ElmacinHift.  Saracen. 

Vol  II,  E  e  and 
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and  Horus,  but  having  torn  his  mother's  fick; 
efcaped  through  the  opening  (/). 

Herodotus  {i)  thus  diefcribcs  two  ftatues 
which,  in  his  time,  flood  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  at  Memphis.  **  The  one,  facing 
**  the  North,  named  Summer,  is  adored  by 
*'  the  Egyptians,  and  furrounded  by  marks 
"  of.  their  refped:,  and  gratitude.  The  other^ 
**  turned  Southward,  and  called  Winter,  is 
"  very  differently  treated .''  The  latter  is 
.what  they  whipped  with  rods,  on  certain  oc- 
cafions,  it  reprefenting  Typhon*  ;The  South 
wind  begins  to  be  felt,  in;the  month  of  .Febr- 
ruary,  and  caufes  th^e  evils  I  have  mentioned; 
the  Etefian  winds  prevail  in,  Rummer,  purify 
the  air,  and  produce  the  moft  happy  efie<3:s. 
Hence  we  may  fatisfadtorily  explain  the  facred 
fable  of  thepriefts,  relative  to  Typhon,  which 
I  have,  in  part,  repeated.  Plutarch  gives  it 
at  length,  but  the  leading  traits  will  be  here 
fufficient, 

Ofiris  (/)  afcended  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
reigned  glorioufly,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  beneiiicence  and  juftice.     Travelling  the 

(/•)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

(k)  Lib.  2. 

(/)  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

world 
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World  to  do  good  to  men,  his  brother  Typhon, 
for  fome  time,  durft  undertake  nothing  againft 
his  interefts,  becaufe  Ifis  was  watchful  for  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom;  but,whenOfiris  returned 
from  Ethiopia,  Typhon,  with  feventy-two  con- 
ipirators,  inclofed  his  body  in  a  wooden  coffer, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.  It  defcended  into 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Tanitic  branch,  and 
was  foimd  on  the  coaft  of  Phenicia,  by  Ifis, 
and  brought  back  into  Egypt:  but  the 
ufurper,  perceiving  it  by  night,  the  moon 
being  at  the  full,  as  he  hunted  the  boar, 
broke  it,  divided  the  body  into  fourteen  parts, 
and  fcattered  the  members  over  the  country. 
IfiscoUefted  and  carefully  preferved  them  {m). 
Typhon,  delivered  from  his  enemies,  exer- 
cifed  tyrannical  power  over  Egypt,  and,  to 
make  the  crown  fure,  endeavoured  to  kill 
Horus,  the  fon  of  Oiiris,  for  whom  he  moft 
carefully  fought ;  but  Latona,  hiding  and  edu- 
cating him,  at  Butis,  faved  him  from  his  pur- 
fuers,  and,  becoming  ftrong,  he  declared  war 
againft  his  father's  murderer,  and  vanquifhed 

(m)  Except  the  privities,  whichj  thrown  into  the  river, 
were  devoured  by  the  fifh  Lepidotus,  the  Phagrus,  and  the 
Oxyrynchus.  Perhaps  this  trait  is  added  to  denote  the 
prodigious  fecundity  of  thefe  fifh,  which  became  facred. 

E  e  2  and 
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and'  gave  him  in  charge  to  his  mother, 
loaded  with  chains.  Ifis  fet  him  at  liberty, 
and  Horus,  in  his  anger,  took  away  her 
cjown,  combated  the  t)rrant  again,  and,  after 
conquering  him  a  fecond  time,  reigned  in 
peace  and  glory. 

A  few  remarks  will  fuffice  to  explain  thi$ 
fable,  which,  in  part,  explains  itfelf.  Ofiris 
is  the  general  name  of  the  fun,  which  beftows 
its  benefits  over  the  whole  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly, manifefts  its  power  in  Egypt.  His 
return  from  Ethiopia  fignifies  the  time  when, 
coming  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he 
once  more  proceeds  toward  tbe  equijtor,  and 
pafles  through  the  Winter  figns ;  during 
which  feafon  the  South  wind  pred6minates. 
The  feventy-two  confpirators  (n)  fignify  the 
days  during  which  it.  ufually  blows.  This 
cpocha  is  the  death  bf  Ofiris  and  the  triumph 

{n)  The  time  when  the  South  wind  is  moft  ufoal,  at 
prefent,  is  called  Khamfui,  or  fifty,  but  neither  this  num-- 
^ber,  nor  feventy-two  precifely  mark  its  duration,  that  being 
variable.  This  period  therefore  may  be  denoted  by  the 
nearefl:  number,  and  feventy-two  appears  ta  me  the  moft 
exa£^.  I  have  before  obfeiVed  this  wind  rarely  continues 
blowing  mcH-e  than  three  days  together,  otherwife  it  would 
render  Egypt  uninhabitable* 

of 
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of  Typhon.  Horus,  educated  near  the  lake 
Butis,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  depidled 
the  fun  attradtingbenencent  vapours  to  return 
them  back  in  dews :  his  increafing  ftrength 
and  viiftory  over  the  tyrant  indicate  his  en- 
trance into  the  Summer  figns ;  and  the  Etefian 
winds,  which  begin  to  repel  the  South  ftorms*. 
Typhon,  releafed  by.  Ifis,  informs  us  this  e^il 
returns,  fometimes,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
efpecially  at  the  full  of  the  moon  foj.  But 
the  fun,  being  come  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  North  wind  recovers  its  power,  refrefhcs 
the  air,  expels  contagion,  drives  the  clouds 
towards  the  high  fummits  of  the  Abyflinian 
mountains,  and  fwells  the  Nile  by  the  rains 
which,  thence,  defcend  in  torrents.  This  is 
the  glorious  reign  of  Horus. 

{o)  I  have  feen  terrible  examples  of  this,  becaufe  the 
South  winds  drive  back  the  clouds,  toward  the  North, 
which  (hould  occafion  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the 
country  is  in  danger  of  barrennefs.  As  this  ofteneft  hap- 
pens during  the  full  moon,  the  priefts  fay  Horus,  in 
wrath  againft  Ifis  for  having  fet  Typhon  at  liberty,  takes 
away  her  crown,  and  is  obliged  to  combat  the  tyrant  anew, 
over  whom  he  remains  viftor :  that  is  to  fay,  the  moon  in 
conjunftion,  and  journeying  by  day,  with  the  fun,  has  loft 
I>er  light  j  and  the  North  wind  then  gains  th«  afccndant. 

Ec  7  The 
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The  Greeks,  difciples  of  the  Egyptians, 
eagerly  adopted  thefe  allegories,  in  their  Theo- 
gony ;  gave  them  their  colouring,  and  added 
new  fables.  Some  changed  the  name  of  Ty- 
phon  into  Typhoeus ;  others  retained  the 
antient  appellation.  Heliod,  in  his  Theo- 
gony,  defcribes  him  with  a  hundred  dragons 
heads,  projedling  from  his  fhoulders.  Pindar, 
in  his  firft  ode,  fays  he  was  buried  under 
Mount  Etna,  whenQe  he  difcharged  his  fires. 
Apollodorus,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Ghrift,  defcribes  him  thus. 
"  The  enormous  giant  Typhon,  foaming 
*'  with  wrath,  and  bellowing,  cafts  burning 
*'  rocks  toward  heaven,  and  vomits  torrents 
*'  of  flames.  The  gods,  beholding  him 
**  ready  to  fcale  Olympus,  fled,  terrified, 
'*  and  efcaped  into  Egypt,  where,  purfued  by 
^*  their  enemy,  they  concealed  themfelves 
*'  under  the  forms  of  aninjals  j  hut  Jq- 
^'  piter,  perceiving  Typhon  afar  off,  ftruck 
^*  him  with  thunder,  and  buried  him  under 
*^  Mount  Etna".  Hyginus,  in  his  fables, 
adds,  the  mountain  hath  ever  fince  fent  forth 
flames.  The  Latins  fucceeded,  and  imitated 
their  predeceflbrs,     Ovid  thus  relates  the  gi-. 

3  •  ^^^? 
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ants  war,  **  Typhoeus,  fpning  from  the 
*'  earth's  entrails,  terrified  the  heavens,  arid 
*'  forced  the  immortals  to  fly.  Egypt,  and. 
**  the  fhores  of  the  Nile,  famous  for  its 
^*  feven  mouths,  gave  them  afylum.  The 
^*  dreadful  fons  of  the  earth  followed,  to  ef- 
**  cape  whofe  fury  they  were  obliged  to  fufter 
**  a  metamorphofis.  Jupiter  became  a  fhep- 
*^  herd,  wherefore  his  ftatue  is  flill  reprefented 
*'  with  horns  fpj,  Apollo,  a  crow,  Bacchus 
a  goat,  Ifis  a  cat,  Juno  a  white  cow,  Venus 
a  fifh,  and  Mercury  an  ibis  ((f^)*' 
This  truth,  wandering  from  its  original 
fource,  and.  paffing  from  one  nation  to  ano- 
ther, becomes  obfcure,  and  fcarely  to  be  dif- 
covcred,  and  thus  fucceeding  poets,  cmployitig 
the  fame  fables  to  decorate  their  verfe,  adopt 
words  the  fenfe  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
ftand.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  evidently, 
however,  were  defirous  of  explaining  the 
adoration  paid  to  various  animals  in  Egypt, 
and  feigned  the  gods  affumed  their  forms  to 
efcape  the  purfuit  of  Typhon.     This  error 

(/))  It  is  not  neceflarvj  here,  to  note,  how  far  the  Latin 
poet  departs  from  truth.  The  ftatue  of  Ammon  is  re- 
prefented v/ith  horns,  becaufe  this  fymbolical  deity  denoted 
tbe  fun  in  the  fign  of  the  ram. 

(y*)  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  5. 

E  e  4  has 
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has  lately  bcca  revived  by  the  learned  War- 
burton,  but  is  not,  therefore,  more  credited. 
Herodotus  and  the  ancients  wrote  nothing 
like  this,  Hyginus,  in. his  fables,  on  the 
contrary^  affirms,  **  The  Egjrptians  fuffered 
"  no  violence  to  be  done  to  animals,  bc- 
^*  caufe  they  held  them  to  be  the  image  of  the 
gods."  They  confecrated  them,  either  in  grati- 
tude for  benefits  received,  or  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  important  difcovcries,  and  ho- 
noured them  as  the  living  types  of  their  de-* 
ities. 

The  priefts  relate  the  tragical  death  of  Ty- 
phon  very  differently,  whom  they  drown  in 
the  waters ,  of  a  peftilential  lake,  **  .The 
"  lake  Sirbon,  in  which  Typhon  is  faid  to 
*<  be  buried,  is  near  Pclufium  (q)'"  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (r)^  the  Egyptians  called 
it  the  breath  of  Typhon.  This  lake,  and 
its  vapours,  fo  injurious  to  the  falubrity  of 
Pelufium,  is  now  no  more  to  be  found ;  as  well 
as  many  others,  it  is  filled  up  with  fand. 

The  fable  of  Adonis  feems  to  have  been 
imitated  from  that  of  Ofiris.  Macrobius 
whoy  witli  wonderful  fagacity,  has  explained 

{q)  Euftath.  Comment,  in  Dionyf.  Perleget* 
(r)  DielfideetOfiride. 

the 
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the  myfteries  of  ancient  religions,  fays, — At- 
**  tentively  confidering  the  Aflyrian  religion, 
**  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Adonis  fignifies 
^*  the  fun,  Philofophers  have  called  the  up- 
^*  per  hemifphere,  a  part  of  which  we  in- 
'*  habit,  Venus.  Regarding  the  boar  as  the 
**  fymbol  of  Winter,  becaufe  he  loves  marfhy 
^*  and  frozen  places,  they  figured  this  animal 
**  to  have  killed  Adonis.  Winter,  there- 
**  fore,  which  diminifhes  light,  and  the  fun's 
'*  heat,  is  the  wound  of  Adonis /^j/\  I 
need  not  point  out  the  refemblance  between 
this  fable  and  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Win- 
ter, in  both,  makes  the  country  defolate, 
arid  caufes  the  fun's  death.  This  myfterious 
language  is  embellifhed  by  the  Greeks,  whofc 
poetry,  full  of  grace,  nature,  and  feeling, 
harmonioufly  fings  the  grief  of  Venus  for  her 
lover.  Thus  we  perceive  how  an  allegory,  under 
the  veil  of  which  the  phaenomena  of  natuEc 
are  defcribed,  is  metamorphofed  in  pafling 
from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Pvomc:. 
but,  collecting  hints  from  the  antients,  with 
judgment,  we  again  difcover  it,  nearly,  as  it 
was  firft  invented. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(5 J  Saturnal.  lib.  i. 
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LETTER     XXXV. 

OF  NEPHTHYS,    A  SYMBOLICAL  DEITY. 

Nepbtbys,  tbe  barren  wife  of  'Typhon^  having 
commerce  witb  Ofirisy  became  fruitful :  fgni^ 
fed  the  fandy  plains y  which  lay  between  tbe 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  are  greatly  ex-- 
pofedto  the  South  Eaji  winds.  The  adultery 
of  Ofris  with  Nephthys  denoted  the  years 
when  a  high  flood  occafoned  tbe  waters  to  ex^ 
tend fo  far.  Thueri,  or  Afo,  ^een  ofEthi^ 
cpia,  tbe  fuppofed  concubine  of  Typbon,  de^ 
noted  the  South-wind,  which  joining  the 
Eafly  formed  tbe  South  Eafl,  dreaded  by  the 
Egyptians  for  its  parching  quality,  and  the 
torrents  of  fandit  drove  over  Egypt. 

♦     •  To  M.  L.  M. 

« 

Grand  Cairo. 

JL  HE  priefts  of  Egypt,  continuing  their 
allegory,  gave  Typhon  a  wife,  named  Neph- 
thys {tj,  the  fifter  and  rival  of  Ifis ;  fhe  was 
ftruck  with  barrenefs,  and  only  became  fruit- 

It)  Plut.  de  Ifi^e  ct  Ofiridc, 

ful 
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ful  when  Ofiris,  deceived  by  appearances, 
had  commerce  with  her.  The  crown  of 
Lotus,  which  adorned  the  god,  and  which  he, 
forgetting,  left  with  Nephthys,  difcovered  his 
crime.  Such  is  their  fable,  relative  to  the 
wife  of  Typhon,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

You  recoiled.  Sir,  the  Nile  was  fometimes 
called  Ofiris  ;  and  Ifis,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances,  fignified  the  plain  it  inundated: 
v/herefcre  this  goddefs  was  called  his  lawful 
wife  j  and  tTie  inundation,  in  facerdotal  lan- 
guage, their  marriage.  When  the  river,  in 
years  of  extraordinary  fertility,  overflowed 
the  hills  by  which  it  was  bounded,  Eaftward, 
and  fpread  over  the  defarts,  it  made  them 
fruitful,  anVi  the  fands  were  covered  with  the 
verdure  of  plants,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  was  the  Lotus.  Here  is  the  crown 
which  betrayed  the  adultery  of  Ofiris.  **  The 
"  Egyptians  {u)  gave  the  confines  of  their 
^*  kingdom,  toward  the  fea,  the  name  of 
^^  Nephthys.  When  the  Nile  extends  that 
*'  far,  they  call   it   the  commerce  of  Ofiris 

(a^  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

'*  with 
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^*  with  Ncphthys,  which  is  announced  by 
**  the  Lotus  growing  amid  the  fands."  The 
chara(5tcriftic  word  Nephthys,  the  country  ex^ 
fofed  to  the  winds,  (a:)  unveils  the  natural 
fcnfc  wliich  the  priefts  concealed  in  fable.  All 
that  part  of  Egypt,  from  the^Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean, 
not  defended  by  mountains,  is  greatly  expofed 
to  the  South-Eaft  winds,  and,  therefore,  al^ 
Icgorically,  called  the  barren  wife  of  Typhon, 
who  there  wantons  at  will,  and  rolls  the  fands 
of  thofe  vaft  folitudes  over  the  plains  of 
Egypt.  -      . 

This  evil  genius  had  a  concubine,  not  lefs 
dangerous,  named  Thueri,  or  Afo,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia  fyj.  When  Ofiris  returned  from 
his  travels,  Typhon,  as  I  have  faid,  infnared 
him,  aided  by  feventy  two  confpirators,  and 
Queen  Afo.  "  The  Queen  Afo,  who  aflifted 
•*  Typhon,  means  the  South  wind;  coming 

[x)  From  Neph  and  Theu,  Egyptian  words,  Jablonfki 
Panth.  Egypt.  1  om  III. 

(y)  Thueri  comes  fi-o«i  7hures^  South  wind,  Afo,  in 
the  ancient  Thebaic  dialccl,  fignified  Ethiopia :  thus  the 
Q^jcen  Afo  is  the  wind  mqft  urual  in  Ethiopia,  that  is  the 
South.  Jab.  Pantii.  Egypt.  Toip  III. 

2  *'  from 
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**  from  Ethiopia.  If  that  repels  the  etefian 
*'  winds,  which  drive  the  clouds  over  that 
**  burning  country,  it  prevents  the  rain  w^ich 
"  produces  the  increafe  of  the  Nile;,  and  the 
**  fcordiing  breath  of  victorious  Typhon  de- 
"  vour?  the  fields"  fz).  Such  as  the  alle- 
gory the  priefts  invented  concerning  the  wife 
and  concubine  of  Typhon,  theonereprefent- 
ing  the  fandy  defarts  which  feem  abandoned 
to  the  fury  of  the  Eafl  winds,  and  the  other 
the  ftorms  of  the  South.  When  the  two 
winds  united  fajy  Typhon  came,  accom-. 
panied  by  Nephthys,  and  Afoj  dethroned 
Oliris,  and  brought  defolation  into  the  rich 
valley  which  the  Nile  waters.  Thefe  alle- 
goric perfonages,  we  perceive,  were  invented 
in  thefe  early  ages,  when  men  were  in  need 
of  fenfibie  images  to  make  themfelves  under- 
flood.  Homer,  the  poet  nearefl  this  antiquity, 
often   exprefTes  himfelf    like   the  priefls  of 

(%;  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

[a)  The  South  and  Eaft  winds,  blowing  both  at  once, 
form  the  South  Eaft,  which  the  Egyptians  dread  moft  ;  it 
being  moft  parching,  and  driving  the  greatcft  quantity  of 
fands.  .  Thre  moment  it  begins  the  thermometer  rifes  to 
above  33  degrees,  and,  if  it  continues,  to  above  36. 

Thebes 
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Thebes  and  Memphis.  Typhon,  Nephthys, 
and  Afo  are  now  forgotten  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
fiune  winds,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Khamfin,  continue  to  occafion  the  fame 
evils^  and  to  defolate  this  land  of  delights* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &Ct 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  XXXVL 

«F  CANOBUS,  A  PRETENDED  EGYPTIAN 
GOD.. 

Canoius,  called  by  the  writers  of  the  lower 
empire  C'anopus^  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus^ 
who  died  on  the  Egyptian. Jhore^  where  bis 
tomb  was  built :  the  place  called  in  Egyptian 
Cahi  Nouby  Land  of  Gold.  A  City  and 
temples  built  there.  Deceived  by  the  name 
CanobuSj  the  Greeks  faid  they  were  built  in 
honour  of  him.  Riiffinus^  in  a  long  fable ^ 
pretends  to  prove  the  deity  adored  in  the 
temple  ofCanobus  was  a  pitcher y  which  was 
merely  an  offering  to  the  god  of  the  Nile. 

To  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Cairo. 

v>i  A  N  O  B  U  S  became  famous  under  the 
Ptolemies.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
enquire  what  was  its  origin,  why  it  has  been 
deified  by  hiftorians,  and  what  it  fignified, 

according 
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according  to  the  Egyptians.  Various  writers 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  fpeaking  aftei:  Homer 
and  Hecataeus,  make  Menclaus  laad  in  Egypt, 
and  fay  that  Canobus,  his  pilot,  dying  of 
the  bitp  of  a  viper,  had  a  temple  ereSed  to 
liis  memory,  on  the  fhore.  This  fa<5l  is  too 
Vvell  fupported  to  be  queftioned :  they  add 
that  the  city  of  Canohus  flj  was  afterward, 
built  here,  in  honour  of  this  pilot.^  Dionylius 
Periegetes^  fpeaking  after  them,  but  going 
beyond  them,,  fays,  in  the  moft  northern  ba/ 
of  Egypt,  is  tlie  famous  temple  of  the  Spartan 
Canobus.  It  would  be  aftonifliing,  Sir>  had 
the  Egyptians,  -who,  as  the  Scripture  .in- 
forms us,  held  ftrangers  in.  extreme  averfion 
(Genefis,  chap.  XLIII),  raifcda  Greek  pilot 
to  the  rank  of  the  gods,  when  we  know  they 
never  granted  that  honour  to  any  mortal. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  many  years  among  the 
priefts  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  learned 
from  them  that  Mcnelaus,  after  receiving 
Helen  from  King  Proteus,  rewarded  the  fer- 
vice  by  depredations,    and  pillaged  the  fea 

(^)  In  other  parts  of  this  work  I  have  called  it  Cano- 
pus,  in  conformity  to  modern  ufe,  but  the  true  name  is 
Canobus. 

coafts 
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fcbafts  before  he  fet  fail /^<r/ :  fiof  does  he 
mention '  Canobus,  Is  it  fcredibfe  th&t-  fuch 
ingratitude  would  have  occafioned  the  Apo- 
theofis  6f  his  pilot,  cbritraiy,  alfoj  to  the 
manners  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Let 
lis  not  believe '  this  improbable  vdpinion  of 
Dionyfius  Peridgeteft,  who  is  thti  only  profane 
writer  who  grants  thd  honours  of  a  temple 
1»  the  Spartahi 

•.'There  were  fevefal  timples  d,t  Canobiis  /"dl^/, 
the  moft  famous  was  that  •  6f  Sem^isy  the 
moft  ancient  that  of  Hercules,  built  in  one 
of  the  fuburbs/^y,  Which  are  all.  antiquity 
mentions*  '  StrihoffJ  defcribes  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  adorned  by  the  Ptolemies  With 
royal  magiiifitence^      They  added  various 

(f )  Wd  caiih6t  dbubt  iiie  teftitnorij^  of  herodotu!?,'  ivhq, 
beiiig  %  Greek,  would  not  have  invented  a  1)^6  injurious 
to  his  nation^  before  whom,  he  read  his  hiftory ;  the  fiift 
muft  be  well  known,  in  his  tim^  and  the  love  of  truth  only 
could  render  it  fupportable. 

(d)  Ammi^us  Maj^ctUinn's*.  lib.  22. 

(0  Hcrod.:Ub;2. 

(f)  Libt  17.  See  Letter  III.  Vol.  L  in  which  I  have 
dercribeo)  after  Straboj  the  ceremonies  praSifed  here,  and 
the  concourfe  of  people  who  come  from  Alexandria,  and 
all  parts  of  Egypt. 

Vot.  H.  F  f  edifices 
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edifices  in  which  in  acadbmy  was  forihed^ 
where  the  Belle  LeCtres,  jind,  particularly, 
the  myfteries   of  religiprt  and.  the. ancient 
language  oC  ?gypt  wer^  taught.    Many  o£ 
the  learned  flouri(he<l,l|ere  j  an4  Ptoldny  (the 
geographer)  rendered  it  famous.  **  I{e::jpaired 
**  fortjr  years  in   the  temple  of  Canobus, 
**'  during  which  he  ftudi^d  Aftron^my,     His 
"  fyftem  and  difcoveries  are  there  engraved* 
•*  on  columns  ^^y/;''    §ffepis  was  tbci  tutelar 
deity,  and  his  woribipi.  encouraged  by  thc^ 
Ptolemies,  was  prQpjil|pt(fd  in  Graede.     Pku- 
tsLuhsfiJ,  travelliHg  this. 'fine  ctoutftipyi  faw, 
in  the  citadel  of  Corintl^;  a  temple  cbdiCatedi 
to  the  Canobic  Serapis;     The  fcic^ces,  andi 
the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic   Philefophyv. 
were,  for  ages,  cultivated  at  Canobus ;  but 
Theodofius,  having  deftroyed  its  colleges  and 
temples,  a  part  of  human  learning,  was  buried ' 
under  their  ruins,  and  the  learned  difperfed; 

Ariftides,  the  riiett)rician,  defirous  of 
knowing  the  origin  of  the  name  Canobus, 
queftioned  an  Egyptian  prieft,  and  gives  the 
following  account.     "  I  was  informed,  by 

ii)  Olympiodori  Comment, 
(i)  In  Corinthiacis. 

"a.  prieft^ 
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"  a  pricft,  eminent  iii-  tAs  ordir,  diat,  lon^ 
**  before  Menelaius  laridfelii  this  pkcc  was 
*'  Called  Canbbu^.  Mfe  dftmbhrtrrated  this 
"  word  could  hot  be  properly  written  with 
*'  Gpdefc  charaaersy  arid  that  it  llghilieci 
"  Land  oFGold;"-^**  ^e  may  well  fuppofc/* 
adds  Ariffides,  "  thfe  Egyptians  knew  their 
'^  own  hiftory  better  than  Homer  and  Heca- 
"  tatis."  M,  de^la  Croix  fij  confirihs^  this 
tdffittrohy.  Tlie  remains  of  the-  Coptic 
language  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fiddity 
of  this  account ;  Gahi,  a  word  wJiich;  bfe- 
caule  of  it^  afpiration,-  could  not  bd  writteu 
in  Greek,  figriified  land ;  and  Noub,  gold, 

IThfr  Greek*,  kntowihg  that  nifoft  cities  oi 
'Egypt  bore  the  name  of  the  deities  they 
adored,  aiid  that  the  tomb  6f  Canobus  was 
in  a  place  called  Cahinoub,  deceived,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fimilarity  of  found,  have 
affirmed  this  city  was  built  in  honour,  of 
hStii,-  atitf  Dionyfius  Periegetes.has  dedicated 
a  temple  to  him,  it  is  cafy  to  perceive  with 
what  truth.  The  primitive  Chriftians, 
delighting  to  ridicule  Pagan  idolatry,  havi 

(i)  DifTertation  Philologiqae; 

F  f  2  '*  endca-- 
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endeavoured  to  give  this  error  credit.  **  Ca- 
**  nobus  (k)  and  his  wife  Eumenouth,  were 
**  buried  on  the  fea  fhore,  twelve, miles  from 
^*  Alexandria  /f/J,  and  honoured  with  divine 
^\  worfliip*"  .  .Epiphaniu3  is  the  firft  author 
who  hazarded  this  afiertiQn*  Ruffinus  is 
inore  prolix ;  and,  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  farther 
from  truth. .  **  How  ihall  we  defcribe  (m) 
"  the  crimes  of  fuperllitiOT  at  Canobus^ 
**  where^,  pretending  to  ftudy  the  facerdotal 
**  letters  (the  ancient  Egyptian  language  was 
^\  fo  called)  they  publicly  profeffed  magic ! 
^*  This  pkce,  which  may  be  called  the 
**  fource  of  demons,  becanie  more  celebrated, 
*«  among  thcPagans,  than  Alexandria  itfelf; 
**  nor  will  it  be  unieafonable  ta  reveal  the 
**  origin  of  thefc  monftrous  errors.  The 
**,  Chaldaeans  .were  faid  to  tranfpprt  the  fire, 
^'.  their  god,  throughout  the  provinces  j  de-;, 
"  fying  thp  gods,  of  Other  nations  to  combat, 
"^  on  condition,  if  he  was  viiStor,  he  fliould  be 
"^  adored.     The  pricft  of  Canobus  accepted 

[JC]  Epiphan.  torn.  II. 

\l)  The  exaft  diftancc  from  Alexandria  to  AboiAir^ 
formerly  Canobus. 

{m)  Ruffin.  Hift.  Ecclcfiaft.  lib.  2. 

.     .  "  the 
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**  the  chkllenge,  and  imagined  the  fbllowing 
^^  trick.  Earthen  pitchers  are  ipade  in 
•*  Egypt,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  extremely 
**  porous,  and  the  water  filters  through  it, 
*'  and  purifies  itfelf.  Taking  one  of  thefe, 
**  he  clofed  the  pores  ^ith  wax,  and,  painting 
**  various  figures  on 'it,  filled  it  with  water, 
*'  and  called  it  his  g6d ;  placing  6n  its  top 
**  the  head  of  an  ancient  ftatue;  faid  to  be 
^*  that  of  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  The  Chal-! 
•*  daeans  came,  the  combat  began,  fire  was 
"  lighted  around  the  pitcher,  the  wax  melted, 
**  the  water  ran  through  the  pores,  and  ex- 
**  tinguiflied  the  fire.  The  fraud  of  the 
**  prieft  made  the  god  of  Canobus  vidtor; 
**  and  his  image  has  ever  fince  been  repre- 
**  fented  with  fhort  feet,  a  narrow  neck,  a 
*^  belly  and  back  round,  like  a  pitcher,  and 
^*  in  this  form  is  adored  as  the  conqueror  qf 
•^  all  gods."  ^     •  . 

I  know  not  where  Ruffinus  fpund  this 
fable,  for  hp  cites  no  authorities ;  but  it  is  too 
puerile  to  need  refutation.  It  plainly  con- 
tradicts the  worfliip  of  the' Egyptians;  who 
never  adored' wuter.  Had  this  combat  really 
happened,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  who  was^ 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  Alex- 
1  ^     *  F  f  3  andria 
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andria  than  the  prldls  of  Aquileia>  would 
not  have  forgotten  it  j  b\^t  this  tale  may  lead 
to  the  djyrcpvery  ,of  jCvme  truth.  The  JEgyp-, 
tians,  from  the  remotcft  ^ges^  haye  fabricated 
precious  earthen  yeflels,  through  ?yhich  the 
water  is  filtered  and  clarified;  the  Grqcks 
called  them  BeojxaXigy,  the  Arabs  Bardak» 
This  was  an  interefting  invention,  whpre, 
duriqg  five  montljs  of  the  year,  the  Nile  is 
de^le4  by  fand,  mud,  and  infedts.  The 
water,  vbeforc  it  is  drap^,  is  left  to  fettle  in 
large  jars,  into  which  the  powder  of  pounded 
almonds  is  throwfi,  and  the  heterogeneous 
particles  fink^  ii^  a  few  hours ;  but,  to  render 
it  more  ^greeabje,  ^t  is  expofed  to  the  nojrth 
wind,  ?Lt  the  window,  in  fiardaks.  It  oozes 
through  the  pores,  and,  being  continually 
ripled  by  the  refrefhing  breath  of  the  norjth, 
it  contra(Sts  a  coolnefs  mof):  delicious  in  a 
climate  fo  fultry.  Poor  and  rich  drink,  with 
^  kind  of  voluptu^oufnefs,  water  wh,icl^  has 
^e^  in  tliiefe  yafcs.  The  art  of  making 
them  was,  tliereforc,  a  precious  dif9pvery  for 
Egypt.  The  ancients,  who  made  this  dif- 
covery,  felt  its  importance,  and,  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  to  the  god  of  the  Nile,  confe- 
cratcd  pne  of  thefe  pitchers,  in  the  temple  of 

Scrapis, 
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Serapbi  at  Canobils.  This  offering  Ruffinus, 
aiSfled  by  fable,  endeavours  to  pafs  for  a 
god.  There,  are  various  proofs  of  what  I 
advance.  A  coin,  iftruck  in  the  time  of 
Adrian »  by  the  iahahitaQts  of  Canobus,  beais 
one  of.thcfc  vafes,  v^ith  a  fcrpent  wound 
Tound  the  mouth  (n).  This  figure  is  known 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Cncph,  the  good  genius, 
a«d,  in  a  more  extenfive  i^v£^^  the  Author  of 
Nature.  A  canal,  which^  is  cut  from  the 
river,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  near  Canobus,  was 
called  Agathodairhon/^(?y/,  the  Good  Genius, 
doubllefs,  becaufe  it  appr^Dached  a  city  where 
$he  people  worfhipped  Sftrapis,  and  the  priefts 
the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofc, 
therefore,  the  pitcher  depofited  in  his  temple 
was  merely  a  mark  of  homage  to  his .  bene- 
ficence/^^^i  like  confecrations  are  found  in 
many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.      The 

{n)  Cotelerii  Monumenta,  torn.  I. 

\Ji)  Ptol.  Geograph. 

{p)  Among  the  curiofities  which  M.  Dombei,  who  has 
travelled  South- America  nine  years,  brocght  to  France, 
I  remarked  vaTes,  taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  Peruvians, 
very  fimilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  caverns  of  Saccara ;  and 
golden  idols,  like  what  the  Arabs  get  from  the  mummies, 
which  their  cupidity  induces  them  to  fearch  and  deftroy. 

;         F  f  4  facrifice 
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facrifice^  engraved  on  the  rock  near  Babairi^ 
to  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  Sun  of  Spring,  has 
feven  vafcs  of  this  kind,  which  bear  the  threp 
piles  on  which  the  inunolated  lambs  lye. 
Obeliiks  were  iymbols  of  the  Sun's  rays,  and 
their  fhadows  indicated  his  courfe  while  above 
the  horizon,  Thefe  fa<as  ajl  atteft  the  Egypr 
,tians  carefully  cqnfecrated  their  inventions  tp 
.the  gods.  •  The  name  Cahinoub,  Land  of 
Gold,  beftowed  on  the  country  the  clay  of 
whiph  was  the  properaft  for  the  compofition 
of  the  pitchers  thrpugh  which  the  water  was 
filtered,  teaches  us  with  what  reafon  the 
priefts  offered  one  to  the  gods,  in  the  very 
place  whcrt  they  were  fabricated,  and  where, 
.perhaps,  they  had  been  invented. 

J  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c* 


J^ETTER 
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LETTER     XXXVIL 

OF    THOTH,     A    SYMBOLICAL    DEITY, 

^hoth  held  to  be  a  famous  and  extraordinary 
man^  by  many  writers^  who  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  all  arts^  fciencesy  and 
human  injiitutionsy  and  called  him  Trif^ 
megijiusy  thrice  Great.  This  demonjlrates 
the  pcrfonage  to  be  allegoric.  Thoth  fgnifies 
columUy  in  Egypticiny  and  approved  works, 
being  engraved  on  columns y  were  ally  generally, 
called  Thoth.  The  tbre:  Thothsy  or  Mer^ 
curies y  may  indicate  the  birth y  progrefsy  and 
perfection  of  human  knowledge » 

To  M,  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

il  A  V  I N  G  given  fome  account  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  deities,  I  fhall  next  fpeak 
of  Thoth,  or  the  famous  perfonage  who 
received  the  homage  of  antiquity,  and  was 
}ield  to  be  the  inventor  pf  almoft  all  human 

fcience. 
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fcience.  His  exiftence  is  placed  in  ages  fo 
diftanty  that  it  is  next  to  impoflibk  to  obtain 
information  on  fubjedls  fo  concealed  by  the^ 
darkneis  of  time.  Plato>  who  wrote  twa 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  had  been  inftrudted 
in  the  prieft's  fchool,  at  Heliopolis,  knew 
not  himfelf  what  jadgm^rtt  to  form  of  Thoth, 
then  too  antient  to  difcover  his  origin.— 
"  Theuth,"  for  fo  he  calls  him,  ^^  invented 
^^  letters,  diftinguifhed  vowels  from  confo- 
*^  nants,  and  mutes  from  liquids,  a  difc6very 
'^  which  fhould  make  him  regarded  as  a  god, 
**  or  a  divine  man.  Fame  fays  he  lived  in 
**  Egypt."  Amid  this  incertitude,  the  moft 
prudent  method  will  be  to  faithfully  cite, 
and  impartially  examine^  pafTages  from  the 
antients. 

Thoth  was  differently  named  by  different 
people.  "  The  Greeks,  fays  Philo  .of  Biblos, 
*'  (q)  gave  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mer- 
"  cury,  to  Taaout,  whom  the  Egyptians 
**  call  Thoith,  and  the  Alexandrians  Thotb.;- 
Hiftorians  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  mofl  arts.  "  Thoth  lived  in  the 
-**  remotefl  ages,  and,  though  a  man,  pof- 

.  (^)  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  !• 

^«  feffed 
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•'  fcire4  al]  ;Ccieiic«,  whicljt  obtained  him  the 
♦*  fynx^m^  f>{    Trifinegijftus,     thrice    great 
^^  /rj/'    He  divided  difcpvrfes  into  feveral 
parts  f^sj,  firft  named  many  things,  invented 
,  humbers  ft  J,  and  meafufes,  and  formed  arith- 
metic into  a  fyftem  fuj.    The  Egyptians  fay 
he  taught  them  geometry,  a  fcience  abfolutely 
jieccflary  to  them,  aftroaomy,  and  aftrology ; 
,md  &dd  Jthat^  haying  pbferyed  the  nature  and 
i»rmGny  qf  A>^nd§f  he  fprroed  the  lyre.  Cle- 
jxwns  Alexandrinus  (jc)  ijaentions  |hc  code  of 
laws^  confided  to  the  guard  of  the  prieils,  and 
g^lian  defcfibes  it  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Code  of  Mercury  (Thoth).    The  creation 
i>f  theology,  the  efltablifliment  of  religious 
.worihip,  and  the  order  of  facrifices  are  alfo  at- 
tributed to  him  (j).     This  dodlrine  was  con- 
4amed  in  the  books  of  Mercury,  depofited  ia 
the  temples,  where  the  prieils  found  all  that 

(r)  LafUntius,  lib.  i. 

(s)  Qiodorus,  Plato,  and  Eufebius,  affirm  he  invented 
letters,  and  firft  wrote  books. 

(tj  Plato  in  Phaedro. 

(«)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

(*)  Stronx;i.  6.    Cicero  ('de  Na^tura  Dcoruip)  apd  Lac« 
tantius  fay  he  gave  laws  to  the  ^gyptianst 

iy)  Dipd,  Sic.  lib.  i. 

related 
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related  to  religion.  Diodorus  farther  adds  the 
Egyptians  affirmed  arts,  fciencfes,  and  infti- 
tutions  were  invented  by  Thoth,  or  Mer- 
cury.  • 

If  we  rcfledt  on  the  nature  qf  the  mind, 
which  flowly  proceeds  from  truth  to  truth, 
and  gamine  the  annals  of  hiftory,  we  find 
but  a  fmall  number,  who  poiTefs  creative  ge- 
nius, exifting  from  time  to  time  on  the  earth, 
and  announcing  to  man  fome  few  icnportaht. 
difcoveries.  Plato>  an  enlightened  judge, 
fimpJy  co^fidering  Thoth^as  the  inventor  of 
ktters  and  writing,  called  him  a  god,  or  a  dir- 
vine  man ;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  think 
this  perfonage,  on  whom  univerfal  knowledge 
is  bellowed,  never  had  exiftence;  but  that 
the  learned  of  a  nation  which  feems  to  have 
approached  the  origin  of  mankind  have  pub^ 
liiiied,  in  his  name,  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired,  during  thoufands  and-  thoufands  of 
years.  This  reafonable  fuppofition  is  cqn- 
jSrmed  by  the  authority  of  many  great  men. 
lamblichus,  in  his  Egyptian  Myileries,  piakes 
Abamon,  a  prieft  of  Egypt,  |jjpeak  thus; 
*•  We  rightly  regard  Mercury,  the  god  of 
*•  eloquence,  as  the  common  deity  of  priefts; 
"  for  it  is  the  fame  mind  which  prefides  over 
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**  the  true  fcience  of  religion,  therefore,  our 
**  anceftors,  dedicating  their  works,  the 
*^  fruits  of  their  wifdom,  to  him,  adorned 
**^  theni  with  the  name  of  Mercury." 

Thefe  Egyptian  books  were  publifhed  under 
tlje  name  of  Thoth,  or  Mercury. .  Galcn^ 
w)io  learned  fcience  in  the  academy  of  Alex- 
aijdria,.  tea/ches  us  how  this,  was  praftifcd. 
**  All  difcoveries,  made  in  Egypt,  muft  be 
*^  marked  by  the  feal  of  the  approbation  of 
**  the  learned ;  they  were  then  engraved  on 
**  the  columns  fzjy  without  the  author's 
**  name,  and  depofited  in  the  fan<ftuaries, 
**  Hence  the  prodigious  number  of  books  at- 
**-,  tributed  to  Mercury.  The  difciples  of  Py- 
**  thagoras,  imitating  this  example,  put  the 
**  name  of  Pythagoras  at  the  head  of  their 
«  works-" 

.  .  Thefe  paffages  prove  Thoth  was  not  a  man, 
but  that  works,  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
the  priefts  colleges,  were  engraved  on  co- 
lumns called  Thoth  fajy  as  we  fhall  prefently 

(z)  Galen  contra  Julian,  lib.  I. 

(a)  Ufually  called  columns  of  Thoth ;  but  Galen, 
knowing  this  Egyptian  word  fignified  column,  would  not 
commit  a  pleonafm. 

fee 
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fee,  to  which  they  gave  this  general  denomi- 
nation. The  fpirit  by  which  the  learned  de- 
clared themfelves  infpirtd,  artd  to  which  they' 
paid  homage  for  thcirknowledge,  wa^Phtha, 
the  artift  of  nature,  and  foarce  of  information. 
"  The  Egyptians  (b)  affirm  that  Vulcan 
**  (c)  taught  them  thci  principles  of  philofb^ 
^,  phy,  and "  that  their  pontifs  and  prophets 
•*  beftowed  on  themlclves  the  title  of  his 
•*  priefts/*  Thus,  in  the  criticifms  of  Sca- 
liger,  Vulcan  is  called  the  Legiflator  of 
Egypt. 

Thefe  colunins.  On  which  the  difcoveries 
worthy  to  be  tranfniittcSi  fo  poftierity  were  en- 
graved, deferve  to  be  exan^ined.  **  Mercui^ 
•*  (d)  invented  myfterious  colunans  (rxiyXflft) 
"  and  cortimanded  th^  fhoiild  infcribe  o« 
**  them  the  laws  by  which  the  ftars  nioved/' 
"  — ^ — The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  who 
**  meafured  the  heavens  andearth,  and  tfanf- 
**  mitted  this  knowledge  to  their  defendants 
**  by  engraving  it  on  columns"  (^).     Proclus 

(V)  Diogenes  Laertlus. 

{c)  ThefameasPhtha. 

[d)  Manetho,  lib.  5. 

{^e)  Achilles  Tatius,  Comment,  in  Aratuni. 

3  adds^ 
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(^  adds,  they  alfo  infcribed  remarkable  ac- 
tions, and  interefting  inventions.  Thefe 
ftones,  extremely  hard,  compofed  an  immor- 
tal book,  a  kind  of  Cyclopaedia,  which  in- 
cluded all  arts  and  fciences,  invented,  or 
jriade  perfed,  in  paft  ages ;  wherefore  the 
priefts  undertook  nothing  till  they  had  firft 
(ZQnfulted  them  (^).  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
read  them,  and  thenca  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  their  philofophy.  Theophilus  of  Antiochf 
(h)  alks,  **  To  what  purpofe  has  Pythago- 
**  ras  penetrated  the  Egyptian  fandtuaries, 
**  and  confulted  the  columns  of  Mercury  ?'* 
Sanchoniathon  (/),  the  moft  ancient  hiftorian, 
except  Mofes,  vaunts  of  having  obtained  his 
information  from  the  monuments  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Taaoiit, '  and  in  the  myfterious  books 
of  the  Ammonians. 

The  cuftom  of  making  marble,  and  its  du- 
rable charaders,  the  book  of  fcience,  is  al- 
moft  as  ancient  as  the  world.  We  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  this  book  was  the  firft  men 
ever  read.     "  The  patriarch  Seth,  knowing 

{f)  In  TimaBurti,  lib.  i, 

[g)  Tamblichus  de  Myfteriis,  Egypt. 

{h)  Lib.  3. 

(1)  Apud.  Eufeb.  Pra^.  Evan.  lib.  i« 

''  Adam 
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**  Adam  had  predicted  all  that  earth  container 
**  fhould  perifh,  cither  by  conflagration  ot 
**  nnivcrfal  deluge^  and  fearing  philofophy 
**  and  ajftronomy  would  be  loft  to  man,  and 
"  buried  in  forgetfulnefs,  engraved  his  know^ 
**  ledge  on  two  columns,  the  one  of  bricks 
**  the  other  of  ftone,  that  fhould  the  waters 
^*  deftroy  the  firft,  the  latter  might  remain/ 
**  and  teach  men  aftronomical  difcovcries* 
**  This  column  is  ftill  to  be  fcen  in  the  Siri- 
''  adic  land."  {i)  . 

.  Let  us  hear  whatManetho  fays,  the  famous 
hiftorian,  and  facrcd  Egyptian  writer,  whd 
lived  more  than  three  centuries  before  Jofe- 
phus.  He  affirras.(/)  f*that  he  obtained 
^'  his  knowledge  from  the  pillars  (SriyXow) 
**  in  the  Siriadic  land,  on  which  Thoth,  the 
"  firft  Mercury,  had  engraved  it>  in  the  fa- 
«*  cred  language  and  hieroglyphic  charadters  ; 
'*  whence  the  good  genius,  fan  of  the  fecond 
**  Mercury,  had  thefe  characters  tranflated 
"  into  the  dialed:  of  the  priefts,  and  written 
**  in  facerdotal  letters/'  (Here,  Sir,  are 
two  men,  of  two  nations,  who  engrave  their, 

(k)  Antiq*  Jud,  lib.  I.** 

(/)  Manetho,  in  his  Sothis,  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Phik- 
delphus,  vide  SyncelU  Chronographiam. 

difcGverics 
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difcOvcries  on  piarble,     I  fhall  not  examine 
whether  Seth,    as  Jablonfki    fuppofes  {m), 
be  the  fame  as  Thoth ;  or  if  Jofephus,  pofte-i 
tior  to  Manetho,  wiflied  to  transfer  the  ho- 
nour of  an  avSt  to   the  patriarch   which  the 
Egyptians  had  long  attributed  to  themfelves. 
This  is  an  enquiry  of  mere  curiofity ;    the 
matter  of  moft  impo^-tance  would  be  to  prove, 
from  authentic  monuments,  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  columns,  and  the  place  where.     Both 
thefe  hiftorians  call   it   the  Siriadic  land,  a 
land  as    much  unknown   to  the  ancients  as 
moderns  ;  which  has  inclined  feveral  of  the 
learned  to  imagine  that,    for   Siriadic,    we 
Qught  to  read  Siringic,  which  figniiies  fub- 
terranean  alleys.     This  idea  was,    perhaps, 
(iiggefted  by  the   following  paflage*     "  It  is 
".  affirmed  («)  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  in- 
^.*  ftrudted  in  all  that  concerned  religion,  on 
**  the  approach  of  the  deluge,  feared  left  divine 
worfhip  would  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
'  ofnian.  To  preferve  it,  therefore,  they  dug, 
'  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  in  various  parts  of 
^  the  kingdom,   fubterranean  winding  paf- 

(m)  Panth.  Egypt,  lib.  3.  cap.  20. 
(»)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  251, 

Vox,.  11.  G  g  **  fages, 
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"  fagcs,  in  the  walls  of  which  they  engraved 
"  their  knowledge,  under  the  forms  of  various 
**  animals,  and  birds,  called  by  them  hiero-. 
**  glyphics,  and  which  are  unintelligible  to 
"  the  Latins." 

This  writer,  it  feems,  has  decided  the  que-* 
ftion ;  and  by  the  Siriadic  land  rauft  be  un-^ 
dcrftood  the  fubterranean  canals  dug  in  the 
rocks  round  Thebes  and  Memphis.  In  the 
immenfe  labyrinths,  beneath  the  plain  of 
Saccara,  are  vaft  numbers  of  the  figures  of 
men,  birds,  and  animals,  fculptured  in  the 
walls;  like  hieroglyphicks  are  found  in  the 
numerous  caverns  of  the  mountains  near 
Thebes,  among  which  facred  charafters, 
fome  are  painted,  fome  engraved,  and  fome 
in  baflb  relievo,  divided  into  compartments, 
or  columns.  Are  not  thefe  the  fandfcuaries 
which  the  priefts  alone  might  enter,  and  where 
they  confided  to  ftone  hiftorical  events,  the 
wonders  of  art,  and  the  inventions  of  fci- 
ence  ?  I  know  the  Seholiaft  on  Sophocles  (o) 
pre  fends  the    columns   (SrijXa;)   on   which 

{o)  In  E!c*5lram. 

thefe 
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thcfc  memorable  things  were  infcribed  (*) 
were  fquare  ftones :  fo  they  were,  perhaps,  in 
Greece;  butobelifks,  columns,  and  the  walli 
of  temples  and  ca.verns,  in  which  were  innu- 
merable hieroglyphics,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, were  the  ^rrikui  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  and  the  moft 
ancient  authors  attefl.  The  monuments  de- 
scribed by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ftill  remain, 
and  the  traveller  beholds  them  with  barren 
admiration,  as  the  firft  efforts  of  human  ge- 
nius to  render  its  labours  immortal. 

But  the  teftimony  of  authors  will  not  be 
fufficient.  Sir,  to  perfuade  us  thefe  hiero- 
glyphics were  anterior  to  the  deluge,  the 
truth  or  falibood  of  which  can  only  be  fatis- 
faftorily  proved  by  underftanding  and  reading 
them.  There  is  little  doubt  but  they  would 
inform  us  when  they  were  engraved,  and  give 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world ;  at 
leaft,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  thefe  cha- 
ra<a:ers  preceded  writing,  and  are  the  moftan- 

*  It  fecms  ftrange  the  Author  fhould  fuppofe  the  infcrip- 
tions  on  the  columns  here  meant,  which  were  merely  the 
boundaries,  or  goal,  of  a  chariot  courfe,  could  have  any 
xrfation  to  the  hieroglyphic  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  T. 

G  g  a  cient 
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cient  piode  of  conveying  knowledge  that  h^s 
flefcended  to  thefe  ages,     . 

This  vaunted  perfonage,  Thoth,  is  then 
demonftrated  never  to  have  exifted  j  but  that 
Ae  Egyptian  priefts  publiflied  thejr  works 
under  that  general  title,  when  honoured  by 
the  unaninaous  fuiFr^^ges  qf  the  colleges;.  The 
interpretation  of  the  word  renders  this  un^ 
doubted.  Jablonfki  (p)  has  proved  that 
Thoth  fignified  column.  The  Greeks  tranf- 
Jating  the  word  by  that  of  SriyXij  have  pre- 
ferved  its  figqification.  Since  the  learned  of 
Egypt  were  accuftomed  to  write  their  books 
withpqt  a4ding  their  name,  it  was  natural 
^hey  fliould  take  thaj  cjf  the  monumentsf 
which  were  to  tranfnait  them  to  pofterity, 
|t  even  fhould  feem  this  honour  wa^  granted 
only  to  thoie  who  made  important  difcovcr 
ries,  fince^  to  obtain  it,  the  approbation  of 
all  the-  academicians  of  the  nation  was  re- 
guifite.  Thus  Ivhen  the  Latins^  and  otherS;^ 
who  have  no  profound  knowledge  in  Egyp- 
tian hiftory,  fpeak  of  the  columns  of  T^hoth^ 
they  commit  the  fanie  pjeonafm  as  thofe  geo- 

{^)  Jablonfki  Ton^.  III.  Tfeoth,  Theudi,  or  Thoith, 
^^  from  the  Egyptian  Thcuothi,  column. 

graphers 
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graphcrs  who  call  -/Etna  Mount  Gibel  (7^ 
Obferve,  I  entreat  you.  Sir,  that  Sancho-^ 
faiathon*  Manethb,  Gilen,  and  the  writer^ 
who  were  inftruaed  in  the  ioijrtleries  of 
Egypt,  and  went  to  the  fource  of  kriowledge^ 
do  aot  ci.ommit  this  faulti  and  only  fay  they 
engraved  oii  columns,  or  SriyXa/j  remarfca*- 
ble  events,  and  th^  marvellous  works  of  art* 
Thus  when,  according  to  a^liait  {rj,  the ' 
priefts  affirmed  S6foftris  had*  been  yillruded 
in  the  fciences  by  Thoth,  or  Mercury^  it  fig*, 
nified  that  when  initiated  they  taught  hini 
to  read  the  hiftory  of  human  learnings  iii- 
icribed  on  coluninsi  in  hieroglyphics.  They 
firft  bore  the  fimplc  title  of  Thoth,  biit  the 
cuftpm  of  eonfulting  them,  the  facred  placejs 
in  which  they  were  preferved,  and  the  know- 
ledge they  contained^  rendered  them  tcfpe&tr 
6ble.  They  were  eonfecrated  by  religion^ 
and  placed  under  the  immediate  prote<Siop 
of  Phtha,  or  the  creative  fpirit; 

Thefe  principles  eftablifhed^  we  may  ex- 
plain, with  probability,  the  three  Thoths, 
or  Mercuries,  enumerated  by  the  Egyptians^ 

(q)  Gibel,  in  Arabic,  Cgnifies  nlounUin. 
(r)  Lib.  I2» 

G  g  3  the 
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the  one  before,  and  the  two  others  after,  the 
deluge^  The  firft  indicated  the  infancy  of 
human  knowledge;  either  becaufe  fome  mo- 
numents had  efcaped  the  deftrudtion  of  men, 
or  that  thofc  they  foon  after  raifed  contained 
knowledge  appertaining  to  times  anterior  to 
that  dreadful  aera.  The  fccond  Thoth  denotes 
the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  difcovery 
of  phyfical  and  aftronOmical  truths,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  hieroglyphics  into  facerdotal 
charadcrs,  and  the  cftablifhment  of  laws 
and  religion.  The  third  was  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  fcience,  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
and  iht  perfection  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried ;  as  the  obeli&s,  temples,  and  pyramids 
atteft,  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
which  no  nation  has  equalled.  *  Thefe  asras 
the  Egyptian  priefts  clearly  defcribed  by  the 
^epithet  Trifmegiftus,  thrice  great,  which 
they  gave  to  their  allegoric  Thoth. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  lecn  the  books  of 
Thoth,  or  Hermes,  were  a  col!e<flIon  of  the 
produdibns  of  the  literati  of  Egypt,  and 
.formed  their  Cyclopedia,  Thefe  perifhed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Ptolemaean  library, 
and  the  originals,  which  remain  engraved, 
•-  4  in 
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in  a  thoufand  places,  in  Egyptian  marble, 
are  unintfelligible.  Of  all  the  treafures  of 
antient  learning  we  polTefs  only  a  few  pearls. 
As  to  the  Hermetic  books,  fo  vaunted  by 
thofe  who  lofe  their  time  and  fubftance  in 
fearch  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  they  arc 
imaginary  works,  falfely  attributed  to  Her^ 
Xnes,   or  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXVIII. 

OT    THE    VOCAL    STATUE. 

%ke  Jlatue  of  Memnon  anciently  famow  for  the 

.    found  it  gave,  at  fun^rifmg :    called  by  the 

-    P^i^fi^  fi^  ^f  t^^^  ^y-     Homer  celebrates  the 

fon  of  Aurora^  the  conqueror  af  Antilochus, 

which   his    commentators,     and  fucceeding 

poets;  erroneoujly  apply-to  the  "Egyptian  Mem^ 

non.      The  Jiatue    of  Thebes    was  named 

Amenophis.     Memnon,  who  was  at  thefege 

of  Troy  much  later,  was  fejit  from  Sufa,  by 

Teutam,  Emperor  of  AJfyria.     The   vocal 

Jlatue  broken   by  Cambyfes,  and  the  trunks 

after  long  cea/ing  to  found,  began  again,  un^ 

der    the   Ptolemies  i    pronounced  the  feven 

vowels,    before  its  fall.     The  reafon  given 

why  the  priejls  called  this  Jiatue  the  image  of 

the  fun,  afid  the  coujin   oj'  OJiris,  and  the 

derivation  oj  its  name,  Amenophis. ' 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

I  BRIEFLY  mentioned  the  ftatue  of 
Memnon,  Sir,  when  defcribing  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  but,  the  great  names  engraved 
on  the  pedeflal  pleading  in  favour  of  the 
^    *  wonders 
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wonders  related  of  it,  I  cannot  conclude 
thefe  letters  without  endeavouring  to  difcover, 
amid  the  darknefs  of  time^  fome  traces  of 
its  hiftory,  celebrated  by  ^  few  Egyptian^ 
and  a  hundred  Greek,  and  Latin,  authors^ 
whofe  opinions  often  differ,  and  fome  of 
which  bqar  the  marks  y.Qf  blind  credulity*. 
Others,  more  fag?,  unable  to  di-flbejieve  their 
ienfcs,  or  give  faith  to  miracles,  have  rcr. 
mained  in  doubt.  I  will  faithfully  cite 
their  words,  and,  by  comparing  them,  you 
will  form  fome  judgment  of  a  ftatue  ibce*- 
lebrated  in  antiquity. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  we  remarke4 
many  cdlofial  ftatues,  mpft  of  them  thrown 
down,  or  mutilated.  :  Th?J.greateft  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  veftibules  of  the  tomb 
I  defcribed,  named  Ofymandyas  by  Diodor- 
rus  f^sj,  and,  according  to  Strabb  ftj,  If- 
mandes  by  the  Egyptians.  A  riiultitude 
of  writers,  however,  have  called  it  Mem- 
non.  {u).     This  ftatue,  lefs  marvellous  for 

its 

"  (s)  Diod.  lib.  I. 

(0  Lib.  17. 

(u)  Ofymandyas  and  Ifmandcs  were  probaWy  its  vulgar 
name  among  the  Egyptians.     The  words  arc  derived  from 

Ou 
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its  gigantic  fizc,  and  the  hardnefs  of  its  gra^ 
nite,  than  for  the  property  it  poflefled  of 
yielding  a  found  at  fun-rife,  was  broken 
by  Cambyfes.  One  half  was  thrown  down, 
the  other  part  remains  on  its  bafe,  **  The 
**  ftatuc  of  Memnon  (x),  rcprefcnted  a  man 
**  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  his  face 
"  toward  the  rifirtg  fun,  and,  when  firft 
*'  fhone   on    by  its   rays,    it   was   faid   to 

"  fpeak." '^^  Thebes,    famous    for    its 

^*  hundred  gates,  and  the  vocal  ftatue  of 
•*  Memnon,  which  greets  Aurora,  his  mo- 
^*  ther,  when  ftie  rifcs*'  (y).  The  pricfts 
of  Egypt  called  him  fon  of  the  day  (2;),  and 
according  to  Diodoriis,  the  coufin  of  Ofiris. 
Homer  firft  fpoke  of  the  fon  of  Aurora, 
*^  Neftor  cherifhed  in  his  heart  the  remem- 
•^  brance  of  his  generous  Antilochus,  flairs 

Ou  Smandi,  to  yield  a  found.  Memnon,  alfo,  may  com^ 
from  Emnoni,  offtone,  whence  the  Greeks  have  formed 
Memnon  Ifmandes.     Vide  Jablonfld  de  Memnone. 

{x)  Philoftratus  in  Vita  Apdlonii  Tyanaei.  lib.  &• 

(y)  Dionyf.  Perieget.  Orbis  Defcriptio. 

(z)  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue  Eho  is  day,  whence* 
the  Greeks  have  formed  H«<,  Aurora,  and  called  Memnon, 
her  fon.  Jablons.  dc  Memnone . 

''  by 
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**  by  the  illuftrious  fon  of  Aurora"  (a).  His 

Commentators  have  all  thought  this  paflkge 

related  to  the  Egyptian  Memnon ;  but  the 

poet  might  fignify  by  this  one  of  the  chiefs 

•who  came,  from  the  Eaft,  to  the  aid  of  Troy* 

It  was  a  metaphoric  language  familiar  in  his 

time  5  the  fcripture  ufes  it  when  it  calls  the 

people  of  thofc  climates  children  of  the  Eaft. 

Succeedi-ng  Poets  differently  explaihed   his 

; thought.     Aurora,  fays  Hefiod,  in  his  The- 

.ogony,  had  by  Tithon  the  valiant  Memnon, 

•who  bore  a  brazen  helmet,  and  was  king  of 

Ethiopia.      **  The   brave   Antilochus    (^)» 

**  magnanimous  of  foul,  defirous  to  fave  hii 

;**  father's   life,    fell  beneath  Memnon,    the 

.  **  chief  of  an    Ethiopian  army  {c) :  one  of 

^*  the  horfes  of  Neftor,  tranfpierced  by  a  ja- 

'*  velin  Paris  threw,  flopped  his  car.'*    The 

(a)  Odyffey. 

{b)  Pi.ndar.  Od.  II. 

(^)"  Thefe  parages  relate  to  the  Egyptian  Memnou. 
*  The  Greeks  long  called  the  Delta  Egypt,  and  all  the  coun- 
try farther  South  Ethiopia.  Homer  makes  Menebus  fpedfc 
thus  to  Tclemachus,  "  I  went  up  Egypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia  ;'* 
and,  as  he  takes  his  Hero  only  to  Thebes,  he  evidently 
meant  the  Thebais.  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apoll(Miiu$ 
Thyanxuf,  declares  he  faw  the  Temple  and  ftatue  of 
Memnon  in  Ethiopia,  that  is  to  fay  in  Upper  E^ypt. 

Greek 
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Greek  and  Latin  poets,  fupportpcj  by  thefe 
authorities,  confound  the  Trojan  and  Egyp^ 
tian  Memnon.  Virgil  {d)  fpcaks  of  the 
tropp3  of  Aurora,  and  the  arms  of  the  black 
Memnon*  Thi?  colour,  meant  to  denote  the 
hero's  country,  muft  not  be  regarded  as  a  figa 
of  deformity,  for  Homer,  celebrating  Euryr 
pilus,  calls  l^im  the  mofl  beauteous  of  mor^ 
tals,  except  the  divine  Memnon  {e).  ^*  Au- 
.**  rora,  who  had  favoured  the  Trojans,  was 
/r  no  longer  moved  by  the  miferies  of  Ilium, 
•*  PQrof  Hecuba,  Affliftion  more  deepin- 
/*  yaded  hep  hejirt,  (he  wept  her  own  woes, 
**  and  lamented  the  death  of  Memnon  ffj:'* 
On  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  was  the  following 
epigram,  written  by  the  poet  Afclepiodotus- 
*'  Joy  to  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  fca  !  Know 
*/  ,that  Memnon,  who  died  fighting  under 
**  the  Trojan  ramparts,  daily  utters  a  fweet 
^*  found,  near  the  tombs,  dug  in  the  Lybian 
**  mounts,  where  the  impetuous  Nik  divides 
**  Thebes,  famous  for  its  gates ;  while  Achil- 
^^  les,  infatiable  in  >battle,    fpeaks  not  near 

( j)  iEneid.  lib.  i. 

(e)  Odyff.  lib.  5. 

{/)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  13* 

^  «c  th* 
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*•  the  walls    of   Ilium,  nor  in  TheiTaliaii 
''  fong."  ^ 

Thus,  Sir,  the  Memnon  of  Egypt,  orEthi* 
opia,  for  fo  the  ancients  called  the  Thebais, 
was  generally  fuppofed  the  fame  who  perifhed, 
glorioufly' warring  with  the  Greeks;  but 
thefe  are  the  teftimonies  of  porfts,  who  were 
more  defirous  to  give  us  afFed;ing  tales,  and 
brilliant  fidions,  than  hiftorical  truths.  Con- 
tinue we  to  examine  the  fables  invented  con- 
cerning his  origin.  Aurtra  (^),  in  leve  with 
Tithon,  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  and  h^d 
by  him  Emathion^and  Memnon.  Ifacius 
Tzetzes  adopts  the  fame  allegory.  "  Tithon, 
f^  for}  of  Laomedon,  was  beloved  by  the  god- 
"  defs  of  day,  of  whom  were  born  .Memnon 
^'  and  Emathion.**  Diodoriis  explains  this 
paflage  thnsfh).  ^*  Tithon,  fon  of  Lao- 
*'  medon,  and  brother  of  Priam,  led  his  ar- 
^*  mies  into  the  Eaftern  countries  of  Afia,  as 
^*  far  as  Ethiopia,  whence  arofe  the  fable  of 
f^  Memnon,  born  of  Aurora." 

But  who  is  this  hero,  who  aided  the  Tro- 
jans ?  For  the  fables  of  the  ppets  always  have 

{g)  ApoUodori  Biblioth.  li}?.  3.  cap.  i  u 
(A)  Lib.  4. 
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fome  foundation  in  truth,  Diodorus  will  in- 
form us*  **  Memnon  came  fij  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  Troy,  leading  the  armies  of  Teu- 
tam.  Emperor  of  Aflyria,  whofe  afliftancc 
**  Priam,  fovcrcign  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy, 
**  dependant  on  that  emperor,  had  implored. 
*^  Twtam  fpftt  him  twenty  thoufand  men, 
^^  Ethiopians  andSufians;  and  two^hundred 
cars,  commanded  by  Memnon.  This 
warrior,  beloved  by  the  emperor,  and  then 
*^  governor  pf  Perfia,  was  in  the  prime  of 
*^  rjianhpod,  and  fanjQUS  for  his  ftrength  of 
**  body  and  mind.  He  had  built  a  palace  in 
**  the  city  of  Sufa,  which  bore  his  name  till 
^*  the  rcigr}  of  the  Perfiaqs,  and,  the  public  way, 
*^  ftill  called  the  Memnpniaij  road."  Strabo 
adds  fkj  that  Tithpn,  the  father  pf  Memnon, 
founded  Sufa,  which  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ftadia  in  circumference,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  its  citadel  was  called  Memnonium, 
the  citadel  of  Memnon.  Herodotus,  alfq 
(/),  calls  Sufa  the  city  of  Memnon,  and 
P^ufanias  (m)  affirms  this  general  came  to  the 

(/)  Diod.  Sic.  Kb.  2. 

(k)  Lib.  15. 

(0  Lib.  5. 

{■n)  Li  PhQcicis,  cap*  31. 

fie^-e 
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Jiege  of  Troy  from  Sufa,  nqt  from  Ethiopia, 
and  that  he  had  fujedted  all  th?  Mediai>  na- 
tions to  the  river  Choafpes, 

Thefe  authorities,  the  number  of  which  J 
might  augment,  were  it  neceflary,  evidently 
prove  that,  during  the  mernorable  fiege  whofe 
heroes  are  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of  6nc 
man,  the  Aflyri^n  ?mperor  fent  a  brave  gene- 
ral to  aid  Priam,  named  Memnon,  who  ha4 
no  relation  to  the  Memno^  of  Egypt  (;;).  If 
j$  probable,  as  Ihav?  already  faid.  Homer, 
calling  him  the  fon  of  Aurora,  only  meaat  tp 
lignify  the  Eaft,  whence  he  came.  After 
poets  invented  the  fable  we  have  recited  to 
adorn  their  verfes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  real  name  of  th? 
ftatue  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  our  enquiries, 
the  opinion  the  ancients  ha4  of  it,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  priefts  in  eredting  it.  Hero- 
dotus is  the  firft  who  calls  it  Memnon,  and  he 
but  juft  mentions  it,  becaufe  it  had  lately  been 
mutilated  when  he  vifited  Egypt.  A  multi- 
tude of  travellers  lince  him  have  fpoken  of  it 

(n)  Philoftratus  affirms  Memnon  was  from  Ethiopia 
(/.  e.  the  Thcbais)  where  he  reigned  before  the  Trojan 
v/ar.     The  Memnon  of  that  fiege  is  greatly  pofterior  to^ 
and  different  from,  the  former.     Yita  ApoUqnii  Thyanrti. 

with 
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with  cnthufiafm,  and  generally  agree  In  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Memnon,  which  only 
proves  this  denomination  had  been  adopted  by 
foreigners.  But  to  obtain  truth  we  muft  hear 
the  Egyptians,  who  beft  ouglit  to  underftand 
their  own  monuments.  The  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  contains  the  following  paflagc.— 
**  Cambyfes  commanded  they  fhould  cut 
••  Amenophis  through  the  middle,  the  vocal 

flatue,    vulgarly    called    Memnon".- • 

The  people  of  the  Thebais  affirm  the  ftatue 
we  call  Memnon  is  that  of  the  Egyptiaa 
Phanienophis  ((?)"•  The  PA,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  the  mafculine  article  (/),  and 
the  true  name,  therefore,  was  Amenophis  • 
When  Canibyfes  had  broken  the  ilatue,  it^ 
probably,  long  ceafed  to  found ;  or  Herodo- 
tus, who  travelled  Egypt  not  long  after  the 
Perfian  cbnqueft,  would  not  have  forgotten  a 
fad  fo  extraordinary.  The  Ptolemies,  having 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Egypt,  favoured  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  ftatue,  placed  on  its 
bafe,  then  continued  to  be  heard,  asManetho 

(0)  Paufanius  in  Atticis. 
(^}  Jablonfki  de  Memnone, 

reports 
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t-eports  {q)  but  not  in  CodiOcindt  a  manner  ai 
formerly;  The  Rornans  conquered  Egypt, 
three  centuries  after>,  and  eagerly  went  to  ad- 
mire its  antiquities  ;  among  thejn  was  Ger- 
manicus--^**  Who  could  not  refift  (r)  his  de- 
^'  fire  to  behold  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  the 
^'  moft  ailonifhing  of  which  is  the  ftone 
*'  ftatue  of  Memnon>  that,  on  the  moment 
**  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun  fliine  upon  it, 
*'  pronounces  vowels  *  ;  and  the  pyramids; 
**  which  rife  like  mountains  amid  almoft  in- 
*^  acceflible  fands."  Numerous  infcriptions 
confirm  the  account  of  Tacitus,  among 
which  is  the  following^  on  the  ri^ht  leg  of 
the  ftatiie*  I^CLalia^  ifoife  of.  Africdnul 
thePrefeSii  heard  tb^  'Ooice  of  Memnon^  at  half 
^f'terfx  in  the  mornings  in  the  firji  year  of  the 
reign  qf  Domitiany  &'c.'-  '  And  this  on  its 
left  leg;  /,  FubliusBalhinus^^  heard  the  di-^ 
vine  voice  Qf  the  vocal Jiutue  ofMemnon-^  others 
wj/e  Phumenoph^  in  company  with  the  lovely 
^een^  Sabina,  (the  wife  df  Adjian).     I' hi 

'  (?)  Syncelli   Chronogfaphia.     Manetho  was  a  facred 
Writer  of  Egypt^  under  the  firft  Ptolemy^  and  uriJerftood 
the  hieroglyphic  language, 
(r)  Tacit.  Artnal.  lib.  2. 

*  Tacitus  reads  vocaietiifonum  reddsns*  T. 

VoilL  Hh  fun 
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fun  was  in  thefirfi  hoiir  of  its  courfe^  in  theff-^  ' 
ifenthyear  of  the  reign  of  Adrian. — -^^"Julia 
Camilla  commanded  me  to  engra^je  thefe  wards ^ 
at  the  infant  Adrian  the  Auguft  heard  the 
voice  of  Memnon.  And,  on  the  fame  fide, 
/,  Mithridaticus^  Tribune  of  the  Twelfth  Le- 
gion (*),  heard  the  voice  ofMemnon^  atfx  in  the 
morning. 

A  thoufand  other  infcriptions,  which  it 
were  ufelefs  to  cite,  atteft  the  fame  fadt; 
and,  when  to  thefe  authorities  we  add  thofe 
of  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  incredulity  cannot 
refift  fuch  witnefles.  The  marble,  on  which 
they  have  been  preferved  -  fixteen  hundred 
years,  is  a  durable  book  that  depofes  in 
favour  of  the  voice  of  Amenophis.  But  what 
muft  we  hence  conclude  ?  Did  the  nature  of 
the  flone  produce  fuch  a  phenomenon  ?  So 
Paufanias  feems  to  think.  "A  iiont  fs)^ 
"  Ihown  at  Megara,  yields^  when  ftruck  with 
**  ilint,  a  found  which  imitate  the  vibrations 
"  of  a  firing  on  an  inftrument.  The  ColofTus 
•^  I  faw  at  Thebes,   beyond  the  Nile,  fur- 

.   *  Read  twenty  fecond— — Vide  Jabbnflci  and  the  in- 
fcriptions  in  Pococke.  T. 
{s)  Ih  Atticis. 

4  4<  pngcd 
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*'  prized  me  ftill  more.  It  daily  produces, 
•Vat  fun-rifing,  a  found  as  powerful  as  the 
**  firings  of  a  lyre  which  break  when  over- 
*'  ftretched/'  Philoftratus,  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  fets  no  bounds  to  his  credulity. 
*'  The  ftatue  of  Memnon /^/^,  though  of 
*^  ftone,  was  endowed  with  fpeech.  Joyous 
**  at  the  fight  of  his  mother,  he  faluted  her> 
**  at  fun-rifing,  with  a  gracious  voice,  and, 
**  toward  fun-fetting,  exprefled  his  grief  for 
*'  her  abfence,  by  a  melancholy  and  mournful 
**  found. — This  marble,  alfo,  had  the  faculty 
'*  of  fhedding  tears,  at  will ;  and  Echo,  it  is 
*'  faid,  replied  to  its  voice,  and  perfedily 
**  imitated  its  expreflions  of  joy  and  grief.'* 
An  ancient  grammarian  fuj  fays,  this  flatue 
was  formed  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner  that 
it  faluted  the  King  and  the  Sun. 

Thefe  paffages  will  not  lead  us  to  believe 
marble  might  yield  a  found  fuch  as  has  been 
attributed  to  Memnon.  The  empty  farco- 
phagus  of  the  great  chamber  of  the  pyramid, 
I  know,  refoupded,  in  a  very  fonprous  manner, 

{t)  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei. 

(u)  Cited  by  Jablonfki :  de  Memnone* 

H  h  2  when 
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when  ftruckwith  ftone,  or  metal;  but,  how- 
ever difpofed,  the  Sun's  rays,  by  enlightening 
it,  could  produce  nothing  fimilar.  Let  us 
fuppofe  the  priefts  of  Thebes  had  brought 
the  mechanic  arts  to  their  prefent  perfection ; 
and,  equally  ingenious  with  Vaucanfon,  and 
othfer  celebrated  artifts,  had  formed  a  fpeaking 
head,  with  the  fprings  fo  arranged  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  vowels  at  fun-rifing,  Cambyfes 
deftroyed  this  wonderful  mechanifm,  by  over- 
throwing the  upper  part  of  the  ftatue ;  and 
the  teftimonies  I  have  cited  fpeak  only  of  the 
trunk,  ftill  feen  on  its  pedeftal.  It  is  then 
natural  to  attribute  the  found  of  the  muti- 
lated ColofTus  to  the  artifice  of  the  priefts, 
who  oppofed  this  pretended  miracle  to  the 
firft  progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  The  voice  of 
Amenophis  has,  certainly,  never  been  heard 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  age 
of  the  church,  when  Egypt  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  difcover  the  purport 
of  the  priefts  in  forming  this  vocal  ftatue.  We 
know  they  had  confecrated  inferior  deities, 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  ihoft  famous 
difcoveries ;  and  Amenophis  was,  no  doubt, 
;  formed  with  the  fame  intention.  The  con- 
currence 
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currence  of  certain  paflages  in  the  antlents 
may  give  ftrength  to  this  con)e£ture.  You 
recolledt.  Sir,  ih  a  temple  of  Abydos,  which; 
Strabaalfo  calls  the  temple  of  MemnonY-^y*. 
the  priefts  repeated  the  feven  vowels  as  a 
hymn,  and  forbade  entrance  to  Muficians*. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  confirms  this.  "  In 
**  Egypt  the  priefts  ufed  the  (even  vowels,, 
**  inftead  of  hymns,,  to  celebrate  the  godS  ^ 
**  repeating  them,  fucceffively,  with  their 
/*  proper  tone,  which  continuation  of  founds, 
"  fo  modulated,  ferved  them  inftead  of  flutes. 
**  and  cithar^,  producing  an  agreeable  me-, 
'*  lody."  The  ancients,  and  Jablonfki  fyj, 
who  has  c(illea:ed  their  teftimonies  with  ex- 
treme care,  affirm  thefe  vowels  were  confe- 
crated  to  the  feven  planets^  and  that  the  ftatue 
of  Amenophis  repeated  them  at  a  ftated  time. 
Lucian  makes  Eucrates  fpeak  thus ;  "  I 
**  heard  Memnon,  in  Egypt,  not  according 
**  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  make  an  unmeaning 
"  noife,  but  pronounce  an  oracle,  in  feveff 
*^  founds.''  This  may  be  mere  pleafantry, 
in  Lucian  5  but-it-originated  in  the  perfuafion. 

(x)  Lib.  17. 

^y)  De  Msmnone, 

H  h  3  that. 
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that,  before  Cambyfes  had  broken  the  Colofluy, 
it  uttered  the  feven  vowels.  The  following 
dialogue,  written  in  Greek,  on  its  left  leg,  is^ 
another  proof. 

Cambyfes  mutilated  me;  I  who y  from  marble ^ 
was  formed  into  the  Suns  image.  I  formerly 
poffefjed  the  melodious  voice  of  Memnon.  Cam^ 
byfes  deprived  me  of  thofe  accents  by  which  I 
exprejfed  my  joy  and  grief 

What  thou  relatefi  is  moji  pitiable:  thy 
^oice  is  now  obfcurey  and  unintelligible.  Un-- 
happy  fatue  I  I  deplore  the  misfortune  by  which 
thou  art  thus  reduced. 

The  Egyptians  held  the  Univerfe  way 
created  at  the  vernal  equinox.  **  They  fay 
**  (z)  that,  at  the  birth  of  nature,  when  the 
*^  ftars  began  to  move  in  fpace,  Aries  was 
"  in  the  middle  of  Heaven,  the  Moon  in 
"  Cancer,  the  Sun  rofe  with  Leo,  Mercury 
"  with  Virgo,  Venus  with  Libra,  Mars  wa^ 
*^  in  Scorpio,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  and 
'*  Saturn  in  Capricorn."  Syncellus  ^^^  found, 
in  an  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  that  after  » 
revolution  of  36525  years  the  Zodiac  would 

(z)  Macrob.  Somn,  Scipionir* 

(tf)  Chronogr2j>aia.  ' 

bo 
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be  in  Its  firft  pofition ;  that  is  to  lay,  that 
the  firft  minute  of  the  firft  degree  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  would  begin  with  the  fign  Aries. 
I  leave  thefe  things  to  the  difcuflion  of  Aftro- 
nomers,  but  they  Ihew  the  vernal  equinox, 
in  Egypt,  principally  drew  the  attention  pf 
the  learned  and  the  people.  Amoun,  a 
jfymbolical  deity,  was  confecratcd  to  it,  and 
the  feftivals  in  his  honour  all  related  to  that 
interefting  period.  From  this  they  dated  their 
aftronomical  year ;  and  in  this,  according  to 
the  priefts,  the  feven  planets  would  again 
begin  their  courfe,  which  they  allegorically 
named  cekftial  mufic.  It  was  then,  too, 
that  Amenophis  pronounced  the  feven  vowels 
(fymbols  of  the  planets)  which  compofed  the 
terreftrial  mufic.  Thus  might  this  famous 
ftatue,  in  facred  language,  be  called  the 
coufin  of  Ofiris  (b)y  and  the  image  of  the 
^Mx\(c)'y  fince  it  imitated,  on  earth,  the 
Sun's  office  in  the  Heavens.  The  priefts,  in 
making  it  repeat  thefe  itvtn  founds,  whence 
all  languages  have  been  formed,  and  whiclj, 
fo  marvelloufly  paint  our   thoughts,    were 

{h)  Diod.  Sic. 

{c)  See  the  Dialogue  above  cited. 

H  h  4  aefxrous 
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deiirous  of  making  their  moft  excellent  diiv 
covery  immortal ;  a  difcovery  which,  accord^ 
ing  to  Plato,  muft  either  be  invented  by  a 
divine  man  or  a  god.  It  is  poflible,  alfo, 
that  the  (hadow  of  this  Coloffus  ferved  tft 
indicate  (h?  mortient  of  the  pquinox ;  fp,  at 
kaft,  we  uiay  fee  lea  tp  think  from  its  name, 
formed  from  Ame  nouphi  fdj,  teller  of  good 
tidings  fej.  The  Greeks  adopted  thcfe  an- 
cient ideas  wheii  they  attributed  to  Apollo 
^the.  Sun)  the  invention  of  the  lyre  and 
ciufic.  This  allegory,  which  denoted  thel 
admirable  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  became 
pbfcurcd  by  poetical  iiftions,  and  was  np 
longer  underftodd. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 


(d)  Jajjloniki  de  Memnope, 

(^)  The  Sun's  arrival  at  the  Equator  prpmifed  th^ 
ceflation  of  the  fouth  wind,  and  the  coming  of  the  inun- 
^datlon,  which  occafioned  the  Egyptians  to  obferye  it  fo 
carefully.  .         ^  ., 


I,ETTe^  . 
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LET  T  E  R     XXXIX. 

JlEFtECTIONS    ON    THE    RELIGION    0^ 
EGYPT* 

Tie  Egyptians  had  Mt  two  religious  dogmas^ 
that  of  a  creating  deity  y  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul',  the  reji  was  all  allegory ^  and 
this  worjhip  was  preferred  pure  within  the 
tempks^.  The  Mecefjity  of  ufng  emblematic 
figures^  before  the  invention  of  letters^  in^ 
fenfbly  led  to  their  adoration,  which  happened 
when  the  eafy  method  of  writing  occafioned 
the  fenfe  of  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  forgotten. 
QonjeEiure  concerning  the  gods  of  La^an. 

To  M,  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Indulge  me^  sir,  in  a  few  fliort 
rcfledtions  on  a  religion  whofe  myfteries  I  have 
interpreted. .  It  contained  but  two  eftablifhed 
principles,  that  of  the  Greats r^  an  Infinite 
Spirit,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The 
^rft  is  demonftrated  by  the  temples  of  Phtha, 

Ncith, 
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Neith,  and  Cncph,  confccrated  to  the  powcr^ 
wifdom,  and  goodncfs  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
The  fecQnd  by  the  Care  with  which  bodies 
were  embalmed^  and  the  prayer  recited  at  the 
des^th  of  an  Egyptian..  The  temple  of  Cnegh, 
in  theifland  of Elephantina, maybe  regarded 
as  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt ;  for,  before  the 
people  defcended  into  the  valley,  where  the: 
ftagnant  waters  of  the  Nile  farmed  impene- 
trable marfhes,  till  drained  and  rendereH  pro- 
per for  agriculture  by  men's  labours,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  they  inhabited  the 
mountains  bcfidc  the  cataraft.  This  monu- 
ment, then,  is  a  teftimony  their  worfliip  of 
the  Creator  preceded  every  other,  and  we 
may,  even,  fafely  affirm  it  was  preferved,  in 
all  its  purity,  among  the  priefts  i  for  men 
once,  by  the  effort  of  reafon,  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  one  God,  at  receiving  this 
knowledge  by  tradition,  cannot,  while  form_ 
ing  an  enlightened. fociety,  fall  back  to  ido- 
latry, which  always  fuppofes  profound  igno- 
rance. 

All  the  remaining  Egyptian  theology  was^ 
purely  allegorical,  which  included  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  moft  re- 
ftiarkable   phaenomena  -qf  nature,    each   of 

which 
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which  was  perfonified  in  the  facred  language 
of  the  priefts.  But,  far  from  adoring,  they 
confidered  them  only  as  admirable  figns,  in 
which  the  fplendor  of  the  moft  high  was 
made  manifeft.  This  religion  was,  .proba- 
bly, fo  firft  taught,  but  infenfibly  corrupted, 
becaufe  the  vulgar,  accuftomed  to  fee  the 
fymbolical  figures  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
lanftuary,  and,  when  taken  thence,  at  certain 
periods,  to  offer  facrifices  of  thankfgiving 
to  the  creator,  forgot  the  invifible  obje6t  o£ 
adoration  in  the  emblem.  But,  wlierefore 
did  not  the  priefts  remove  this  blindncfs?^ 
Wherefore  enflave  a  nation  by  fuch  wretched 
fuperftition  ?  It  was  not  their  intent,^t  firft, 
no  doubt;  but  the  neceffity  of  expreffing 
themfelves  by  allegorical  fables,  before  the  in- 
vention of  letters,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
temples,  accuftomed  tlie  people  to  hold  them 
facred.  When  writing  became  familiar,  and 
they  had  wholly  forgotten  their  firft  fignifica- 
tion,  they  no  longer  prefcribed  bounds  to 
their  veneration,  but  aftually  worfhipped  fym- 
bols  which  their  anceftors  had  only  honoured. 
Ofiris  and  Ifis  became  the  tutelar  deities  of 
Egypt  j  Serapis  prefidcd  over  the  inundation ; 

Apis 
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Apis  prefaged  abundance ;  and  the  evil  ge- 
nius Typhon  menaced  deftrudive  ills.  Deep- 
ly impreffcd  on  their  minds,  it  was  difficult 
to  ef afe  thefe  ideas  without  overthrowing  the 
cflablifhed  religion.  It  may  be,  too,  for  men 
were  ever  the  fame,  the  priefts  adroitly  pro^ 
fited  by  this  ignorance,  to  make  themfelves 
mediators  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
difpenfers  of  the  divine  will :  yet  we  ought 
to  be  circumfpC(St  in  prefuming  to  judge  a 
body  of  the  learned,  who  publilhed'  the  wife 
laws  that  Athens  profited  by^  and  raifed  fo 
great  a  number  of  ufeful  and  durable  monu- 
ments, when  we  reflect;  that  the  Hebrews, 
though  kept  feparate  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
in  the  ancient  faith  of  Abraham,  by  their 
leaders,  and  prophets,  fiofooner  pame  to  the 
defert,  than,  profiting  by  the  abfence  of 
Mofes,  who  waited  on  the  mountain  to  re- 
ceive the  commandments,  they  fprced  Aarorj 
to  caft  them  a  golden  calf  for  a  god^  So  true 
is  it  that  fenfible  objecSs  havp  more  ppwey 
pvcr  the  multitude  than  all  the  precepts  of 
V^ifdom.  Reafoning  impartially,  we  muft 
perceive  it  is  equally  difficult  and  dangerou$ 
to  fliew  mankind  the  truth.     The  grcatefl 

philofophers 
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philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian  priefts,  acknowledged  only  one 
God.  Mythology  to  them  was  a  chain  of 
allegories,  veiling  phyfical  eiFed:s,-and  natu- 
ral caufes  ;  yet  they  bowed  before  the  ftatues 
of  Jupiter,  Pallas,  and  Venus.  Socrates, 
alone,  had  the  fortitude  to  exclaim  againft 
thefe  fabtilous  deities,  and  Socrates  was 
obliged  to  fwallow  poifon.  If  you  wifli  to 
recoiled  a  more  recent  example  of  the  dan- 
ger of  enlightening  the  world,  remember 
Galileo,  who,  after  having  been  obliged  to 
aik  pardon  on  his  knees  for  daring  to  ipeak 
the  truth,  and  announce  a  moft  imporita*it 
difcovery,  was  perfecuted  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  exile.  Heroic  as  it  is  to 
die  a  martyr  in  fach,  a  cafe,  there  are  few 
minds  capable  of  this  heroifm. 

Thefe  fafts,  and  many  others  Imightcitc„ 
prove  that,  though  the  Egyptian  priefts  were 
culpable  for  concealing  the  light  from  the 
people  they  fliould  have  inftrudted,  we  muft 
not  condemn  them  with  too  much  rigour  5 
for,  in  thefe  diftant  ages^  when  they  fpokc 
but  by  types,  idolatry  took  rapid  ftrides, 
and  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  in  deftroying  it 

not 
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not  to  deilroy  religion.  The  gods  of  Laban, 
which  Rebecca  ftole,  were  hieroglyphics, 
the  fignification  of  which  was  probably  loft 
to  Laban,  and  he  adored  thefe  images  becaufe 
they  defcended  to  him  from  his  forefathers. 
The  fame  thing  happened  in  Egypt,  where 
hieroglyphics  became  the  divinities  of  the 
people,  when  they  could  no  longer  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  There  was  but  one  way 
to  extinguifli  fuperftition,  and  this  muft  have 
been  by  the  deftrudion  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  ; 
but  this  facrifice  would  have  robbed  the 
priefts  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  the  abfo- 
lute  empire  they  exercifed  over  the  mind. 
There  are  individuals  fufficiently  generous  to 
renounce  the  fedudive  charms  of  power,  from 
pure  motives  of  benevolence,  but  no  body  of 
men  was  ever  capable  of  an  eifort  fo  fublime. 


I  havei  the  honour  to  be,  &c,. 


LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  E  K    XL. 

REMARKS  ;0N    THE    H lElK^GLYPH I CS, 

Hieroglyphics  the  Jirfi  written  language-,  more 
tincient  than  the  deluge ;  their  meaning  lofi^ 
under  the  monarchs  of  the  lower  empire ;  and 
mighty  perhaps,  be  recovered  by  a  perfeSi 
knowledge  of' the  Coptic,  or  by  a  journey  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where  an 
Egyptian  colony  fettled,  [and  where,  it 
is  probable,  the  ancient  language,  -  books, 
and  interpreiation .  of  the  hieroglyphics,  art 

'    ^refvrved. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo.  . 

Hieroglyphics,  sir,  formed  the  firfi 

written  language  of  men,  and  af^  imitative 
-*and  allegorical  <:hara<S:ers,  differing  from  let- 
-ters,  becaufe,  one  paints  the  thoughts  by 
marks  and  founds,  and  the  other  by  figures 
only.  Their  antiquity  approaches  the  time 
^f  the  deluge 5    and,  perhaps,    precedes  it; 

for 
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for  before  that  tyent  men  poflefled  arts  and 
fciences,  and,  as  they  engraved  on  ftone,  fome 
of  thofe  monuments  might  have  cfcaped  the 
general  deftruiftioh. 

Clemens  AlexandrijiuS .  enumerates  a  great 
number  of  books  attributed  to  Thoth,  that 
is  to  fay,  approved  by  the  academies^  a,nd 
publiihed  under  this  name;  and  even  eiteg 
feveral  of  them.  The  firft>  faid  he^  contained 
fecred  hymns,  the  fecond  rules  for  kings  ^ 
the  four  following  treated  of  aftrohomy,  and 
the  obfervations  of  the  Egyptians  -  Ten 
others  contained  the  fcience  of  hieroglyphics ^ 
geography,  and  cofmography*  A  like  num- 
ber included  the  code  of  laws,  religion,  and 
holy  difcipline ;  and  the  fix  laft  were  a  com- 
pleat  treatife  on  phyfic.  Thefe  workg  have 
undergone  the  fate  of  fo  many  others*  A 
Barbarian,  whofe  name  pofterity  muft  deteft^ 
ufed  them,  for  fix  months,  to  heat  the  bath§ 
of  Alexandria.  But  moft  of  thefe  Egyp- 
tian books  were  only  copies;  the  originals 
remain  fculptured  in  a  thoufand  places,  on 
obelifks,  and  the  walls  of  temples  and  caverns^ 
and  thefe  ^jgs  what  the  learned  of  all  nations 
ought  to  endeavour  to  read,  Manetho, .  high 
prieft,  and  facred  writer,  araong  the  Egyp-^ 
3  tians^ 
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tians,  thence  colle£lcd  the  hiftory  he  wrote, 
under  the  Ptolomies.  Abput  three  centuries 
after,  Hermapion  interpreted  the  obelilk  of 
Heliopolis,  tranfported  to  Rome  by  Augus- 
tus ;  iince  whom  no  author  has  underftood 
the  hieroglyphics,  or  none  whofc  works  have 
deicended  to  us.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  affirms 
thcfe  charaders  were  then  unintelligible  t6 
the  Latins.  Are  ^ny  means  left  of  rending 
away  the  veil  with  which  time  has  covered 
them,  and  explaining  the  fadts  they  con- 
tain ?  He  who  fhould  effe<£t  this  would  ao-^ 
quire  immortal  glory,  by  reftoring  to  arts, 
fciences,  and  hiftory,  fo  many  difcoveries, 
loft  to  the  world.  Though  I  make  no 
pretenfions  to  this  moft  arduous  tafk,  I  will 
recapitulate  fome  ideas,  to  which  the  ftudy 
of  the  ancients,  and  a  reiterated  view  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  gave  birth. 

The  priefts  arc  known  to  be  the  inventors 
of  the  letters  called  facerdotal,  with  which 
they  tranflatcd  the  hieroglyphics.  Thefc 
were  tiniverfally  ufed  in  the  temples,  and 
with  them  all  that  related  to  religion  and 
fcience  was  written.     This  was  an  interme- 

Vol.  XL  li  d>te 
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diatc  dialcdt  betwctn  the  hieroglyphics*  ancf 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  letten,  happily,  is 
not  loft ;  it  exifts  in  Coptic  hooks, with  Greek 
and  Arabic  tranflations, .  and .  is  found  in  a 
great  nunGfeber  of  manufcripts,  fcattered  over 
E^ypt,  .and  in  the  libraries  of  Europe..  To 
attain  a  knowledge  of  this  facerdotal  diale<3:, 
alphabets  muft  either  be  found,  or  paffagcs 
common  to  both  languages.  On  the  walls  of 
the  temples,  jiQd  caverns,  among  the  hiero- 
glyphics^ are  le:tters  which  .differ  frqm  any 
known ;  and  which,  probably,  were  a  part 
of  the  facerdotal  dialed:.  Thefe  ^re  tjie  cha;- 
rafters  that  ought  to  be  ftudied,  .as  contain- 
ing, a  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  rwhich  they 
are  either  a  continuation  or  interpretation  of. 
Perhaps,  a  man  of  learning,  perfeftly  ac-* 
quaintcd  with  the  Coptic,  Arabic,  'and  He- 
brew, who  fhould  dedicate  feveral  years  to 
this  ftudy,  among  the  monuments  of  afici-- 
ent  Egypt,  would  accomplifh  an  enterprife 
/o- noble. 

Another  reflcftion  has  particularly  ftruck 
me,  during  my  travels  in  this-  country.  The 
Ammonians  were  an  Egyptian  colony  y  and  tl^ 
priefts  who  rendered  Jupiter  Ammoa  famous 

had 
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kad  the  fame  relfgion^  the  fame  information^ 
as  thofe  of  Egypt.  Their  god  no  longer 
utters  oracles,  but  his  temple  may  ftill  fub- 
fift.  The  furrounding  country,  being  very 
fertile,  fljould  be  inhabited ;  and  this  people, 
having  undergone  no  revolutions,  which  have 
fo  often  changed  Egypt  during  more  than 
two.thoufend  years,  muft  have  prefer ved  their 
cuftoms,  worfhip,  and  mother  tongue.  The 
love  of  fame  no  longer  inciting  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences,  thefe  are  probably 
loft ;  but  they  may  have  been  kept  in  me- 
mory by  tradition.  Sanchdniathon  affirms 
he  gained  his  information  from  the  monu- 
me^ts  of  Egypt,  and  the  books  of  the  Am-^ 
monians,  which  books  ftill  ihould  remain 
in  the  country  that  gave  them  birth  j  and, 
perhaps^  in  the  fandtuary  of  this  antique 
temple^  defended  by  deferts  fo  vaft.  Hither^ 
then,  might  a  man  of  learning  diredt  his  foot- 
Aeps,  with  a  hope  of  fuccefs.  The  road 
is  ftrew^with  dangers.  Alexander,  with 
numerous  attendants,  and  camels  loaded  with 
Avater  and  provifions,  was  near  perifhing  in 
the  attempt.  One  of  the  armies  of  Cam- 
byfes  was  buried  under  the  fands,  and  not  a 

I  i  a  foldier 
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foldicr  cfcapcd  to  rcvifit  his  native  countty* 
But  what  will  not  the  fortitude  of  a  man, 
guided  by  the  light,  and  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  fcicnce,  undertake  ?  Till  fome  erudite 
European  has  vifited  the  temple  of  Andmon,^ 
and  informed  enlightened  nations  what  are 
its  treafures,  and  what  its  remains,  it  will 
be  natural  to  fuppofe  an  Egyptiai^  colony 
refides  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  ihat  this 
colony  has  preferved  its  native  tongue,, 
and  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics.  I 
am  further  led  to  believe  this  colony  exifts^ 
becaufe  the  Oafe&  I  have  traced  on  the  tr^pt 
are  ftill  inhabited,  and  the  Bey  '  of  Girga 
fends  a  Cachef  to  govern  thq  one  which  is 
neareft  to  that  city.  A  traveller  who  fliould 
dare  to  traverfe  the  dcferts  which  divide  them 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  would  find  mo- 
numents infinitely  curious,  and,  hitherto, 
unknown. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,,  &c* 


LTETER 
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LETTER    XLI. 

PLAN  OF  AN   INTERESTING  JOURNEY  NEf 
VER  YET  PERFORMED.     , 

^0  examine  the  great  lake  MenzalajOnd  the  ruins 
to  be  found  in  its  Ijlesy  vijit  PeJuJium^  Fa-^ 
rofnay  and  the  Oafes ;  Jiay  at  Syene,  to  cb^ 

ferve  the  foljlitial  well i  traverfeTemen^  and 
colleSl  knowledge  and  manufcripts  I  remain  at 
Mecca f  during  the  pilgrimage  i  andy  bear^ 
ing'from  that  city^  Ytndfrom  Medina,  works, 
and  information,  unknown  in  Europe,  travtl 
Arabia  Petraa,    and  Deferta,    and  make 

fomeftay  at  Damafcus,  and  depart  from  thence 
to  Europe. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

jVIaNY  curious  things  remain  to  be  veri- 
fied in  E^ypt,  and  the  following  arc  propo- 
fitions  offered  to  whoever  defire  to  render 
themfelves  ufeful  in  arts  and  fciences^  and 
acquire  fuch  precious  information  as  fhall 
honour  their  country. 

113  The 
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The  great  lake  Menzala  fhould  be  cxa» 
fxiincd;  its  outlets  into  the  Mediterranean 
founded ;  the  Me  pf  Tanis  landed  jit ;  where, 
according  to  the  Arabian  writers,  and  the 
jlftivps,  grand  ruins,  and  antique  marblp^, 
are  to  be  found.  The  voyage  Ihpald  be  con- 
tinued to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remain?  of  Pelufium,  and  Farama,  vifited, 
where  ^e  Arabian  geographers  defcribe  a 
tomb  which  fhould  be  thaf  pf  Ppmpey  the 
Great. 

The  traveller  fhould  defcend  the  canal  of 
Sebcnnytus,  now  Semeijnoud,  to  the  lake 
Bourlos,  and  examine  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Butis,  where  Herodotus  places  the  fan<3:u- 
ary  of  Latona,  hewn  froin  one  aflonifhing 
block  pf  granite,  which  I  have  defcribed, 
after  that  hiflorian. 

The  remains  of  Naucratis,  and  Sais,  near 
Faou3 ;  and  thofe  of  Phacufa,  and  Buba- 
flus,  by  which  the  famous  canal  of  the 
Ptolcniies  pafTed,  fhoiild  be  fearched, 

A  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  fliould  be 
treated  with,  that  he  might  proceed  to  the 
Dafi?  of  Ammon,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Mfipris,  and  from  thence  to  the    emple  of 

1  J^pit?F 
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Jupiter  Ammon,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  and 
where  the. ancient  language  of  Egypt  might 
be  hoped  to  be  recovered ;  and,  perhaps,, 
books  which  might  ferve  to  interpret  the  hie- 
roglyphics^ 

The  three  Oafes  fliould  be  vifited,  and  the 
people,  and  the  monuments,  they  .  contain,, 
now  loft  to  the  world,  defcribed. 

A  ftay  of  eight  or  ten  days  (hould  be  madig. 
,  at  Syene,  to  difcover  the  Solftitial  well,  and 
verify  the  admirable  obfervation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priefts,  who  when  the  fun  arrived 
at  the  tropic  faw  his  entire  image,  at  noon>. 
in  th£  water,  at  the  bottom  of  this  aftrono- 

mical  well. 

No  European,  for  thefe  eighteen  hundred 
years,  has  travelled  the  places  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  verified  the  fads.  Such  difcove-% 
ries  require  a  man  well  acquainted  with  anti- 
quity, and  perfectly  inftrufted  in  the  manners 
religion,  and  language  of  the  Arabs;  nor 
need  fuch  a  man  end  hi3  travels  here :  he 
might  pafs  the  red  fea,  as  a  Mahometan  mer- 
chant, vifit  all  its  ports,  reft  fome  months  a( 
Moka,  where  he  would  find  rare  manufcripts^ 
go  to  Sannaa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings 
#f  the  fjoracritap,  who  governed  Yemen,   in 

li  4  the 
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the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  examine  this  rich 
country,  and,  joining  the  caravan,  repair  to 
Mecca.  Here  he  might  remain  under  the 
pretence  of  religion  and  trade,  examine  the 
library  begun  long  before  Mahomet,  buy  the 
fcarceft  manufcripts,  or  have  them  copied, 
and,  after  having  obfcrved  the  religion,  com- 
merce, and  buildings  in  that  city,  as  ancient 
as  Ifhmael,  he  might  depart  M^ith  the  cara- 
van of  Damafcus,  and  repofe,  after  his  fatigue, 
in  that  beautiful  capital  of  Syria,  where  he 
might  alfo  procure  a  great  number  of  uncom- 
mon books,  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  could  fuccced  in  fuch  a  voyage, 
the  pains  and  perils  of  which  are  innumera- 
ble, might  afford  Europe  a  hiftory,  abfo- 
lutely  new,  concerning  the  nations  of  Arabia  ; 
the  interior  parts  of  which  are  as  little  known 
as  the  forefts  of  New  Zealand*  Numerous 
interefting  difcoveries  might  be  added  to  na- 
tural hiftory,  and  geography,  and,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  the  happinefs  to  reftore  to  Ta- 
citus, Livy,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  thofe  parts 
of  their  immortal  works  which  are  loft  i  for 
they  were  tranflated  by  the  Arabs, 

When   I  had   finiJfhed  my  tranflation  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  life  of  Mahomet,  full  of 

cnthufiafm 
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cnthufiafm  for  fcience,  this  was  the  plan  I 
then  propofcd  to  myfelf.  Obftacles  occuircd, 
which  prevented  its  execution,  and  gave  mc 
much  chagrin  :  but  the  laws  of  neceffity  muft 
be  obeyed.     Lhave  fince  abandoned  my  pro- 
jedt,  and,  now,    confefs  I  want  courage  to 
undertake   it,    becaufe,    from  experience,   I 
know  the  dangers  that  muft  be  encountered ; 
and,  becaufe,  after  five  years   abode  in  my 
'native  country^  to  the  climate  of  which  I  am 
once  mot-e  accuftomed,  my  health  might  not, 
a  fecond  time,  perhaps,  fupport  the  devou- 
ring heats  of  Africa  and  Arabia.     Yet  let  ma 
hope  fome  European,  thirfting  for  fame,  and 
more  rich,  or  more  favoured,  than  I  am,  will 
gain  immortality  by  colledling  the  informa- 
tion  and  manufcripts  I  have  dcfcribed ;  and, 
particularly,  by  acquiring  for  more  enlight- 
ened nations  the  unknown  hiftory  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Yemen,  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Arabia. . 

Such  is  the  information  which  five  years 
travels  over  the  Eaft,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  an- 
tients,  have  procured  me.  You,  Sir,  who, 
from  that  charming  retreat  which  your  la*- 
bours  and  knowledge  have  enriched  with  the 

rareft 
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rareft  pUnts  the  world  contains,  ^nd  a  mul« 
titude  of  fcarce  books,  have  fupplied  mc  with 
thp  occeiTary  leifure  to  colledt,  and  arrange, 
thjcfe  letters,  publifhcd  under  the  aufpices  of 
an  auguft  prince,  who  honours  you  with 
his  efteem ;  may  you  find  pleafure  in  reading 
theip,  and  accept  them  as  a  tpftimony  of 
gratitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  refpedtful, 
^       Humble  fervant, 

S  A  VARY. 
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jTjlBD  Hellaoui,  an  excelr 
lent  kind  of  melon,  I.  391 

Abou  Dahab,  treachery  of  to 
Ali  Bey,  II.  156,  death  of, 
II.  175 

Abou  Ennour,  I.  443 

Abou  Girga,  I.  44^}. 

Aboakir,  IL  436,  Vide  Ca- 
nopus 

Abpufir,  I.  44^ 

Abou  tig,  I.  460 

Abontis,  I.  460 

Abydus,  II.  5.  Ruins  of  a 
temple  at^  dcfcribed,  ibid 

Acanthos,  I.  398 

Achmim,  I,  46^,  Ruins  of 
a  temple  near,  ibid 

Achinoun,  I.  297.  Canal  of, 
placed  wrong  in  the  map 
before  the  Louvre  edition 
of  Joinvillc,  I.  346 

Achmounain,  I.  450.  Superb 
portico  near,  ibid 

Aden,  flourifliing  ftate  of  in 
the  13th  century,  II.  21 

Adonis,  fable  of,  copied  from 
that  of  Ofiris,  II.  424 

Agriculture  of  Egypt,  re- 
marks on,  II.  198 

Ain  Shams  (fountain  of  the 
Sun)  I;  126     ' 

Albuquerque,  infamous  pro^ 
jedl  of,  11.  292 

Alexander,  expedition  of  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  II*  85 

Alexandria  (antient)  dcfcrib- 
ed, I.  23.    Populoufnefs  in 
the  time  of  Auguilu9 
33?   " 


Alexandria  (modern)  dc^ 
fcriptionof,  I.  32.  Poetical 
defcription  of,  from  Abul- 
feda,  I.  35 

Ali  Bey,  birth  of,  II.  129, 
carried  off  and  fold  at 
Grand  Cairo,  ibid,  ra- 
pid promotion  of,  13  c. 
conducts  the  caravan,  and 
defeats  the  Arabs,  II.  134. 
elefted  Bey,  ibid.  His  pa- 
tron afTaflinated,  II.  135, 
arrives  at  the  dignity  of 
Sheik  El  Balad,  ibid.  Rcr 
venges  his  patron's  death, 
ibid.  League ,  formed  a- 
gainft  him,  ibid.  Takes 
refuge  with  Sheik  Daher, 
II.  1 36.  Returns  to  Grand 
Cairo,  II.  137.  Sacrifices 
his  rivals,  II.  1 39.     Mar- 

.  ries  a  Ri^ifian  flave,  II. 
141.  Sends  for  his  father, 
II.  142.  Excites  the 
Beys  to  rebel  againfl  the 
Ottoman  PortCi  II.  14$, 
Betrayed    hy    his   fon-in- 

.  law,  Abou  Dahab,  IL  156/ 
Forced  again  to  "fly  into 
Syria,  II,  158.  Defeated 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  in- 
fantry, II.  171.  Death  of, 
II.  172.  Charadter  of^  ib. 

Almai  (Egyptian  Improvifa- 
tore)  account  of  the  I.  154 

Amcnophis,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  tlxe  ftatue  ot  Mem- 
non,  II.  464.  Derivation 
of,  II.  472       L 

Ammon  (Jupiter)  temple  of, 
where  fituated,  II.  85. 
Expedition    of  Alexander 
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fr»m  Quintus  Curdus,  II. 
85.  Dcfcription  of  the 
temple  from  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  II.  87.  Symbolical 
of  the  fun  in  Aries,  II.  333. 
Derivation  of  the  name^ 
II.  334.  Aflbciated  with 
Hercules    in   his  worihip, 

II.  336 

Amnis  Trajanus,  1. 97,  when 
dug,  I.  98 

Amrou,  Alexandria  taken 
by»  I.  28.  Burns  the 
library  of,  I.  29. 

Animals  not  deified  in  Egypt, 
II.  302 

Anteopolii,  I.  460 

Antinoe,  i.  454.  Antient 
magnificence  and  prefenc 
ftate  of,  I.  455 

Antony  (St.),   Monafteryof, 

.    I.  438.  Grotto  of,  I.  439 

Anti  Rhode,  ifland  of,  L  26. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
IL  408.  Emblem  of  the 
horizon,  11.  411.  Etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  ibid,  ac- 
cording to  fome  an  emblem 
of  the  tropick,  II.  41 2 

Aphroditopolis,  1.  402.    II. 

Apis#  an  Egyptian  deity,  II. 
387,  pretended  to  be  mira- 
culoufly  generated,  II.388, 
diilinguiming  marks  of,  II. 
389,   oracular  anfwers  of, 

391.  Feilival  of  the  cele- 
hration   of  his   birth,    II. 

392,  drowned  by  the  priefls 
if  he  furvived  a  certain 
time,  !!•  393.  Of  what 
fymbolicaI,II.  394,  Ety- 
mology of  the  name,  II. 
397.  Symbol  of  the  patri.- 
arch,  Jofeph,  according 
CO  M.  HUet,  ibid. 


Apollo,  ruins  of  the  temple 
of,  at  Hermunthis,  II.  6^. 

Aquedu^s,  numerous  in 
Egypt,  II.  199 

Arabs  of  Egypt,  charafter  of, 
II.  .129,  from  Diodoru^, 
II.  239 

Armant,II.  62 

Arfinoe,  I.  403 

Artois  Comte  de,  killed  at 
Manfoura,  I.  353  • 

Asfoun,  11.65 

Aflbuan  (Syene)  II.  72.  Sol- 
di tial  wells  of,  II,  73.  Ru- 
ins there,  II.  76 

Atar  Ennabi,  a  ftone  pre- 
tended to  be  marked  by  the 
foot  of  Mahomet,  viiited 
by  a  lady,  I.  386 

Atfih,  I.  402* 

Athar  Beki,  II.  309 

Athor,  an  antient  Egyptian 
deity,  II.  300.  Significa^ 
tion  of,  303 

Atrib,  the  ancient  Atribis. 
I.  281. 

Attarif,  II.  1 1 

B. 
Babai,  I.  443 
Babain,    I.   448.       Curious 

monument  near,  ibid 
Baharites,  etymology  of  the 

name,  I.  351,  account  of^ 

ibid. 
Bahr,    fignification    of  that 
:    word,  I.  13 
Bahr,  bela  ma,  I.  13, 397 
Bahr,  Youfeph,  I.  404,  417 
Balm  of    Gilead>    loft  in 

Egypt,  I.  127 
Bamier,  defcribed,  I.  75 
Baram,  a  kind  of  done,  11.68 
Bardis,  II.  10 
Bariim,  hay,  I.  60 
Baths   (Hoi)  in  Egypt  dc- 

fcribcd^L  128 

Batn^l 
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Batn  el  bakara,  I.  77 

]Bayad,I.435 

£edaouin>   etymology  of  the 

word,  I.  349 
Beesy  extraordinary  manage- 
ment of  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 
Behira,  (Lake)  I.  69 
Behnefa,  II.  92 
Bckier,  I.  44 
Beliana^  XL  11 
Bells,  averfion  of  the  Turks 

to,  I.  103 
Benifouef,  I.  433 
Ber<ingiah^  I.  443 
Berenice,  JI.  19 
B^rimbal,  1.  69 
Befa,  oracle  of  the  God,    I* 

458 
Beys    of    Egypt    murdered 
by   orders   from   the   Di- 
van at  Conftantinople,   IL 
132.    Ceremonies  of   the 
creation  of,  II.  184 
Bha  Beit,  ruins  of,  1.  292. 
Biban   el   melouk>    Grottos 

Of  II,  48 
Birds  (well  of)  L  393 
—  (Mouat  of)  I.  443 
Birque,    meaning     of    that 

word,  I.  99 
Birque,    of  the  pilgrims  of 

Mecca,  I.  99 
Birquet  Caroun,  I.  406.  The 
remains  of  the  Lake  Mce- 
ris,  1. 41 1 
Blind  peribns,  numerous  ia 
Egypt,  II.  214.  The  cauie 
aiOgned,  II.  2IJ 
Bogaz,  what,  L  53 
Bolbitinum  (ancient)  wkere 

fitcfated,  L  6z 
fiottch,  1*433 
Boulac,!.  no 
3oufir,  I,  290.  287 
^ourlos^    Lake  of,  JL.  28S> 

291 
Brandon  ( Jocenmt  de)  killed 
in  the  expedidgn  of  bewii 
IX,  I.  s6l 


'Bubaftis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
II.  363,  iimilar  to  the 
Diana  of  the  Greeks,  IL 
370.  Fellival  of  celebrated 
the  third  of  the  month,  II. 

373. 
Bubaftos,L  282.  Feftival  of 

Bubaftis  (vide  IL  370)  or 

Dia.na    celebrated     there, 

ibid 
Biufiris,  cruelty  of,  fabulous, 

I.  288.    Agility  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  I.  200 

Butis,  I,  291.  Temple  of' 
Latona  there,  ibid.  The 
fandtuary  cut  from  one  pro- 
digious done,  I.  292,  II. 
y6,  II.  375.  Error  of  Po- 
cocke  concerning  this  fane- 
tuary,  II.  y6 

Butis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
fymbolical  of  the  full  moon, 

II.  374,  The  Latona  of  the 
Greeks,  ibid. 


Cachef,  office  of  IL  1 16. 

Cairo  (Grand)  founded  by 
Jauhar,  General  of  Moaz, 
I.  8 1.  Etymology  of  the 
name,  I,  82.  Defcrip- 
tion  of,  from  Abulfeda,  L 
83.  Prefent  ftate  of,  L  87, 
lou  Cattle  of,  L  104, 
Mint  of,  L  106, 

Cairo  (Old)  Vide  Fpftat. 

Cambyfes,  army  of,  deilroyed 
in  the  Defert,  IL  93 

Canal  of  Amrou,  II.  202 

Canal  of  Nechos,  II.  201 

Canals,  number  of  in  Egypt, 
It.  198 

Canjai,  what,  L  273 

Canobus  (the  city;  L  44.62* 
Temple  of  Serapis  there, 
I.  45,  46.  Pretended  mi- 
racles  and  licentious  wor- 
fhip  of  that  God,  ibid. 

Canobtti,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
foppofed 
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fuppofcd  by  fomc  io  have 
been  the  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
IL  432.  That  opinion  re- 
futed, ibid.  Signification 
of  the  name,  II.  434.  Fa- 
bulous ftory  of,  from  Ruf- 
fin  us,  II»  436 

Capigi  Bachi,  what,  IL  136. 

Caramaydan^  fquare  of,  I. 
105 

Caravan i  cut  off  by  the 
Arabs,  II»  29 

Caravan  of  Mecca,  defcrip- 
tionbfits  departure  from 
Grand  Cairo,  II.  191.  At- 
tacked by  the  Arabs,  II. 
195.  Returns  to  Cairo,  11. 
196 

Caroun  (Balad)  I.  405 

Csjoun  (Caff)  I.  40 j.  Ruins 
there,  ibid. 

Caro:m,  ft'oiy  of,  T,  405. 
Origin  of  the  Grecian 
Charon,  ibid. 

Carnac,  II.  33,  37 

Cafr,  II.  12.  Signification  of 
the  word,  I.  279 

Caftle  of  Babylon,  I.  94 

—  of  Cairo,  I.  104 

i.         of  Hellai,  I.  1 12 

.  of  Lights,  the  fame 
with  the  caftle  of  Babylon, 

1.94 
Caffimire,    finencfs    of   the 

wool  of,  I.  1 36 
Catara6t  of  Elephantina  de^ 

fcribed  from  Strabo,  II.  74. 

Prefentftate  of,  II.  78 
Catayah,  I.  84 
Ccrcaforum,  I.  276- 
Charakhania,  I.  275 
Charon,  origin  of  the  fable 

of,  I. '27b 
Chegerct  Eddour,     Sultana 

of  Egypt,    charaftcr   and 

hiftory  of,  I,  344.  376.  378 
Cheiks,  who,  1. 189 
Chemmis;  I.  463    1 
Chevalier   (M)   dangerous 


journey   of  acrofs  tlie  De- 
fer t,  II.  24 

Chicken  ovens,  curious  dc- 
fcription  of,  1.  297 

Cleopatra,magnificence  of^Hi 
284.  Firft  interview  with 
Antony,  ibid.  Death  ofi 
I,  63.  Charader  of,  IL 
284. 

Cleopatra's  needles  deferibedi 
li  J6.  Error  of  Fococke 
concerning  thent,  correft- 
ed,  ibid. 

Climate  of  Egypt,  extreme 
heat  of,  IL  zio.  Salubrity 
o£,  ibid 

Cneph,  fignification  and  fym* 
bol  of  that  deity,  IL  320 

Ccenoe,  the  ancient  name  of 
Cofleir,  IL  17 

Coffee,  much  drank  in  Egypt, 
I.  287.  Derivation  of,  ibid 

Coffee-houfe  (Egyptian)  en- 
tertainment of  M.  Savarjr 
in  one,  I.  294 

Cofiin,  golden,  of  Alexander, 
flolen,  I.  26 

ColIe6lor  (Egyptiari)  cruelty 
of  one,  I.  434 

Colocaflium,    plentiful   in 

Egypvi.  9 

Cplzoum,  I.  99 
Colzoum,  Mount,  I.  439 
Commerce,  Hate  of,  irt  Egypt 

at  various  periods,  II.  264^ 
CophtOs,  IL  j8. 
Copts,  charader  of  the,   ll. 

227 
Cofleir,  IL  23    , 
Couffc,.what,  L  59-.  • 
Coum  elarab^  I.  46a 
Coum  ombp,  H..72  • 
Courban  Beiram,  what,    I. 

148..      -.-.... 
Co<irt6zany  defcription  of  ax) 

Egyptian,  I.  295. 

COUS,  II,  21. 

Couik,:a  delicate  fpecies^  9^ 
cucumber,  I.  ^$?  1    -* 

Crocodile 
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Crocodile  (facred)  at  Arfinoe, 
account  of,    from  Strabo, 

I.  42^.  Why  revered  by  the 
Egyptians,  I.  430 

Crocodiles,  courage  «nd  ad- 
drefs  of  the  Tentyrites  in 
killing,  11.  14,  Never 
found  below  Grand  Cairo, 

II.  65.  Herds  of,  72 
Crocodilopolis,  I.  403 
Cynopolis,  1.  446.  II.  409 
Cyrene,    I.  63,  famous  for 

the  Pfj'lli,  ibid. 

D. 

Dachhour,  I.  398. 

Dagoua,  I.  276* 

]>amanhour,  I*  71. 

Damietta,  Hillory  of,  I.  304, 
341,  369.  Errors  of  Po- 
cocke,  Shaw,  Maillet  and 
Niebtthr  concerning  it  re- 
futed, I.  311.  Defcription 
of,  I.  3 1.2.  Trade  of,  I. 
313.  Produflions  and 
beautiful  profpcfts  of  the 
environs  of,  I.  315.  Tem- 
perature of,  ibid, 

Darknefs  held  to  be  the  firft 
principle,  by  the  anticnt 
Egyptians,  II.  305. 

Delta,  origin  of,  I.  13. 
Higher  than  formerly,  I. 
15.  Fertility  and  beauti- 
ful appearance  of,  I.  16. 

Dendera,  II.  12. 

jDer  Ettin,  convent  of,  I, 
389. 

DerHadid,  convent  of,  II.  3. 

Defcrts  of  Egypt,  difficulty 
of  pafiing,  II.  94. 

Dew,  abundance  of,  in  Egypt, 

U.378. 

Vfyrout,  I.  69 w 
Diaft,  I.  299. 
Diofpolis  par\'a,  II.- 1 1, 


Difeafes  of  Egypt,  tl.  216. 

Divorces,  regulations  of,  ia 
Egypt,  II.  255,  Singular 
method  of  re-union,  II. 
256 

Dog  (the)  confecnitcd  to 
Anubis,  and  worfhipped 
in  Egypt,  II.  409,  413, 

Doulnoun,  an  Arabic  anthor. 

1.463 

Doum,  II.  le. 

Dourra,  or  Indian  millet,  dc 
fcribed,  L  75. 

Dunfiatenian  Arabs,  an  in- 
fant annually  facrificcd  by 
the,  II.  372 


Eaft-Indian  deities,  figures 
of,  found  in  Egypt,  IL  6: 

Edfou,  II.  71 

Education  of  the  Egyptians, 
I.  149,  16s. 

Egypt,  limits  and  extent  of, 

I.  3,  4.  Produce  of,  L  9. 
Variety  of  its  appearance, 

II.  7 1 .  Reflexions  on  the 
various  revolutions  of.  If. 
79.  Might  be  rendered 
the  fineft  country  in  the 
world,  II.  30.  Rife  of  the 
foil  of  II.  105.  Govern- 
ment of.  If.  109.  Agrf- 
cultureof,  II.  193;  An- 
tient  and  pre  fen  t  popula- 
tion tf,  II.  202.  Fertility 
of,  II.  204.  Climate,  of,  IL 
209.  Commerce  of,  at 
different  periods,  II.  264, 
Reflections  on  what  it 
might  become,  II.  296, 

Egypt  (lower)  its  limits,  I. 

6.     Not  now  overflowed 

by  the  Nile,  I.  14. 
Egyptians,      manners      of, 

I.    138.      Education  of, 
I.  148. 
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J.   148.     Veneration  they 

pay   to  old  age,    I.   I5'0. 

ImbecilHty  of,  under  the 

Roman  government^  from 

Strabo,  II.  249. 
Elaraba,  I.  205.  437 
Elarkfas,  I.  276. 
Elephantina,    ifland  of,   II. 

75.     Catarad  of,  II.  74, 

78. 
EmirHadge,  office  of,  1, 105. 

II.  119. 
Enbaba,  I.  112. 
Enfina,  defcribed  from  Abal- 

feda,  I*  454 
E(ba,  I.  309. 
Efna,  IJ.  65.     Ruins  near, 

II,  66,     Confounded  with 

Syene,   by   Father  Sicard 

und  Vanfleb,  II.  6g. 
Expedition  of  St.  Louis  to 

Egypt,    from  Joinvillc,  I. 
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Faoua,  I.  69,  built  by  the 
Milefians,  70  .       < 

Farama,  1.  328. 

Faraounia,  I.  279. 

Farchout,  II.  lo* 

Farefcour,  I.  303. 

Fau,  II.  12. 

Fayoum,  province  of,  I. 
401.  Ancient  and  prefent 
lerlility  of,  I.  423 

Fayoum,  city  of,  dcfzription 
of,  froiii  Abulfeda,  F.  427. 
Vrefent  ftatc  of,  428 

Fechnai,  I.  444 
.'Fellah    (Egyptian    hu(band- 
men)  dangerous  to  travel- 
lers, I.  274. 

Filial  afiedlion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, I.  150 

Flints,  Egyptian,  I.  399 

Foftat  (old  Cairo)  I.  83,  9c. 
Built  by   Amrou,   1.   91. 


Prefent  ftatc  of,  ihiis 
Miftakes  of  M.  Maillet, 
Shaw,  and  Father  i>icard, 
concerning,  ibid.  Its  caf- 
tie,  I.  93.  Water  works, 
1. 96.  Ruins  near  it,  I,  96. 

Frank,  ufed  as  a  reproachful 
epithet  by  the  Egyptians, 
I.  79. 

G. 

Galen,  miftake  of  Abulfeda, 
concerning  the  tomb  of» 
I.  329. 

Gibe]  Etteir,  numbers  and 
varieties  of  birds  near,  I. 

44-3 
Gebelein,  IJ.  64 
Gemiana^  St.  pilgrimage  tOj 

defcribed,  I.  299 
Gerabia,  1. 447 
Gerah,  I.  289 
Gibel  Gebey,  I,  43  J 
Giena,  II.  17 
Girga,  II.  4 
Giza     defcribed>     I.    252. 

Of   Damietta,      I.     339. 

Manufadpries  of  fal  mn- 

moniac  at,   I*  253.     Dr. 

Shawmiftak^n  in  fuppofing 

it  the  ancient  Memphis, 

I.  258 

Good  Genius,  the  ferpent 
called  fo  by  the  Phoenicians 
and    Egyptians,     I.   467. 

II.  321 
Gournou,  II.  47 
Government  of  Egypt,    II. 

109.      Under  the  Arabs, 
II.  1 10.    Under  the  Mam- 
luks,  II.  112 
Greek  fire,  terrible  dcfcrlp- 
tion  of,    from    Joinviile, 

1. 348 

Greek    language,    hannony 

of  the,  II.  9 
Grottos   of  the  Anchorets, 

1-447. +59 

H.  Haridi 
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H. 

Hand!  (Seheijk)  a  Turklfli 

fa\n%,  believed  ^fcer  death 

to  animate  a  ferpe^t,  ^  I. 

465.    Miracles  afcribed  to 

the  fcrpent,  ibid 
Hajar  Saifala^  21.  72  • 
Halpjuaoy  L  115 
Harpocrates,    an     Egyptian 

deity,  of  what  fymbddcal^ 

II.  348. 
ttaflan  Bey,    adventdre  of^ 

II.  187  . 

Haflan  Elma>  1.  335.   .     1^ 
JIau,II.  II. 

Heat  extreme  inUpperEgypt^ 
-  ^I.  i38j.  II.  216:  Moderate 

in  Lower  Egypt,  IL  312 
Helena,    Su    monaftery  of, 

II.  6? 
Jleliopolis,  ftatc  of  it  when 

Straho  wrote,  I.iii,  Prc- 

fent  ruins  of,  I.  123.    The 
.    fchoql  of  the  antientGreeks 

I.  124  . 
HeIIai>     caftte  of,     I.   iii» 

Gardens  of,  ibidt.    . 
Hennai,  whatt,  I.  277 
Heptaftadiom,  1.  25 
•  Her^dea,  I.  403 
Heraclius,  the  Emperor,  in* 

adlivity  of,  I.  27 
Heramelberit,  name  given  by 

the   Arabs    to    the   lefler 

pyramid,  I.  2^7 
Hercules,  Egyptian  name  of, 

IL  336.  Derivation  of  the 

name,  ibid. 
Hermopolis  parva,  I.  71 
I}ermanthis,  rains  of,  II.  63 
Hieroglyphics,    remarks   on 

fome,     by  the  Duke-  de 

Chaulnes,    I.  393.    On  a 

portico,  near  A(ihmounain, 

Vol,  II.  I 


i.  451.  General  refle^iofts 

on  the,  II*  479 
Horus,   an  E^yp^an   d^lty, 

IL  333,     Of  what  fym- 

bplical,  II.. 341 
Hofpitality  of  an  Arab,  IL  2j 

I. 

Jackalls  defcribed,  I.  251  ^ 
Ibrahim  Bey,  I.  '320,  becomes 

Sheik  £l.B4ad,  IL  184 
Jeziret  Dahab,  I.  386 
Inheritahce>  law^of,  in  Egypt, 

IL203 
Inundation  in  Egypt,  difi«r- 

'ent  heights  o^  at  different 
.     places,  IL  360.  Attributed 

to  the  tears  ofllis,  ibid. 
|ofepH's  "granaries,    1.   97. 

Well,  L  106  ' 
Journey  dangerous '  from  E- 
*   chiopia  to  Egypt  defcribei, 

IL  94. 
-Ms,  city  of,  L  293; 
-* An  Egyptian  deity,  an 

emblem  of  the  Moon,  JI. 

357.    The  inundation  aU 

tributed  to    the   tears  of* 

n.  360 
Ifmael  Bey,   hiftory  of,    IL 

180.    Driven  from  Egypt, 
,     IL  183 
•  IfmandesT,  etymology  of  the 

name,  II»  457 

Kali,  what,  L  44 
Kaliel,  Mount,  1. 436 
Kau  Elkebira,  1.  462 
Kclioub,  I,  275 
Khalig,  meaning  of  the  word, 

L  ^7. 
Khalig,  of  Adrian,  1.  98 
Kh^lig,    el   Emif  ermoa- 

menin,  I.  99 
'.  k  Kiifunfin^ 


index; 


Khamfin^    pernicloas    fouth 
wind,  account  of,  11*  21  j, 

Khaznadar,  what,  II.  131 
Kiaya  of  the  Janiii'aries,  II. 

130 
Kibotos,  harbour  of,  I.  27 


Labyrinth,  Egyptian,  ruins 
or,  I.  405,  410.  Defcripdon 
of,  from  Herodotus,  I. 
406,  and  Strabo,  I.  40S 

Latopolis,  now  Efna,  ruins 
of,  H,  66 

Learning  of  the  Greeks  de- 
rived  from  the  Egyptians, 
L6 

Leibekia,  fquare  of,  II.  143 

J^etter  of  Omar  to  tlie  Nile, 
I.  117 

Library  at  Alexandria,  burnt 
by  Amrou,  I.  29,  Anfwer 
of  the  Caliph  Omar  con- 
cerning, ibid. 

Lotus  defcribed,  I.  8.  316 

Love  adventure,  narrative  of 
one  at  Rofetta,  I.  178 

Louis  IX.  expedition  of,  to 

^gyp^*  ^'  337-  Takes 
Damietta,  I.  340.  Gallant 
behaviour  of,  at  Manfoura, 
I.  354.  Danger  of,  355. 
Taken  prifoner  with  his 
wbele  army,  I.  371.  Ran- 
ibmed,  I.  373.  Diflrefs 
and  heroic  refolution  of 
his  Queen,  I.  380.  Cha- 
rafter  of,  from  Gemel  Ed- 
din,  I.  384 
Luxor,  ruins  at,  II.  44 

M. 
Macarius,  St.  monaftcry  of, 
L76 
.  Mach,  what,  I,  67 


Mahaniet  Aflklama,  charade 

of,  I.  274 
Mahomet,  infblence  of,  II. 

28p 

Madia,  what,  I.  44 
Maillet's     account     of    the 
manner  in  which  the  grand 
pyramid  was   opened,    I. 
202 
Mamluks,  origin  and  educa- 
tion of  the,  II.  114 
Manfalout,  1. 447 
Manfoura,  I.  296 
Manufcripts,'   ancient,    de- 
Itroyeifi  by  Father  Sicard, 
I.  76 
Mareotis  (Lake)  no  longer 

in  exigence,  II.  200 
Marriages  of  the  Egyptians, 
account  of,  II.  254.  Man- 
ner of  con  tracing,  II.  258. 
Ceremonies  of,  II.  259 
Mafr,  Arabic  name  of  Egypt 
and  Grand  Cairo,   I.   86, 
92,  267.  II.  120 
Maff  Elatik,  I.  92 
Mafr  FofUt,  I.  92 
Mataree,  I.  126 
Maydoum,  I,  432 
Mecca    (pilgrimage  to)    ac- 
count of  the,  II.  191 
Mechta,  I.  462 
Medin,  value  cf,  I.  426 
Medinet  Abou,  11.  47,  57 
Mehalla  el  Kebira,,I.  74,  290 
Mehallet  el  Emir,  I.  69 
Mekias  (Nilometer)  described 

I.  114 

Melaoui,  1. 449 

Memnon  (ftacue  of)  Strabo's 

account  of,  II.  35.     Rc- 

mabs  of,  II.  59.    Named 

by  the  Egyptians  Amcno- 

phis,  II,  464.    Broken  by 

Cambyfes,     ibid.        The 

found  it  utterjcd  attcfted  by 

various 
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various  authors,  and  the  In- 
fcriptions  on  its  legs ^11.465 
Symbolical  fignification  of  ^ 
II.  468.  Derivation  of  the 
name  Amenophis,  II.  457 
Memphis,  iituation  of  deter- 
mined, I.  257.  The  opi- 
nions of  Father  Sicard  and 
Dt,  Shaw  refuted,  .258. 
Ancient  grandeur  of,  I. 
263.  Millakes  of  Norden 
and  Jablonflci  concerning, 
I.  388.  Farther  remarks 
On,  I.  392 
IVIenchia,  II.  2 
Mendes,  I.  331,  The  goat 
worihipped  there  in  an  in- 
decent  manner,  ibid 

(an  Egyptian  deity)  a 

fymbol  of  the  fun,  II.  35 1 
Menf,  1.  262,  267 
iVIenouf,  I.  74,  280,    Canal 

of,  I.  74 
Menoufia,  a  provmccof  the 

Delta,  I.  74 
Mcnzala  (lake  of)  varieties  of 
its  hih  and  water  fowl  de- 
fcribed,I.   334 
Metelis,  I,  17 
Milefians,   fettlement  of  in 

Egypt,  I.  17 
Miniah  I.  446 

Mirror,  prodigous  one  of  po- 
lifhed  Heel  at  Pharos,  I.  31 
Mit  Abulhari,  I.  289 
Mit  Demfis,  I.  286 
Mit  Rharar,  I.  285 
Mncvis,  a  facred  bull,   wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis,  II. 
398 
Moals,  what,  I.    155,    Ex- 
trad  from  ibid 
Moeris,  (lake)  where  fituated, 
I.  41 1.     Now  Birquet  Ca- 
roun,    ibid.       Defcription 
of  Irom  Herodotus,  L  412. 
and  Strabo,   L  414.     An- 
cient and  prefent  extent  of^ 
LI2 


I.  412.    By  whom  dug,  I, 
416.  R^fiedionson^I.  418 

Mograbi,    meaning    of    the 

word,  II.   139 
Mograbians,  charafter  of,  II. 

247 
Mokattam  (Mount)  i.    85, 

101,  193 

Monafleries,  (Coptic)  1. 458. 

II.  2 

Monaflery  of  St.  Macarius, 
I.  76 

Moon  worfliipped  by  th« 
Egyptians  under  vaHous 
names,  II.  356 

Mourad  Bey,  affed^ing  inter- 
view between  him  and  his 
father,  I.  320.  Relieves 
the  diftreffes  of  his  family, 
322.  Becomes  EmirHadge, 
11.184.  Sets  out  for  Mec- 
ca, II.  191.  Attacked  by 
the  Arabs,  II.  193.  De- 
clares war  on  Ibrahim  Bey, 
II.  1^6 

Mummies,  (plain  of)  I.  393 
N 

Nabli^  I.  333. 

Nadir,  I.  280. 

Naucratis,  I.  70. 

Navy  of  Egypt,  ftatc  of,  at 
various  periods,  II.  266. 

Nejem  Eddin,  chara£ler  of, 

I.  338.     Death  of,  I.  344. 
Neith,    the  Minerva  of  the 

Greeks,  II.  67.  317.  3,19. 
Signification  of  that  Deity, 

II.  317.     The  fame  with 
Phtha,  II.  317,  318. 

Nephthys,  an  Egyptian  Di- 
vinity, Fable  of,  II.  426. 
Derivation  of  the  name, 
II.  428.  Of  what  fymbo- 
licaU  ibid 

Nequada,  II.  32. 

Neile,  It,  404. 

New  branch  of  the  Nile,  hi- 
therto unnoticed,  defcrib- 
ed,  I.  332.        Nicopolis, 
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I^icopolis,  I.  43. 

Night,  beauty  and  fcrenity 
of,  in  Egypt,  I.  zgg.  An 
Egyptian  deity,  li.  303, 
305. 

Nile,  Portugucfe  Jcfuit's  ac- 
count of  the  fources  of,  IX. 
96.  Caufes,  of  the  inunda- 
tion of,  I^.  97.  Sources, 
and  courfe  of,  ibid.  Caufe 
of  the  fermentation  of  its 
waters,  II.  99,  Manner  of 
purifying  them,  II.  giS.  II. 
438.  Height  to  which  it 
muft  rife,  for  Egypt  to  pay 
tribute,  II.  100.  Cere- 
mony of  proclaiming  it 
has  attained  this  height, 
ibid.  Foffibility  of  enfu- 
ring  a  regular  inundation, 
II.  106.  Its  waters  highly 
valued  by  the  Egyptians, 
II.  2U.  ..  Courfe  of  it 
turned  by  one  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  I.  397.  Adored 
as  a  deity  hy  the  Egyp- 
tians, II.  381.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  IT.  382. 
Temples  and  prieils  confe- 
cratcd  to  it,  II.  383.  Sta- 
tue of  at  Rome,  II,  385. 
How  reprefented  on  an 
Alexandi-ian  coin,  II.  ^06. 
Nilometcr  at  Syene,  defcnbed 

fromStrabo,  II.  73. 
Nilonretcrfi,  various  iituations 

X)f,   II,    I QO 

Nilopolis,  the  city  of,   buiJt 
in  honour  a£  th'e  Nile,  il, 

383 

O 
Oafes  of  Egypt  defcribed  from 
:the  ancient  and  Arabian 
Geographers,  II.  85,  92. 
Became  places  of  Exile,  II. 
9°'  3 


OHelilks,  at  Heliopolis,  I. 
123,  126.  At  Luxor,  lU 
44.  Confecrated  lo  the 
Sun,  I.  395.  Near  F4y- 
cum,  I.  464 

Okfor,  II.  64*  Mannfadorr 
of  pottery  there,  ibici* 
Manner  ot  conveying  it  on 
rafts,  ibid 

Old  age,  refpcft  paid  to  in 
Egypt,  I.  150 

Onuphis,  a  facred  bull,  wDr« 
fhipped  at  Hermunthis,  II. 
400 

Oracle  of  Ammon,  expedi^ 
tion  of  Alexander  to  the> 
IIv  85.  Situation  of,  II. 
88.  Decline  of,  II.  89, 
Deftruftion  bf  the  army  of 
Cambyles  fent  againft  it, 

II.  9i>93 
Oreb,  mount,  I.  440 

Orphf  us  iirft  brought  the  re  - 
hgious  opinions  of  Egypt 
into  Greece.  II.  304 

Ofiris,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
fymbolical  iignification  of. 
If.  323.  Derivation  of  the 
name,  11.  329.  Not  the 
fame  with  Bacchus,  II.  327 

Ofymandyas,  defcription  of 
the  tomb  of  from  Diodo- 
rus,  II,  52.  Error  of  Po- 
cocke  concerning  it,  ibid. 
Prefent  remains  of,  II.  57. 
Derivation  of  the  name,  II. 

457 
Ouardan,  I,  76 
Oxkeepcr,  a  kind  of  bird,  I. 

278 
Oxyrinchus,  I.  446 


Pacha  of  Grand  Cairo  po/Tef- 

fcs  little  power,  II.   121, 

Manner  in  >Yhich  the  Beys 

receive 


N 


X. 


receive  the,  II.  122.  Public 
entry  of,  II.  123.  Difmif- 
fion  of,  II.  126 

Paintiiigof  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, brightneis  and  dura- 
blenefs  ot  its  colours,  II. 
d-j.     Not  fhaded,  68 

Palace  of  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  I.  104,  Of  Salah 
Eddin,  I.   107 

Panopolis,  I.  463 

Papyrus  defcribed,  I.  316 

Paternal  authority  of  the 
Egyptians,  I.  148 

"Peluiium,  where  lituated,  I. 

324^ 

Phacufa,  I.  282 

Phallus,  (the)  ornamented 
the  ftatues  of  the  Egyprian 
gods,  II.  354 

Pharos,  ifle  of,  fituation,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  I.  17 

Pharos  defcribed,  I.  3 1 

PhilsB,  ifle  of,  ruins  at,  II.  79 

Phra,  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  fun,  II.  324 

Phtha,  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
explanation  of,  II.  311, 
The  fame  with  the  Grecian 
Vulcan,  n.  314.  The 
fame  with  Neith,  II.  317, 

Pigeons,  Eaftern  cuftom  of 
fending  advice  by,  I.  359 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Ac- 
count ef,  II.  192 

Plague  not  native  in  Egypt, 
II.  219.  Remarkable  cure 
of  the,  II.  220.  Caufes 
of  its  propagation,  II.  221. 
Its  prodigious  ravages  in 
Grand  Cairo,  II.  225 

Pococke,  error  of,  concern- 
ing Cleopatra's  needles,  I, 

Pompey,  death  of,  J.  327 


Pompey's  pillar  defcribed, 
I.  37.  Eredled  in  honour 
of  Severus,  I.  38.  Pro- 
bcible  fituation  of  the  tomb 
of,  I.  329 

Population  antientand  prefent 
of  Egypt,  II.  202 

Prayers,  manner  of  fummon- 
ihg  the  people  to  at  Grand 
Cairo,  I.  102.  Stated 
hours  of,  ibid 

Pfylli,  (fcrpent  caters)  ac- 
count of,  I.  63^65 

Ptolemais  of  Hermes,  II.  3 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  pom- 
pous proceffion  of,  at  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  11.  ^jj 

Pyramids  defcribed,  I.  190. 
Dimenfions  of  according  to 
difft-rent  authors,  I,  i^-. 
Maillot's  hypothefis  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  great 
one  was  opened,  I.  202. 
Expt-nce  of  fapplying  the 
workmen  with  vegetables 
while  building  it,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  I.  244, 
The  third  defcribed,  1, 
245.      Reflexions  on,   J. 

390*  39+ 

R 

Ramazan,  manner  of  palling 
that  feafon  in  Egypt,  li, 
104 

Raouda,  ifle  of,  I.   1 14 

Rat,  port  of  the,  II,  19 

Red  Sea,  rich  produdliona 
of,  I.  440 

Religion  of  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians, IL  300,  Generai 
refiedt  ens  on  the,  II.  473 

Rice,  manner  of  cultivating 
in  Egypt,   I.  58 

Rivers,  tendency  of,  to  re 
pel  the  fea,  I.  19 

Robbers;i 
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Robbers,   danger  of  M.  Sa- 

vary,  from,  I.  301 
Rodda,  1. 447 
Rofetta,    delightful  fituation 

of,  I,  48,  52,     Drelsand 

manners  of  the  inhabitants, 

I.  56 

S. 
Saccara,  Pyramids  of,  I.  193, 

I.  394 
Said,  Boundaries  of  the«  I, 

9S»  385.  ^        . 

jSal  ammoniac,  manufai^ories 
of  defcribed,  I.  253 

Salem,  I.  459  » 

Salah  Eddin,  conquefls  of,  I. 
87.     Palace  of,  I.    107 

Salania,  I.  289 

i^anftuary  of  Latona,  at  Bu- 
tis,  cut  from  a  fmgle  Hone, 
I.  292.  Error  of  Pococke 
concerning  it,  II,  76.  Cal- 
culation of  its  enormous 
weight,  II.  375 

Santon,  (Egyptian  Saint)  vi- 
fited  by  M,  Savary,  i.  249. 
Extraordinary  fcene  be- 
tween one  and  a  woman,  I. 
250 

Sangiaks,  what,  II.  1 17 

Sardar,  what,  I.  450 

Saouadi,  I,  447 

iic.'irabx'us,  an  Egyotian  fym- 
bol,  11.  318 

Schcrm,  what,  I.  53 

Selidar  Aga,  what,  II.  131 

Selini  (Sultan)  Treaty  of  with 
the  Mair.Iuks,  II,  117 

Sclinon,  1.  461 

Semcnnoud  (the  ancient  Se- 
beanytus)  J.  291 

Serapis,  temple  of,  at  Cano- 
pus,  I.  45,  46.  Miflake 
of  Jablonfki  concerning 
corredted,  II,  407.  Cares 
afcribed  to,  I.  46 

—• ,   celeflial,  worfhip 

of  ancient  in  E^ypt,  II. 


343.  The  fame  with  the 
Greek  Pluto,  II.  345 

—  — ,  terreftrial,  of  what 
fymbolical,  II.  402.  De- 
rivation of  the  name^  II. 
404 

Sergius,  (St.)  church,  I.  95 

Serpent,  of  what  fymbolical 
in  Egj'pt,  II.  320.  Mira- 
culous, I,  465 

Serpent  eaters,  ftrange  feats 
of,  1.63,65 

Settefa,  I.  461 

Severus,  (Alexander)  column 
of,  1. 39.  Privileges  grant- 
ed by  him  to  Alexandria^ 
ibid 

Sharakania,  I.  275 

Shah  Toura,  1.  462 

Sheik,  title  of,  explained,  1. 
149,  189 

Sheik,  Daher  affords  an  afy- 
lum  to  Ali  Bey,  II,  136, 
1 58.  Bafely  aflaflinated  by- 
order  of  the  Porte,  II.  176. 
Different  account  of  his 
death,  II.  177 

Sheik  £1  Balad,  who,  I.  106, 
188.     11,119 

Sheiks,  (Arab)  Hofpitality 
of,  II.  230 

Sherouna,  I,  444 

Sicaid  (Father)  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts  deflroyed  by,  I. 
76,  Anecdote  of  him  and 
an  Arab  his  guide,  1.  452. 
Accufed  of  magic  by  two 
Copts,  I.  461 

Sidi  Ibrahim,  feflival  of,  I.  64 

Silin,  1. 461 

Sinai  Mount,  I.  440 

Siout,  I.  460 

Siriadic  land,  explained,  II, 
450 

Sireg,  lamp-oil,  II,  207 

Siris,  the  Ethiopian  name  of 
the  Nile,  U.-^S^ 

Sohra,  I.  445  Solftitial 
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Solllitial  wells  of  Syene,  ac- 
count of  from  Strabo,  II. 

74 
Sothis,    (the  dog  ftar)   why 

worihipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, II.  363.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  11.  367 

Souadi,  II.  2 

Sphinx,  defcribed,  I.  198, 
247.  Hieroglyph! cal  iig- 
.nificationof,  I.  248 

Statue,  cuftom  of  throwing 
one  into  the  Nile,  I,  118 

Sugar  cane,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  I.  9 

Sun  (the)  worfliipped  under 
various  names  and  fymbols 
in  Egypt,  II.  354 

Swimming  much  ufed  by  both 
men  and  women  in  Egypt, 

I.  72>  n 
Sycamore     (Egyptian)     de- 

fcribed,  I.  48 
Syene,    II.     72.       Solftitial 

well  of,  U.  74.     Ruins  of, 

T. 

Taniieh,  I.  403 

Tanis,  I.  330 

Tant,  I.  279 

Tanta,  deicription  of  the  an- 
nual fair  of,  J.  280 

Tarout  Eccherif,  I.  449 

Tatha,  I.  462 

Temple,  of  Serapis  at  Cano- 
pus,  I.  45,  of  the  fun  at 
Heliopolis,  I.  122.  One 
belonged  to  each  great  py-i 
ramid,  I.  269,  of  Latona, 
at  Butis,  I.  291^  at  Bha 
Beit,  I.  292,  of  Qiiris,  at 
Abydus,  11.  j,  of  Apollo, 
at  Hermunthis,  II.  63,  ru- 
ins of,  near  Achmim,  L 
463 

Temples  in  Egypt,  defcrip- 
tion  of  their  architedture. 


from  Diodorus,  IL  36,  ru- 
ins of,  near  Dendera,  II. 
13,  at  Thebes,  II.  37,  near 
Efna,  II.  t6^  in  the  iile 
of  Philae,  II.  79 

Tentyra,  ruins  of,  IL  13 

Tentyritcs,  their  courage  and 
addrefs  in  killing  croco- 
diles, II.  14 

Terfaye,  I.  398 

Terrana,  I.  76 

Thebania,  canal  of,  I.  291 

Thebes,  Error  of  Golius, 
concerning  the  fituation  of, 
II.  21.  Ancient  accounts 
of,  II.  33.  Ruins  of,  II. 
37.  Tombs  of  the  kings 
of,  II.  48 

Thema,  I.  461 

Thieves,  Arabian,  M.  Sa- 
vary  attacked  by,  I.  301 

Thoth,  a  fymbolical  Egyp- 
tian deity,  II.  441.  Tefti- 
monies  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, II.  442.  A  word 
merely  fignifying  columns, 
11.445 

Thoths(  the  three)  explained, 

II.  45  3 

Thoman  Bey,  lafl  king  of  the 
Mamluks,  hanged  by  Sul- 
tan Selim,  I.  32 

Tombs  of  the  kings  of  Tiiebcs 
IL  48 

Touna,  I.  333,449 

Touran  Shah,  battle  between 
and  Louis  IX,  I.  ^6^. 
Takes  the  French  King 
and  his  whole  army  pri- 
foners,  L  371.  Cruelty  of 
after  his  vidtory,  L  373. 
Remits  a  part  of  the  ran- 
fom  of  Louis,  I,  374,  Im- 
prudence of,  I.  375.  Mur- 
dered by  the  Baharites,  I. 

377 

Treaty, 
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Treaty  of  Sultan  Selim^  with 
,thc  Mamluks,  II.  1 17.  Re- 
flections on,  II.  121 

Typhon,  the  evil  Genius  of 
the  Egyptians,  II.  414. 
Animalb  confecrated  to,  II. 

■  415.  Statue  of,  infulted 
on  certain  occaflons,  ihjd. 
Of  what  the  fyinbol,  II. 
416,  Fable  of,  how  to  be 
explained,  II.  420.  Fic- 
tions of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  concerning, 
II.  422 

V. 

Varieties  of  feed -time  and 
harvcft  in  different  provin- 
ces of  Egypt,  II,  206 

Venus,  mythological  Agnifi* 
cation  of,  II.  306 

Venus  Aphacitis,  II.  307. 

Vifiting,  manner  of, in  Egypt, 
I.  140 

Univerfal  Hiftory,  Authors 
of  reprehended,  I.  259 


E        X. 

Vortices  of  fand,  dreadful 
in  Egypt,  I.  47 

Vowels,  (the  feven)  recited 
as  a  hymn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  II,  8.  were  the 
fymbols  of  the  feven  pla- 
nets, 11.471 

W 

Wind,  bumingone  of  Egypt, 
11.70,  217 

Wine  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  Eg/ptians,  II.  327 

Women,  Egyptian,  manner 
of  living  of;  1. 162.  Em- 
ployment, I.  168,  Diver- 
fions,  I.  169.  Vifits,  I. 
173.  Manner  of  addreffing 
them,  1. 174. 


Zain  Eddin,  I.  462 
Zephta,  I.  285 
Zoufeti,  1. 277 


THE       END. 


E 


ATA. 


Vol.  I.  105,  1.  4,  for  Hadgl,  lead  Hadge. 

189,  1.  64,  ff  alibi  pajiny  fSr  Chsilc,  nzi  Shcifc. 
275,  for  Charakhania,  readSharakania. 
Vol..  IT,  383,  1.  17,  for  Nicopojis,  rcjd. NUopolii, 


